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THE  SIGNOR, 


CHAPTER  I. 

A   STRANGE    ADVERTISEMENT. 

There  is  a  social  element  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  which  the  world  knows  and  hears  nothing.  It  is 
■wholly  unidentified  with  politics  and  the  government. 
Yet  it  is  by  no  means  small  or  unimportant.  On  the 
contrary',  every  community  in  the  District  contains  its 
representative  '*old  families,'*  as  they  delight  to  be 
called;  with  Washington  and  its  environs,  of  course, 
leading  the  van  of  the  proud  if  not  fashionable  proces- 
sion. These  good  people  are  more  annoyed  than  grati- 
fied by  the  prominence  of  the  capital  in  the  great  world 
of  affairs.  They  view  with  some  scorn  the  ever-changing 
and  never-ending  multitudes  whose  goings  and  comings 
and  doings  make  up  what  is  commonly  understood  to  be 
'^Washington  life"  in  the  social,  political,  and  fashion- 
able world,  but  who  represent  everybody  and  everything 
in  this  broad  land  of  ours  except  the  true  aristocracy  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  body  never  figures  in  the 
newspapers.  Its  members  are  total  strangers  to  the  cor- 
respondent, the  interviewer,  and  the  "visiting  statesman. " 
The  gay  rounds  of  politico-social  amenities  are  not  graced 
by  them,  and  their  absence  from  the  ''functions"  of  the 
season  is  as  unremarked  as  it  is  self-imposed.  There  is 
no  meaning  to  them  in  a  change  of  administration,  and 
they  are  as  unruffled  by  the  success  or  failure  of  parties, 
men,  and  measures,  as  if  their  homes  were  thousands  of 
miles  removed  from  the  seat  of  controversj'. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  repre- 
sentatives of  a  long-lived  and  truly  honorable  aristocracy 
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do  not  have  their  own  pleasures.  What  their  few  critics 
regard  as  their  isolation  they  pride  themselves  upon  as 
their  exclusiveness;  and  the  greatest  and  most  truthful 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  them  is  that  none  has  ever 
entered  the  cultured  circle  and  partaken  of  its  charming 
hospitality  without  ever  after  regarding  the  privilege  as 
one  impossible  to  overestimate.  True,  Fortune,  in  most 
instances,  has  not  in  recent  years  kept  pace  with  the  social 
and  intellectual  development  of  these  people.  Many  an 
estate  has  felt  the  blast  of  financial  storms  and  come  little 
more  than  a  wreck  out  of  the  ordeal;  yet  those  that  have 
survived  still  manage  to  maintain  something  like  the 
formality  and  luxury  of  other  days,  as  if  the  voice  of  an 
aristocratic  ancestr3'  were  counselling  its  successors  to  be 
worthy  of  their  sires — brave  and  proud,  whatever  may 
befall. 

The  fact  that  "Willard  Hampton  was  the  last  of  his  kin 
— an  orphan  at  twenty-five,  without  brothers,  sisters,  or 
other  near  relatives — doubtless  accounted  in  large  meas- 
ure for  the  means  of  which  he  found  himself  the  master 
at  the  time  this  story  opens.  Himself  a  fair  type  of 
Southern  manhood,  physically, intellectually,  and  morally, 
he  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average  of  his 
race.  In  one  respect,  however,  his  character  formed  the 
exception  that  proved  the  rule  of  Southern  indolence  and 
business  incapacity  in  most  of  the  ''upper  classes"  of  his 
day  and  generation ;  for  AYillard  Hampton  had  thrift — 
certainly  not  inherited,  unless  from  a  very  remote  ances- 
tor. Perhaps,  too,  his  lonely  condition  had  something 
to  do  with  the  development  of  this  trait;  for,  having  no 
family  to  maintain,  he  cultivated  the  art  of  making 
money  largely  as  a  diversion  and  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to 
his  commercial  instinct  manj^  an  acre,  which,  had  his 
good  mother  been  on  earth,  she  would  have  regarded  as 
too  sacred,  from  family  tradition  and  loyal  pride  of  blood, 
to  be  invaded  by  the  unsentimental  surveyor  and  the 
heartless  speculator  in  city  lots.  But  Hampton  had  none 
of  these  compunctions.  If  the  city  of  Washington  in- 
sisted upon  invading  his  ancestral  domain,  why  should 
he  object — especially  since  there  could  be  no  exception 
taken  to  the  price  of  his  surrender?    Certainly  that  were 
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better  than  starving;  nay,  it  were  better  than  working. 
Hence  it  came  that  the  unaristocratic  legend,  *'Keal 
Estate  and  Loans,"  hung  suspended  from  the  little  office 
window  on  Pennsj'lvania  Avenue  in  the  shadow  of  the 
capitol,  and  the  unpretentious  apartment  within  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  a  member  of  Washington's 
most  select,  if  least  noted,  society.  Nor  did  this  de- 
parture on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  after  the  first 
shock  of  it  had  worn  away,  seem  to  meet  with  unqualified 
disapproval  from  the  friends  comprising  his  "set." 
Many  wise  fathers  reflected  that  dollars  are  better  than 
acres  when  the  latter  are  maintained  solely  for  ornamen- 
tal effect,  and  secretly  wished  that  they  had  been  wiser 
in  their  youth;  while  numerous  thoughtful  mothers 
could  not  fail  to  note  the  facility  with  which  their  hus- 
bands' tottering  fortunes  might  be  bolstered  through  the 
alliance  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  with  the  young  man 
who  severed  the  traditions  of  his  family  and  insisted 
upon  augmenting  his  bank  account  at  the  expense  of  his 
landed  estate. 

At  this  time  Hampton,  now  a  man  of  thirty,  found 
himself  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  competence; 
slowly,  almost  unwittingly,  drifting  away  from  the  pur- 
suits of  the  past  ten  years,  since  the  novelty  of  prosperity 
had  disappeared,  and  gradually  developing  the  more 
thoughtful  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  had  distin- 
guished his  kindred  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  Eather 
too  indolent  to  become  a  profound  student,  he  neverthe- 
less made  forays  into  the  domain  of  intellectual  things, 
delighted  in  the  contemplation  of  mystical  problems,  and 
was  wont  to  ally  therewith  an  evanescent  study  of  human 
nature  in  those  phases  wherein  it  appeared  most  elusive. 
He  had  often  said  of  himself  that  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  but  constantly  found  him- 
self led  away  from  the  main  issue  when  his  curiosity — 
the  chief  contributor  to  his  amusement — failed.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  had  some  hope  of  a 
strong  incentive  to  this  curiosity,  and  a  consequent 
awakening  of  his  energies  from  the  puzzled  state  of 
mind  in  which  he  found  himself  on  a  certain  morning  in 
April. 
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Ten  o'clock  discovered  him  at  his  office,  scanning  the 
morning  mail.  There  \Yere  three  or  four  letters  of  busi- 
ness, an  invitation  or  two,  some  magazines,  and  a  few 
newspapers.  The  latter  he  brushed  aside  until  the  let- 
ters were  digested.  Then,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
elevating  his  feet  upon  the  desk  in  front  of  him  in  typi- 
cal American  fashion,  he  leisurely  opened  the  first  wrap- 
per at  hand,  noting  meanwhile  the  heavily  underlined 
words,  ** Marked  paper/*  opposite  the  address. 

The  contents  revealed  a  copy  of  a  Chicago  newspaper 
of  two  days  previous.  Hampton  scanned  the  news 
columns,  turning  page  after  page  in  search  of  that  partic- 
ular information  designed  by  the  sender  for  himself. 
He  saw  no  marks. 

* 'Perhaps  it  is  an  advertisement,*'  he  thought;  but 
there  was  none  indicated,  so  far  as  he  observed.  He  was 
about  to  throw  the  paper  aside,  when  he  noticed  a  little 
blot  in  an  upper  corner,  and  turning  to  the  opposite 
page,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  "Help  AY  anted"  column,  with 
one  brief  paragraph  conspicuously  encircled  by  a  halo  of 
ink. 

Hampton  smiled  inwardly. 

"Is  some  kind  friend  about  to  show  me  how  I  may  for- 
sake the  'army  of  the  unemployed?'  "  he  thought.  And 
then  he  read  this  brief  advertisement: 

"Wanted — A  gentleman  of  executive  ability,  liberal 
education,  considerable  means,  and  unwavering  courage, 
to  join  me  in  a  magnificent  crime.  For  interview,  ad- 
dress Solomon,  P.  O.  Box  1187,  New  York  City." 

Hampton  read  the  singular  words  a  second  time.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  a  bystander  to  say  what  emotions 
were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  There  was  evidently  a 
disposition  to  laugh  aloud,  but  it  seemed  overcome  by 
wonderment,  whether  respecting  the  origin  or  the  pur- 
pose of  the  advertisement  only  he  himself  could  tell — 
and  that  probably  not  definitely  just  now.  But  at  any 
rate  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  his  curiosity  was  keenly 
aroused;  and  that  in  him  meant  a  great  deal.  With  a 
second  thought  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  struck  him 
more  forcibly. 
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"Who,"  thought  he,  "could  have  sent  me  anything  so 
silly?  'A  gentleman — executive  ability — liberal  educa- 
tion— considerable  means — unwavering  courage' — all 
mixed  up  with  a  'magnificent  crime!'  What  infernal 
nonsense!  Who  ever  heard  of  a  'magnificent  crime?'  Is 
it  murder,  or  robbing  hen-roosts?  Why,  I  never  heard 
of  such  foolishness!"  And,  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
burst  into  laughter  of  no  uncertain  order  this  time. 

"And  yet,"  he  reflected,  "it  might  possibly  be  a  bait 
for  something  more  sensible.  Here!  I  will  cut  it  out!" 
And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  removed  with  his 
pocket-knife  the  curious  clipping  and  tucked  it  in  his 
vest  pocket. 

But  again  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him.  Taking 
the  bit  of  paper  out  again,  he  paced  the  floor,  the  while 
regarding  it  intentb'. 

"As  like  as  not,  it  is  a  joke  from  some  fool  friend,"  he 
thought;  and  then,  aloud,  as  the  door  opened  and  a 
familiar  figure  entered,  "and  you,  George  Holmes,  in  all 
probability,  are  at  the  bottom  of  it!" 

"At  the  bottom  of  what,  my  good  friend?"  asked  the 
newcomer.  "You  speak  mysteriously.  I  am  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  I  will  admit — at  the  end  of  my 
rope,  almost,  if  you  will  have  it  so.  But  is  that  any 
reason  why  you  should  rebuke  a  fellow-sufferer  in  this 
dramatic  fashion?"  And  George  Holmes  sank  into  a 
chair  with  the  air  of  one  perfectly  at  home. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty -five,  decidedly 
prepossessing  in  person  and  manner,  with  that  unmis- 
takable something  about  him  which  proclaimed  intimacy 
with  the  world  and  the  power  to  make  it  better  and 
brighter  for  his  being  in  it.  He  had  long  been  on  terms 
of  familiar  friendship  with  Hampton,  although  five  years 
his  junior. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  be  asked  laughingly, 
as  his  friend  regarded  him  with  an  expression  half-comi- 
cal, half-serious,  and  wholly  suspicious. 

"Come,  come!"  expostulated  Hampton,  "admit  that 
you  sent  it!" 

"Sent  what,  my  dear  fellow?" 

"Here — this.      No  deception  now.      If  there  is  any 
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joke  in  it,  I  fail  to  see  it.  Perhaps  you  can  enlighten 
me."     And  Hampton  handed  him  the  clipping. 

Holmes  read  it  carefully,  then  re-read  it  and  then  read 
it  again.  There  was  no  mistaking  his  genuine  bewilder- 
ment. Hampton,  seating  himself  beside  him  and  nar- 
rowly watching  him,  admitted  as  much  to  himself. 

At  length  Holmes  looked  up. 

''What  do  you  take  this  bit  of  pleasantry  to  be?"  he 
asked. 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  piece  of 
mild  humor  at  my  expense,  or  a  sample  of  howling  lu- 
nacy," replied  Hampton.  "^Yhatdoyou  think  about  it?" 

"But  why  humor  at  your  expense?"  queried  Holmes, 
ignoring  the  other  question. 

"Well,"  replied  Hampton,  "you  may  judge  for  your- 
self. That  clipping  is  from  a  Chicago  newspaper,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  marked,  as  you  can  partially  see. 
Here  is  the  wrapper,"  he  added,  extricating  it  from  a 
mass  of  trash  in  the  waste  basket.  "By  Jove!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  on  the  point  of  a  discovery,  "the  plot 
thickens.  George,  what  do  you  say — did  man  or  woman 
pen  that  name?" 

The  two  friends  put  their  heads  together  over  the 
puzzling  bit  of  paper,  now  mutilated  by  the  careless 
hand  which  had  torn  it  from  its  inclosure. 

"As  you  live,  my  boy,  it's  a  woman!"  exclaimed 
Holmes.     "Never  man  wrote  like  that." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Hampton,  "though  I  hadn't 
noticed  it  before.     And  the  postmark — it  is  Chicago." 

"Good  enough!"  exclaimed  Holmes.  "A  beautiful 
damsel,  residing  in  Chicago,  wants  a  talented  and 
wealthy  friend,  residing  in  Washington,  to  perpetrate  a 
'magnificent  crime'  upon  some  poor  victim  residing  in 
New  York!  Splendid!  Hampton,  you  would  make  a  vil- 
lain I  should  be  proud  to  know!" 

"You  are  too  fast,"  Hampton  interposed.  "Are  we  to 
conclude,  because  a  woman  addressed  the  wrapper  that 
the  same  woman  or  any  other  caused  the  advertisment  to 
be  inserted  or  sent  to  me?" 

"You  are  right,"  replied  the  other  thoughtfully ;  "but 
the  beautiful  damsel  theory  is  the  more  attractive." 
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"Upon  your  honor,  George,  you  didn't  send  this?*' 
Hampton  asked  seriously. 

**Upon  my  honor  I  did  not,  Willard,  and  upon  my 
honor  I  never  heard  of  it  until  this  moment." 

*'Well,  it  puzzles  me,"  murmured  Hampton  reflec- 
tively. "Who  can  there  be  in  Chicago  to  send  me  such 
a  lot  of  nonsense  as  that?** 

"You  are  off  again,"  objected  his  friend.  "Are  we  to 
conclude  that,  because  the  postmark  is  Chicago,  it  was 
necessarily  a  Chicago  acquaintance  who  mailed  the  paper? 
May  it  not  have  been  sent  to  Chicago  under  cover?'* 

"Oh,  dear,  you  ask  too  many  questions,"  replied 
Hampton  dejectedly.     "I  am  no  detective,  my  friend." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Holmes.  "But  there  is  one  thing  that 
strikes  me  in  all  seriousness.  The  sender  of  this  news- 
paper, whether  sage  or  joker,  man  or  woman,  is  a  person 
acquainted  with  your  character  and  worldly  posi- 
tion.** 

"How  do  you  get  that?"  demanded  Hampton. 

"Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  day, "replied  Holmes,  "simply 
because  the  advertisement  describes  you  accurately. 
*  Wanted — a  gentleman' — there  you  are!  He  must  have 
'executive  ability*  —  that's  you!  'Liberal  educa- 
tion'  " 

"Oh,  come!'*  interrupted  Hampton.  "Supposing  I 
am  all  this;  is  there  none  other  in  Washington?'* 

"But  was  the  advertisement  sent  to  any  other?'*  con- 
tinued Holmes.  "Answer  me  that.  But  to  resume:  *A 
gentleman  of  considerable  means' — there  you  are  again! 
'Unwavering  courage' — I  believe  you  have  it " 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Hampton.  "You  will  have 
me  a  'magnificent  criminal*  next.** 

"No,  I  hope  not,"  replied  Holmes;  "but  you  may  be 
sure  of  this:  If  ever  Willard  Hampton  turns  criminal  he 
will  be  a  magnificent  one,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  that 
term." 

The  words  were  spoken  half-carelessly,  but  produced  a 
singular  effect.  The  two  men  eyed  each  other  for  a 
moment  without  speaking. 

"It  is  all  foolishness!"  said  Hampton,  at  length,  with 
some  restraint,  and  then,  vehemently,  "Whoever  mailed 
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that  newspaper  to  me  is  a  gibbering  idiot!     Now,  let's 
say  no  more  about  it.'* 

"Amen,"  replied  Holmes,  as  Hampton  reached  for  bis 
bat  and  stick.  The  two  passed  into  the  hall  together,  but 
Holmes  noticed  that  his  friend  carefully  placed  the 
idiot's  clipping  in  his  pocket  before  slamming  the  door 
behind  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CRIME  OF  THE  HOTEL  HOLLAND. 

Shortly  after  noon  of  the  following  day  there  was  an 
unusual  commotion  in  F  Street  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hotel  Holland.  On  the  side  of  the  street  opposite  the 
hotel  a  large  and  curious  crowd  had  collected,  while  hun- 
dreds of  eyes  stared  up  at  the  walls  and  windows,  the 
gazers  remarking  and  variously  commenting  upon  the 
movements  of  those  seen  within.  With  this,  however, 
the  curiosity-mongers  had  to  content  themselves,  for  a 
squadron  of  police  held  the  fort  on  the  sidewalk  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  hotel,  admitting  to  the  lower  floors 
only  guests  of  the  house  and  persons  who  had  business 
on  the  premises.  Evidently  something  of  a  startling 
nature  had  happened;  for  excitement,  at  times  ill-sup- 
pressed on  the  part  of  the  crowd,  was  in  the  very  air. 
A  somber  ambulance  near  the  main  entrance  gave  rise  to 
direful  suggestions;  and,  although  the  police  refused  to 
answer  questions,  it  was  whispered  among  the  throng 
that  a  murder  had  transpired. 

The  Holland  was  the  most  popular  house  of  the  kind 
in  Washingon — at  least,  with  the  men.  The  dainty  little 
white  and  gold  cafe  below  the  office  floor  was  the  resort 
of  hundreds  of  men  prominent  in  politics,  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
the  various  government  departments.  Here  those  states- 
men of  the  national  legislature  who  were  happy  enough 
to  boast  an  income  more  munificent  than  Uncle  Sam 
vouchsafed  in  return  for  their  valuable  services,  were 
accustomed  to  discuss  politics  and  epicureanism  simul- 
taneously and  with  equal  zest  for  each  subject,  while 
staid  professors  from  the  various  scientific  institutions  of 
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the  city  permitted  themselves  to  be  jostled  by  the  ner- 
vous men  of  business  who  flocked  hither  to  prove  the 
possibilities  of  expedition  in  the  matter  of  food  consump- 
tion, of  which  all  American  business  men  are  perfect 
masters. 

Naturally  the  noon  hour  was  the  liveliest  of  the  day  in 
this  central  location,  and  fortunate  was  the  newcomer 
after  11: 30  o'clock  who  could  find  a  seat  and  a  plate 
in  the  popular  cafe  of  the  Holland  witliout  waiting. 
Yet  in  a  remote  corner,  underneath  the  little  windows 
that  looked  out  upon  F  Street,  old  habitues  of  the  place 
had  often  noticed  a  certain  table  having  the  air  of  private 
ownership  and  invariably  permitted  to  remain  unmo- 
lested until  taken  by  its  regular  patrons.  This  particular 
table  was  always  set  for  five  persons,  and  the  occasion 
was  rare  indeed  when  they  were  not  all  present  before 
noon.  Indeed,  the  five  were  supposed  to  have  the  free- 
dom of  the  house,  so  welcome  were  they  to  its  hospitality. 
They  were  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship,  if  not  inti- 
macy,with  Holland  Senior  and  Holland  Junior,the  former 
of  whom  regarded  the  little  company'  as  dailj'  arranged 
for  his  special  delectation,  and  seldom  permitted  the 
opportunity  to  pass  unaccepted  that  offered  a  chance  to 
exchange  compliments  with  the  favorite  proteges  of  his 
establishment. 

The  daily  meeting  was  certainly  unconventional 
enough  and  not  worthy  of  remark,  except  for  its  regular- 
ity. The  party  of  five  consisted  simply  of  that  number 
of  congenial  souls — of  various  occupations  and  none  at 
all — who  found  it  convenient  and  agreeable  to  lunch 
together  at  this  hour,  and  consisted  of  Willard  Hampton, 
George  Homes,  Jack  Dunbar,  correspondent  of  a  leading 
New  York  daily,  John  Wilson,  a  young  Washington 
attorney  residing  with  his  mother  and  sisters  in  the 
suburbs,  and  Signor  Franca.  The  latter  was  the  latest 
acquisition  to  the  group,  but  so  popular  had  he  become 
with  the  four  original  members  during  the  past  year  of 
his  comparatively  brief  residence  in  Washington  that  no 
occasion  was  considered  complete  without  his  presence. 

The  waiter  who  presided  at  this  particular  table  was  a 
genius  in  his  way.     In  fact,  a  change  of  waiters  for  this 
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august  five  would  have  required  an  immediate  explana- 
tion at  the  office,  for  ''Charlie"  understood  the  appetites 
he  had  to  serve,  from  the  required  percentage  of  crimson 
in  a  certain  slice  of  beef  to  the  quantity  of  cordial  in  a 
certain  cocktail. 

At  this  noonday  lunch,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  it 
■was  Signer  Franca's  custom  to  be  punctual,  almost  to 
the  second.  The  others,  not  being  masters  of  this  rare 
and  undervalued  art,  usually  gave  him  opportunity  to 
glance  at  the  morning  paper  before  their  arrival.  At 
11:30  sharp  on  the  day  in  question  the  Signer's 
tall  figure,  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  dignity  of  its 
carriage,  passed  through  the  labyrinth  of  chairs  and 
tables,  as  usual,  to  his  accustomed  place.  Seating  him- 
self in  the  inevitable  chair,  he  opened  his  newspaper, 
turned  slightly  from  the  table,  and  began  to  read. 

It  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  any  who  might  have  been 
so  inclined  to  indulge  a  study  of  the  man.  Born  a  Costa 
Eican,  with  some  of  the  best  Spanish  blood  of  the  New 
World  in  his  veins,  Victor  Sandoval  Franca  presented  a 
personality  characteristic  of  the  noblest  of  his  race.  His 
face  was  that  of  a  man  of  remarkably  quick  intelligence, 
certain  purpose,  and  indomitable  energy,  suggesting,  at 
the  same  time,  a  refinement  partly  natural  and  partly 
acquired  by  education  and  travel.  The  eyes  were  large 
and  dark — sad,  at  times,  with  an  expression  of  dreami- 
ness, but  obviously  full  to  the  brim  of  latent  fire.  The 
lips  were  thin  and  firm,  but  curved  as  delicately  as  those 
of  the  loveliest  of  Castilian  beauties.  The  brow,  high 
and  commanding,  towered  above  a  pair  of  eyebrows  thick 
and  dark  enough  to  lend  a  wonderful  impressiveness  to 
the  gaze  from  the  eyes  beneath.  The  delicate,  aquiline 
nose  suggested  refinement  of  blood,  as  well  as  inborn 
power.  The  hair,  combed  with  a  careless  hand,  was 
black  and  glossy,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  natural 
pallor  of  his  expressive  face — beardless,  save  for  a  small, 
dark  mustache.  The  figure  was  tall  and  slight,  but  sup- 
ple and  indicative  of  remarkable  muscular  development. 
On  the  whole,  the  most  indifferent  observer  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  strong  and  subtle  individual- 
ity of  this  man,  who  sat  there  reading  unconscious  of 
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the  glances  of  admiring  curiositj'  occasionally  shot 
toward  him  from  various  parts  of  the  room. 

Presently  he  was  aware  of  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

**Ah,  Signor,"  said  the  owner  thereof,  in  a  gay  voice, 
**always  first  at  lunch  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  your 
adopted  countrymen!'* 

Franca  smiled  a  reply  and  cordially  took  the  proffered 
hand  of  John  AYilson.  *'The  Signor"  he  always  was  to 
these  four  friends.  It  was  "the  Signor"  this  and  "the 
Signor"  that,  until  he  had  almost  come  to  think  of  him- 
self as  "the  Signor." 

"I  have  learned,"  he  said,  "that  the  lunch  is  a  happy 
medium  for  reaching  the  hearts  of  your  countryman." 

The  tone  was  wholly  free  from  foreign  accent,  and  the 
voice  so  singularly  sweet  and  melodious  that  more  than 
one  neighbor  of  the  pair  involuntarily  turned  to  see  who 
was  speaking. 

Wilson  smiled. 

"Come,  Signor,"  said  he,  "that  is  not  fair  to  yourself. 
Are  you  not  one  of  us?  Has  not  the  Noonday  Lunch 
Association  taken  you  into  the  full  privileges  of  member- 
ship with  the  sole  and  patriotic  view  of  making  a  full- 
fledged  American  citizen  out  of  you?  And  now  you 
come  at  us  with  sarcasm  directed  against  our  hospitality! 
It  is  positively  unkind." 

"No,"  replied  the  Signor,  "it  is  only  true.  I  will 
readily  admit  what  all  of  you  thoroughly  understand — 
that  I  am  not  averse  to  this  kind  of  thing  myself.  As  a 
promising  candidate  for  American  citizenship,  then,  I 
proclaim  that  a  discriminating  appetite  should  be  in  the 
highest  sense  a  becoming  attribute  of  the  American  gen- 
tleman. Instead  of  regarding  the  mention  of  the  fact  as 
a  reproach,  we  ought  to  glory  in  it.  Will  you  join  me?" — 
the  latter  indicating  a  mild  purpose  to  preface  the  glory 
with  a  preparatory  libation. 

"Not  to-day,  thank  you,"  replied  Wilson.  "Here  are 
the  others,  perhaps  in  a  more  bibulous  mood,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  up  and  spying  Willard  Hampton,  George 
Holmes,  and  Jack  Dunbar  approaching. 

The  three  new  arrivals  exchanged  cordial  greetings 
with  Wilson  and  the  Signor,  and  the  five  shortly  fell  to 
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discussing  such  a  delicate  repast  as  the  Holland  was  wont 
to  stake  its  reputation  upon.  The  Siguor  occupied  the 
head  of  the  table,  with  Holmes  and  Hampton  his  oppo- 
sites;  on  his  left,  Wilson,  a  fair,  blond  young  man, 
seemingly  oblivious  to  everything  except  the  pleasures  of 
the  moment;  on  his  right,  Dunbar,  a  tall,  dai'k,  forceful 
person,  keen,  alert,  but  withal  genial  and  prepossessing. 
The  Signer  served  the  others  with  the  more  important 
viands,  and  a  fire  of  running  comment  that  kept  the  table 
in  continual  good  humor. 

**What!  you  decline  a  bird,  Willard?  Well,  in  Costa 
Rico,  we  prepare  them  better.  Take  a  fine,  fat  quail,  for 
instance;  bake  to  a  choice  brown;  prepare  a  dressing 
very  much  like  your  French  dressing,  with  plenty  of  oil, 
cover  the  bird  with  the  dressing  with  others  of  its  kind 
in  a  stone  jar,  let  them  remain  a  month;  then  serve  them 
cold,  they  are  better  than  these.  You  Americans  have 
everything  too  hot  as  to  fire  and  too  cold  as  to  season- 
ing.'* 

**'Salt  pork  and  herring!"  exclaimed  Holmes  iron- 
ically. 

"Not  so  bad,  either,"  replied  the  Signor.  "Would 
you  have  me  tell  you  how  we  salt  pork  in  Central 
America?" 

*'I  suppose  your  salt  is  saltier  than  ours,"  observed 
Hampton  chafingly. 

**0h,  yes,"  answered  the  Signor,  smiling.  *^  We  Costa 
Bicans  are  a  well-preserved  race.  Perhaps  our  spices  do 
it.  We  are  more  spicy  than  the  Americans — more,  I 
honestly  believe,  than  the  French." 

*''And  your  newspapers — are  they  as  spicy  as  ours?" 
inquired  Jack  Dunbar. 

"I  will  confess  inferiority  for  Central  America  on  that 
score,"  replied  the  Signor.  ''Perhaps  that  is  why  we 
are  a  more  pious  and  devout  people." 

At  this  the  others  laughed  and  Dunbar  acknowledged 
that  his  profession  had  received  a  doubtful  compliment. 

"Speaking  of  newspapers,"  interjected  Holmes,  "our 
friend  Hampton  received  yesterday  something  in  the 
way  of  a  curiosity. ' ' 

"Ah,  yes,"  exclaimed  Hampton.     "I  had  almost  for- 
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gotten.  Here,  gentlemen,"  taking  a  small  bit  of  paper 
from  bis  pocket,  "is  a  case  of  'Help  ^\'anted'  brought  to 
my  notice.     If  any  of  you  are  out  of  employment " 

*'Whatisit?"  interrupted  Dunbar,  leaning  over  and 
playfully  snatching  the  object  of  interest.  **You  are  not 
contemplating  your  greatness  through  the  medium  of  a 
press  clipping  bureau,  are  you?" 

And  then  he  read  aloud : 

"Wanted — A  gentleman  of  executive  ability,  liberal 
education,  considerable  means,  and  unwavering  courage, 
to  join  me  in  a  magnificent  crime." 

**TVhat!"  exclaimed  the  Signer  and  TVilson  in  abreath. 

The  latter  seized  the  paper  and  himself  read  the  ad- 
vertisement aloud;  continuing,  *'  'For  interview,  address 
Solomon,  P.  O.  Box  1187,  New  York  City.'  Well  that 
beats  me!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  absurdity  in  your  life?" 
asked  Hampton  in  disgust. 

*'I  tell  Willard,"  said  Holmes,  laughing,  ''that  here 
he  strikes  the  chance  of  his  life.  Did  you  speak.  Sig- 
ner?" he  added,  as  the  latter  uttered  an  exclamation  and 
turned  suddenly.  "Ah,  it  is  Mine  Host  Holland,"  he 
went  on,  observing  a  portly,  middle-aged  man  leaning 
toward  the  Signer  and  anxiously  whispering  to  him. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  cried  the  others  in  one 
voice. 

The  Signer  had  faced  about  in  his  chair  with  a  quick 
exclamation  as  the  elder  Holland  staggered,  rather  than 
walked  to  his  side,  and  placed  a  trembling  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.     He  was  deathly  pale. 

"Ah,  gentlemani"  he  said,  "you  are  friends  of  Sam, 
you  know  my  poor  Sam " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,Mr.  Holland,  what  is  the  matter?" 
cried  Hampton,  rising  in  dismay. 

"Hush!  I  will  be  calm,"  replied  the  host.  "You  will 
come  with  me,  will  you  not?  You  will  see  Sam?  Oh, 
the  damned  villains!"  he  broke  out  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

By  this  time  Jack  Dunbar  had  caught  the  distracted 
man  by  the  arm. 
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"He  is  out  of  his  mind,"  he  whispered  to  Hampton. 
''Come,  Mr.  Holland,  you  are  ill." 

**Yes,  come,  all  of  you,"  replied  Holland  in  a  strange 
voice.     "You  shall  see." 

Dunbar  and  the  host,  piloting  their  way  through  the 
crowded  cq/e,  now  resonant  with  exclamations  of  wonder, 
led  the  procession  out  into  the  corridor,  without  a  word. 

"We  will  take  the  elevator,"  said  Holland. 

They  ascended  quickly  and  silently  to  the  third  floor. 
Here  their  guide  seemed  to  gather  strength  from  des- 
peration. 

"Come!"  he  cried,  turning  abruptly  to  the  right,  "he 
is  there" — pointing  to  an  open  door,  through  which 
came  the  sound  of  voices  speaking  in  undertones. 

The  others  pressed  forward  and  in  a  moment  stood  in 
the  room.  Holland  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands 
against  the  outer  wall  and  burst  into  sobs  of  anguish. 
A  never-to-be-forgotten  scene  met  the  gaze  of  those  who 
had  passed  within.  Stretched  at  full  length  upon  the 
floor  lay  the  body  of  a  young  man,  hardb*  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  handsome  in  death,  as  he  had 
been  in  life.  He  was  fully  dressed.  The  vacant  eyes 
shone  with  a  strange,  uncanny  gaze,  that  none  present 
had  ever  remarked  before,  even  in  the  dead.  His  hands 
lay  passively  at  his  side,  while  protruding  from  a  wound 
in  his  breast  was  the  silver  handle  of  a  poniard. 

"Sam!  My  God,  it  is  Sam  Holland!"  cried  Dunbar. 

A  death-like  stillness  fell  upon  those  present  as  each 
gazed  upon  the  face  of  the  dead.  In  the  farther  end  of 
the  room  stood  a  group  of  three,  a  porter  of  the  hotel,  a 
bell-boy  and  a  nervous,  fussy  little  man,  who  continually 
clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands  in  sore  distress  as  he 
looked  upon  the  scene  before  him. 

Perceiving  and  recognizing  him,  "Dr.  Nash,  what 
fearful  work  is  this?"  cried  Hampton,  trembling  with 
excitement. 

"I  cannot  answer  that,  Mr.  Hampton,"  replied  the 
doctor;  "except  that  it  is  death — and  murder." 

The  room  in  which  the  dead  man  lay  was  of  ordinary 
size  and  furnishings.  A  bed,  unused  and  made  up  with 
spotless  linen,  stood  in  one  corner,  with  a  bureau,  a  few 
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chairs,  and  a  table  completiDg  the  remainiDg  outfit.  Just 
beyoud  the  bead  of  the  corpse  an  open  door  led  into  the 
bath.  There  was  no  other  exit,  except  into  the  hall, 
through  the  door  the  party  had  just  entered.  Two  win- 
dows looked  out  into  a  court  three  stories  below. 

''How  long  since  was  the  discovery  made?"  asked 
Wilson. 

"Please,  sir,"  broke  in  the  stout  porter,  *'me  and  the 
young  feller  here  found  Mr.  Sam  just  where  you  see  'im 
not  half  an  hour  ago." 

**The  room,  I  understand,"  observed  the  doctor,  **be- 
longs  to  a  Massachusetts  congressman  temporarily^  out 
of  the  city.  Of  course,  young  Mr.  Holland  had  access  to 
it  by  means  of  duplicate  keys.     That  is  all  I  know." 

"It  is  fearful  I"  exclaimed  "Wilson,  turning  his  head 
away. 

"Sam  never  had  an  enemy  in  the  world,"  Hampton 
said  thoughtfully. 

The  rest  were  silent,  overcome  by  the  spectacle.  The 
sobs  of  the  elder  Holland  filled  the  corridor  outside. 
TVilson  went  to  him. 

"Come,  Mr.  Holland,"  he  said,  "let  me  take  you 
away." 

"Without  a  word  the  stricken  father  turned  as  he  was 
bidden,  and  the  two  slowlj'  disappeared  together. 

"Have  not  the  police  been  notified?"  inquired  Hamp- 
ton, addressing  no  person  in  particular.  "Surely  no 
time  should  be  lost,  if  this  devilish  crime  is  to  be  traced 
and  avenged." 

"The  chief's  office  was  notified  upon  the  first  outcry," 
replied  Dr.  Nash.  "I  have  no  doubt  the  officers  will  be 
here  in  a  few  moments." 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  hall, 
and  a  blue-coated  policeman  entered,  followed  by  two 
individuals  in  civilian  dress.  The  three  paused  in  the 
doorway  and  surveyed  the  scene.  Meanwhile,  the  doc- 
tor, advancing  and  stooping  over  the  dead  man,  unbut- 
toned the  waistcoat,  tore  aside  the  shirt,  on  which  were 
a  few  crimson  stains,  and  exposed  the  cruel  wound. 

"Death  came  instantly  to  the  poor  fellow,"  he  said. 
"He  was  stabbed  through  the  heart." 
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** Yet  he  did  not  die  of  the  wound.'* 

The  voice  that  spoke  these  words  had  not  been  heard 
in  the  room  before.  It  vibrated  like  the  tone  of  a  'cello. 
The  doctor  started  back  in  amazement.  All  eyes  turned 
upon  the  Signor,  who  had  advanced  as  he  spoke  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  little  group  gathered  about  the 
lifeless  body. 

*'Sir,"  said  Dr.  Nash,  **'you  said " 

'^Doctor,"  interrupted  Hampton,  **you  are,  perhaps, 
not  acquainted  with  our  friend.  He  is  Signor  Franca, 
now  of  Washington.  What  is  it,  Signor?"  turning  to 
the  latter. 

"If  you  will  observe  more  closely,"  continued  the 
Signor,  his  great  eyes  fixed  upon  the  gleaming  poniard, 
while  his  words  struck  to  the  hearts  of  all  present,  '*if 
you  will  observe  more  closely,  you  will  note  from  the 
condition  of  the  wound,  the  absence  of  blood,  and  other 
indications,  that  the  thrust  through  the  heart  followed 
death  by  some  hours,  and  did  not  cause  it." 

*''WhatI"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  falling  upon  his  knee 
and  bending  over  the  body,  while  the  others  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  in  wonder.  *'By  Heaven,  you  are 
right  I"  he  cried.  "The  man  was  dead  long  before  he 
received  this  I  What  does  it  mean?  Are  you  a  physi- 
cian, sir?"  he  added,  looking  up  at  the  Signor. 

*'I  am  not  a  physician,"  the  latter  replied  briefly. 
"Come,  boys," — addressing  his  friends — "poor  Sam  is 
beyond  your  help — and  beyond  mine,"  he  added  sadly. 
Then,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  olScer,  "Let  us  leave  the 
mystery  to  the  law." 

So  saying  the  Signor  turned  abruptly  and  left  the 
room,  followed  by  Hampton,  Holmes,  and  Dunbar  in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

A   PERPLEXING   MYSTERY. 

The  history  of  crime  in  all  the  section  that  looked  to 
Washington  as  its  central  point  included  no  chapter  so 
sensational  and  absorbingly  interesting  as  that  added  to 
it  by  the  murder  at  the  Hotel  Holland.  The  strange  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  crime  were  no  less  cause  for 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  public  received  the  details 
of  it  than  the  general  popularity  of  the  -victim,  who  num- 
bered his  personal  friends  in  the  city  by  the  score  and 
acquaintances  by  the  hundred.  Young  Sam  Holland  had 
been  hail-fellow-well-met  with  almost  every  individual 
among  the  great  number  accustomed  to  frequent  the 
hotel,  and  his  kindliness,  courtesy,  and  genial  manner 
had  never  failed  to  find  him  countless  friends.  His 
death  under  any  circumstances  would  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  widespread  comment  and  regret.  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  mystery  attending 
his  untimely  end  should  have  been  almost  the  sole  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  public  places  of  "Washington,  and, 
indeed,  in  hundreds  of  homes,  for  days  following  the 
discovery  of  the  body. 

Almost  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  crime,  and  the 
police  were  apparently  as  far  from  apprehending  the  per- 
petrator as  on  the  morning  after  its  commission.  The 
District  authorities  had  offered  a  substantial  reward  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  criminal,  and  this  had 
been  supplemented  by  another,  of  equal  proportions,  by 
the  elder  Holland,  who  had  been  prostrated  with  grief 
since  the  death  of  his  son.  Mercenary  motives,  however, 
proved  no  more  successful  in  discovering  the  criminal 
than  the  surmises  of  the  dead  man's  numerous  friends. 
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It  is  true  that  the  mystery  surrounding  the  immediate 
cause  of  young  Holland's  death  had  been  partially  cleared 
away  by  the  thorough  medical  examination  the  body  un- 
derwent at  the  hands  of  the  coroner.  Signor  Franca's 
discovery,  corroborated  by  Dr.  Nash,  that  the  dagger- 
thrust  had  been  given  some  hours  after  death,  was  fully 
substantiated,  and  the  true  cause  attributed  to  the  burst- 
ing of  a  blood  vessel  of  the  brain,  due  to  a  severe  blow  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  "With  what  instrument  the  blow 
was  administered,  however,  continued  to  be  as  much  a 
mystery  as  who  dealt  it.  Then  arose  the  fearful  conjec- 
ture as  to  why  the  murderer  had  stabbed  his  victim  long 
after  he  was  past  all  hope  of  ever  rising.  Was  it  to  make 
sure  of  his  work?  Certainly  the  time  which  the  doctors 
maintained  had  elapsed  between  the  blow  on  the  head 
and  the  thrust  of  the  knife  must  have  been  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  vengeful  spirit  that  the  awful  deed  had 
already  been  accomplished.  Morever,  where  was  the 
murderer  during  the  hours  the  body  lay  unstabbed? 
After  stealing  from  his  victim's  side,  did  he  return  after 
a  season  of  suspense  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure ;  or, 
more  horrible  still,  did  he  remain  in  that  room  with  the 
dead  body  long  after  death  had  ensued,  and  then  deliver 
the  fearful  stroke  in  sheer  ecstasy  of  blood-love? 

In  any  event,  what  motive  could  have  actuated  the 
fiend?  It  was  not  robbery.  Young  Holland's  watch, 
jeweled  studs,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  were 
found  upon  him,  and  certainly  the  criminal  had  time  to 
remove  them,  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  If  it  had  been 
revenge,  no  chapter  in  the  past  life  of  the  victim  could 
be  found  to  bear  out  the  theory,  although  his  relatives 
and  most  intimate  friends  were  ''pumped  dry"  by  the 
police,  in  an  effort  to  connect  some  incident  of  his  career 
with  the  murder.  The  same  seemed  true  of  possible 
jealousy,  or  any  motive  growing  out  of  an  affair  of  the 
heart;  for,  if  there  had  been  any  such  attachment  in  the 
young  man's  life,  it  remained  a  profound  secret  that 
went  with  him  to  his  grave.  It  was  observed,  too,  that 
his  death  had  not  been  preceded  by  a  struggle — at  least, 
there  were  no  evidences  of  it  remaining.  The  room 
where  the  body  lay  was  in  perfect  order,  ready  for  oc- 
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cupancy  at  any  moment  the  owner  should  choose  to 
return.  The  condition  of  the  dead  man's  clothes,  the 
expression  of  the  face,  even  the  parting  of  the  hair,  were 
proof  conclusive  that  young  Holland's  death  came  upon 
him  in  an  instant — without  warning,  without  a  moment 
in  which  to  cope  with  the  direful  messenger.  Xor  had 
the  murderer,  with  one  unsatisfactory  exception — the 
dagger — left  any  trace  behind  him.  There  were  no  stains 
of  blood  in  the  room,  save  the  few  upon  the  body — no 
finger  marks,  no  footprints,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  even 
intangible  evidence.  The  investigation  of  the  premises 
had  been  most  thorough,  and  the  officers  and  detectives, 
stimulated  by  the  rewards  offered,  untiring — the  whole 
resulting  in  the  discovery  of  practically  nothing. 

True,  young  Holland's  movements  and  intentions  up 
to  the  time  he  was  last  seen  alive  had  been  fairly  well 
ascertained.  He  had  completed  arrangements  for  a  run 
over  to  Baltimore,  with  the  expectation  of  being  absent 
two  or  three  days  only.  "When  last  seen,  he  had  bidden 
his  father  a  jocular  good-by,  as  he  was  about  going  to 
his  rooms  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  The  elevator  boy 
had  carried  him  to  the  third  floor,  but  had  been  told 
that  he  would  walk  down.  "Whether  he  did  descend 
could  not  be  learned  definitely,  though  no  person  could 
be  found  who  had  seen  him  after  that.  Yet  young  Hol- 
land's movements  about  the  hotel  were  regarded  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  course,  least  of  all  things  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  any  person  ac- 
customed to  the  place  to  say  certainly  whether  he  had 
observed  him  at  a  particular  moment  or  not.  However, 
the  theory  was  generally  accepted  that  the  unfortunate 
man  went  directly  upon  leaving  the  elevator  to  the  room 
in  which  he  was  subsequently  found  dead,  opened  the 
door  with  a  duplicate  key  he  had  taken  from  the  office, 
and  entered — for  what  strange  purpose  none  could  tell — 
never  to  return.  This  was  partially  borne  out,  at  least, 
by  the  fact  that  his  own  room  contained  no  evidence  of 
his  having  made  the  preparations  for  the  journey  which, 
he  claimed — whether  falsely  or  honestly  could  only  be 
conjectured — to  have  in  view. 

Bespecting  the  crime,   questions,  surmises,  and  sup- 
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positions  were  innumerable,  but  opinions  few.  It  re- 
quired something  like  divination  to  form  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  a  tragedy  like  this,  so  utterly  lacking  in  the 
features  which  experts  become  accustomed  to  expect  in  the 
process  of  solving  ordinary  criminal  problems.  The  only 
Uiing  in  the  form  of  a  tangible  clew  remaining  was  the 
assassin's  knife,  and  upon  this  the  detectives  concen- 
trated for  a  time  all  their  energies,  while  the  reading 
public  regarded  it  as  the  fountain  from  which  the  au- 
thorities were  daily  expected  to  pour  the  waters  of 
intelligence.  But  the  flood  came  not,  although  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  in  ^Yashington  and  other  large  cities 
were  certainly  industrious  enough.  The  weapon  in  the 
case  was  a  double-edged  dagger,  sharp  as  a  razor,  and 
pointed  with  a  deadly  finish.  The  blade  was  of  hardened 
steel,  surmounted  by  a  beautifully  chased  silver  hilt, 
having  raised  figures  representing  a  Venetian  scene  of 
men  and  girls  in  gondolas,  with  guitars  and  mandolins. 
The  cross-piece,  separating  the  blade  from  the  hilt,  was 
of  hardened  metal,  heavily  plated  with  gold  and  without 
ornamentation.  The  only  feature  of  the  weapon  that 
could  be  distorted  into  an  identification  of  it  by  the  most 
powerful  imagination  was  the  single  word,  **Yenice,"  in 
small  raised  silver  letters  upon  the  hilt.  Altogether,  the 
deadly  instrument  might  have  been  a  toy  or  a  fearful 
weapon  of  offense — an  ornament  suspended  from  the  wall 
of  my  lady's  boudoir,  or  a  death-dealing  blade  in  the 
hands  of  an  infuriated  maniac.  There  were,  doubtless, 
many  such  daggers  in  the  fine  residences  and  fashionable 
jewelry  stores  of  "Washington  on  the  day  this  particular 
one  was  employed  with  such  fatal  effect. 

The  official  pursuit  of  information  respecting  young 
Holland's  past  extended  to  elaborate  examinations  of 
many  of  his  more  intimate  associates,  including  AYil- 
lard  Hampton,  Jack  Dunbar,  George  Holmes,  John  Wil- 
son, and  Signor  Franca.  Each,  while  able  to  recall  very 
readily  many  happy  reminiscenses  of  the  murdered  man, 
was  totally  unable  to  relate  anything  in  the  remotest 
degree  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  crime,  although 
the  police  probed  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  even 
subjected  those    summoned  before    them  to    occasional 
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close  questioning  regarding  their  own  antecedents. 
Particularly  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  Signor  Franca, 
•whose  career  was  necessarily  less  like  an  open  book  to 
the  Washington  officials  than  the  lives  of  the  other  four, 
who  had  long  been  identified  with  the  city.  Moreover, 
some  curiosity  had  been  aroused  in  official  circles  by  the 
remarkable  celerity  with  which  the  Signor  had  called  at- 
tention to  the  most  mysterious  feature  of  the  case  upon 
the  first  discovery  of  the  body.  His  strangely  impressive 
manner,  the  singular  charm  of  his  individuality,  and  the 
controlling  influence  he  had  evidently  exerted  upon 
those  present  at  the  first  scene  in  the  drama  of  detec- 
tion, had  not  escaped  the  officers,  who  related  the  matter 
and  enlarged  upon  the  man  to  their  chief,  upon  the  first 
opportunity.  Dr.  Nash,  in  his  interview  with  the  in- 
vestigators, laid  particular  stress  upon  Signor  Franca's 
perspicacity,  which,  he  declared,  he  had  never  seen 
equalled  in  an  unprofessional  man.  In  addition  to  all 
this  it  was  well  known  that  the  Signor  had  been  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  younger  Holland.  The  two  were 
often  seen  in  congenial  intercourse,  upon  the  frequent 
occasions  when  the  Costa  Rican  lounged  about  the  hotel. 
So  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  examination. 

The  Signor,  however,  did  not  wait  for  a  summons  to 
police  headquarters.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  he  presented  himself  to  Chief 
Donnelly  in  the  latter's  private  office,  to  volunteer  any 
information  he  might  have  concerning  the  dead  man  and 
to  inquire  with  affectionate  solicitude  into  the  progress 
of  the  investigation. 

Chief  Donnelb'  received  his  Yisitor's  card  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

''Admit  the  gentleman  at  once,"  he  said,  although 
numerous  callers  had  thronged  the  anteroom  adjoining 
the  little  office,  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  long  before  the  Signor's  arrival. 

The  chief  bowed  profoundly  as  Franca  entered. 
Indeed,  the  very  presence  of  the  man  inspired  respect, 
even  in  a  police  official  bent  upon  an  absorbing  investiga^ 
tion. 
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**I  am  pleased  to  meet  you,  sir,"  he  said;  "no  doubt 
your  visit  is  in  connection  with  the  affair  at  the  Hotel 
Holland — a  perplexing  mystery,  indeed.  Pray  be  seated. 
Yes — a  perplexing  mystery.  Yet — '*  here  his  eyes 
sought  the  Signor's  face  with  a  scrutinizing  gaze — "if 
ouroflQcers  prove  themselves  as  acute  as  you  evinced  your- 
self yesterday,  Mr.  Franca,  we  may  have  strong  hopes  of 
running  the  guilty  to  earth." 

"Then  there  is  no  definite  clew  as  yet?"  asked  the 
Signor. 

"I  regret  to  answer  'No,*  "  replied  the  chief.  "It  is 
very  interesting — very  interesting,"  he  added  thought- 
fully. And  then,  quickly,  "you  were  well  acquainted 
with  young  Holland?" 

"Indeed,  yes,"  replied  the  Signor.  "It  is  my  custom 
to  lunch  with  a  few  friends  at  the  hotel.  For  almost 
two  years,  Sundays  excepted,  our  little  party  has  seldom 
missed  a  day.  I  often  lounged  about  the  house  at  other 
hours,  too,  and  became  a  fast  friend  of  the  young  man. 
We  were  often  together,  although  he  was  almost  fifteen 
years  my  junior.  You  may  believe  me,  sir,  I  have  en- 
countered many  bright  minds  in  my  time,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  have  seldom  met  a  subject  having  greater 
capabilities  in  certain  lines  than  my  dead  friend." 

"Subject,  you  say?"  queried  the  chief.  "Then  you 
regarded  the  young  man  as  sl protege,'* 

The  Signor  smiled. 

"Hardly,"  he  replied,  "although  I  delighted  in  ob- 
serving and  encouraging  the  natural  bent  of  young  Hol- 
land's mind." 

"Which  was  in  the  direction  of " 

"Something  you  would  never  suspect,"  interrupted 
the  Signor.  "It  always  seemed  odd  to  me  that  a  young 
man  reared  in  the  prosaic  and  rather  narrowing  environ- 
ment that  surrounded  Sam  Holland  should  develop  such 
a  taste  for  what  the  world  calls  mysticism,  but — pardon 
me — what  I  have  long  regarded  as  worthy  to  be  placed 
among  the  exact  sciences." 

The  chief  regarded  his  visitor  with  astonishment  and 
profound  interest.  Indeed,  no  listener  could  have  failed 
to  be  impressed  with  the  intensity  of  Franca's  mental 
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attitude.  It  reflected  itself  in  his  face,  which  glowed 
with  strange  intelligence,  and  doubly  manifested  itself 
in  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  convey  a  meaning  even  his 
eloquent  lips  could  not  express. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  chief.  ''Explain  yourself;  I 
hardly  understand." 

"Sam  Holland,"  continued  the  Signor,  "revealed  him- 
self to  me  more  unreservedly,  I  believe,  than  to  any  other 
among  his  friends.  His  whole  character,  like  mine,  re- 
sponded to  those  suggestions  that  touch  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  individual  and  eventually  bring  one  to  re- 
gard even  death  itself  with  comparative  indifference. 
Not  that  he  was  a  spiritualist  or  a  religionist  of  any  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  nearer  true  philosophy 
than  anything  else.  I  verily  believe,  sir,  that,  bad  he 
lived,  he  might  have  demoustrated  the  truth  of  that  phil- 
osophy to  the  whole  world  of  canting,  superficial  custom- 
worshipers,  who  accept  the  intellectual  dogmas  of  one 
age — and  that  a  barbarous  one — for  all  eternitj'." 

The  Signor  spoke  with  bitterness.  "But,  alas!"  he 
added,  in  a  sad  voice,  "his  death  marks  the  end." 

To  say  that  Chief  Donnelly  was  amazed  would  be  put- 
ting it  mildly.  This  was  a  kind  of  witness  he  had  never 
encountered  before.  Moreover,  he  found  himself 
strangely  drifting  under  the  influence  of  the  Signor's 
mood,  and  the  feeling,  new  to  him,  made  him  uncom- 
fortable. 

"You  have  not  resided  long  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Franca?"  he  inquired,  shifting  uneasilj'  in  his  chair. 

"Hardly  more  than  two  years,"  replied  the  Signor, 
resuming  a  normal  tone  in  marked  contrast  to  the  other. 
Chief  Donnelly  felt  relieved.  "Still,  my  friends  declare 
that  I  am  quite  Americanized,"  he  continued.  "I  was 
born  a  Costa  Eican,  although  it  is  many  years  since  my 
native  land  has  known  me.  My  youth  I  passed  in  France 
and  England  and  Germany,  with  later  a  term  of  years  at 
Heidelburg  and  a  return  to  the  university  for  a  season 
only  five  years  since.  My  whole  life  has  been  passed  in 
travel,  study,  and  pleasure.  The  United  States  I  have 
found  a  most  interesting  field  and  Washington  a  delight- 
ful city.     Here  I  have  what  I  most  desire — peace  and  a 
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few  good  friends,  cozy  apartments  in  McPherson  Square, 
and  a  little  retreat  in  the  country — quite  enough,  is  it 
not?" 

*'Yes,  quite  enough,"  replied  the  chief.  "And  that  is 
all?"  he  added  significantly,  as  the  Signer  rose. 

''That  is  all,  I  believe,"  the  latter  answered,  ''unless  I 
shall  be  happy  enough  ^to  remember  more  when  I  call 
again — provided  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  shall 
be  anxious  every  day  to  learn  what  may  be  new  respect- 
ing this  dreadful  tragedy,  if  I  may  have  your  confidence.*' 

"Without  reserve,  I  promise  you,  Mr.  Franca,"  ex- 
claimed the  ofiicial.  "And  I  may  have  occasion  to  hope 
for  your  assistance." 

"I  am  wholly  at  your  service,"  the  Signor  said,  bow- 
ing with  studied  politeness.  In  another  moment  he  was 
gone. 

"That  is  a  strange  man,"  said  Chief  Donnellj'"  to  him- 
self, nervousb^  beating  a  tattoo  with  his  fingers  upon  the 
desk  before  him.  "I  believe  that  is  the  strangest  man  I 
ever  met." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

AN   ANONYMOUS    COMMUNICATION. 

"Dear  John,  please  no  more  of  that.  It  is  so  distress- 
ing. You  have  talked  of  almost  nothing  else  since  the 
tragedy." 

The  speaker  was  a  woman  hard  upon  sixty,  but  with 
an  expression  of  kindly  vivacity  in  her  motherly  face 
remarkable  in  one  who  had  a  past  like  hers  to  look  back 
upon.  John  "V\'ilson  used  to  say  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  his  younger  sister,  Elinore,  the  world  never 
contained  a  woman  like  his  mother.  That  this  estimate 
of  her  value  was  lovingly  reciprocated  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  must  have  been  evident  to  any  who  remarked  the 
tone  and  expression  with  which  she  call  him  *'dear  John.  '* 
Mrs.  ^Yilsou  was  one  of  those  admirable  and  lovable 
matrons,  whose  quiet  influence  in  the  home  has  made  it 
possible  for  romanticists  to  speak  of  "Southern  chivalry" 
— one  of  those  women  who  instill  virtue,  as  well  as  in- 
telligence, kindness,  and  courage  into  their  children. 
Her  life  had  been  far  from  an  easy  one;  yet  in  her 
widowed  motherhood  and  old  age — the  latter  just  begin- 
ning to  dawn  upon  her  like  a  grateful  evening  time — she 
held  her  children  about  her  by  the  tender  ties  of  sym- 
jiathy  and  love,  revealing  themselves  in  the  candid  affec- 
tionate intercourse  that  characterized  all  the  members  of 
the  little  family. 

The  husband  and  father  had  died  shortlj^  after  the  war, 
crushed  in  heart  and  fortune  by  the  direful  consequences 
which  the  great  struggle  between  the  sections  had  im- 
posed upon  him.  The  affluence  Mrs.  Wilson  had  known 
in  the  early  days  of  her  married  life  was  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  she  set  bravely  to  work  to  gather  up  the 
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remnants  of  her  late  husband's  property,  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  the  lessons  of  economy  and  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  how  she  should  educate  her  children  and 
manage  to  ir,ive  them  something  like  the  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages they  had  come  to  regard  as  theirs  by  natural 
right.  It  was  a  hard  lesson,  but  she  had  mastered  it; 
and  now,  when  the  shadows  were  closing  around  her, 
she  realized  the  meaning  of  the  triumph  she  had  achieved, 
as  she  read  the  acknowledgment  of  her  life-work  in  the 
happy  eyes  of  her  devoted  children. 

There  were  now  gathered  about  her  on  this  lovely 
evening — one  of  the  first  in  May — John,  whom  we  already 
know,  Elinore,  and  Margaret,  the  married  daughter. 
They  were  sitting  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  old  home- 
stead, which  stood  back  from  the  country  road  a  few 
miles  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Rockville,  in 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  John  had  rolled  his 
mother's  easy-chair  close  to  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  upon 
which  he  sat,  leaning  against  one  of  the  massive  pillars 
that  towered  to  the  eaves,  his  feet  resting  upon  the  green 
sward  beneath.  The  mother's  hand  lay  upon  her  son's 
shoulder  affectionately,  and  occasionally  the  gentle 
fingers  stroked  his  soft,  brown  hair.  Near  them  sat 
Elinore,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  apparently  absorbed 
in  her  own  refloctions. 

An  observer  of  the  group  might  have  placed  her  age  at 
nineteen  or  twenty,  but  she  would  have  been  obliged  to 
confess  to  two  years  more  than  the  latter.  If  one  could 
have  marked  her  expression  in  the  gathering  dusk,  he 
would  have  acknowledged  that  hers  was  a  face  whose 
owner  had  something  more  than  youth  and  striking  love- 
liness in  her  favor.  It  was  a  thoughtful  face,  interpret- 
ing the  poetic  nature  that  gave  it  its  greatest  charm. 
Her  skin  was  white  and  clear  as  an  infant's,  with  just  a 
tinge  of  rich,  deep  coloring  in  the  rounded  cheeks  and 
dainty  ears.  Her  brow  was  high  and  fair,  and  crowned 
with  a  wealth  of  dark-brown  tresses,  exhibiting  more 
grace  than  art  in  the  manner  of  their  training.  The 
eyes,  not  blue  nor  gray,  but  an  indescribable  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  were  large  and  fringed  with  long,  dark 
lashes,  which,  raised  from  their  drooping,  gave  a  gentle 
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spirituality  to  her  gaze.  The  classic  nose  would  have 
been  the  delight  of  a  portrait  painter,  with  its  delicately 
dilated  nostrils  inhaling  the  perfume  of  this  May  even- 
ing. The  half-parted  lips  curved  with  just  a  suspicion 
of  feminine  petulance,  revealing  two  rows  of  glistening, 
regular  teeth — a  mouth  for  smiles,  when  the  spirit 
moved,  but  not  less  for  the  expression  of  strong  deter- 
mination at  other  times.  Her  form  was  beautifully 
moulded,  as  nature  loves  to  reveal  the  beautiful  in  the  out- 
lines of  the  ideal  Queen  of  Youth.  Her  stature,  above 
the  average  of  women,  not  considered  tall,  was  yet  not 
regal — sufiQcient  only  to  emphasize  the  contour  of  a  per- 
fect figure  with  a  suggestion  of  womanly  dignity. 

Margaret — Mrs.  Pelham — was  unlike  her  sister  in 
respect  to  the  forceful  element  in  the  latter's  character, 
expressed  so  faithfully'  in  her  face  and  bearing.  She 
was  a  brunette  with  large,  dark  eyes,  hair  black  and 
wavy,  and  a  face  new  soft  with  the  light  of  young 
maternal  love;  for  just  above  her  the  first  fruit  of  her 
happy  marriage  lay  sleeping  in  his  little  crib,  and  the 
mother's  attentive  ear  was  alert  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
versation to  catch  the  first  sound  that  might  betray  the 
little  one's  awakening.  The  wife  of  a  naval  officer  now 
on  a  5'ear's  cruise  in  the  waters  of  the  Old  "World,  the 
only  sorrow  she  had  thus  far  encountered  was  the  fre- 
quent enforced  absence  of  her  husband — sorrow  enough 
for  one  of  her  affectionate  nature,  it  is  true ;  but  allevi- 
ated, if  that  were  possible,  by  the  associations  of  home. 

**Idlehurst, "  the  Wilson  homestead,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  dozen  acres — now  all  that  remained  of  a  once 
far  more  considerable  estate — shaded  by  stately  trees 
and  bowered  in  vines.  A  broad  veranda  occupied  the 
full  front  of  the  house,  with  lofty  pillars  extending  to  the 
roof.  A  commodious  hall  pierced  the  center  from  front 
to  rear,  opening  on  the  right  and  left  into  the  various 
lower  apartments.  An  antique  staircase  rose  with  grad- 
ual ascent  from  the  polished  hardwood  floor,  and  on  the 
landing,  midway  between  the  first  and  second  stories, 
stood  an  old-fashioned  timepiece — the  typical  "old  clock 
on  the  stair.'*  In  front  of  the  house  a  heavily  shaded 
carriage  drive  described  a  semicircle  from  the  two  en- 
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trances  to  the  grounds.  In  the  rear  were  the  stables  and 
a  number  of  low,  brick  structures  seldom  seen  in  these 
da>'3,  but  once  familiar  in  every  Southern  home  as  the 
slave-quarters;  beyond  these,  a  modest  vegetable  garden 
and  an  uncultivated  field  or  two.  For  the  most  part  the 
place  was  dense  with  foliage  and  floral  undergrowth,  with 
an  absence  of  scrupuioas  care  and  artificial  cultivation 
that  might  have  been  open  to  criticism  in  the  days  when 
the  old  house  made  greater  pretensions  to  magnificence 
than  now. 

John  Wilson  raised  hia  mother's  hand  to  bis  lips  in 
answer  to  her  gentle  protest. 

**Yery  well,  mother,"  he  said.  **I  will  be  as  mum  as 
an  oyster  after  this.  But  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  cau- 
tion our  friends  when  they  come.  You  know  we  were 
all  on  such  good  terms  with  poor  Holland.  And  Jack 
Dunbar  especially  has  been  able  to  talk  of  nothing  else 
since  that  awful  day  at  the  hotel.  Jack  has  a  nose  for 
news  like  the  scent  of  a  hound  for  game,  and  his  failure 
to  unravel  the  mystery  has  been  the  disappointment  of 
his  life;  but  he  insists  that  he  will  do  it  yet,  if  it  is  the 
crowning  work  of  his  journalistic  career  when  he  has 
become  a  centenarian." 

*'Thatis  likehim;  be  is  so  enthusiastic !*'  saidElinore. 

**Hark!  Here  they  come!"  exclaimed  her  brother. 
*'Be  still — lie  down,  sir!" — this  to  a  great  mastiff  that 
had  lain  half-asleep  at  his  feet,  and  now  rose  with  a  low 
growl  as  the  rumble  of  a  heavy  carriage  and  the  clatter  of 
horses'  feet  were  heard  down  the  road.  *'Yes,  they  are 
turning  in,"  "Wilson  continued,  as  the  noise  denoted  a 
slower  pace  near  the  city-ward  gate.  Again  the  horses 
were  off  at  a  brisk  trot  up  the  circular  driveway,  and 
presently  emerged  in  full  view  from  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  The  shadows  had  been  gathering  fast,  and  the 
bright,  full  moon  was  just  beginning  to  peep  through  the 
foliage. 

*'Ship  ahoy!"  cried  Wilson,  seizing  the  nearest  bridle, 
while  the  big  dog  barked  a  vociferous  welcome;  and 
Willard  Hampton,  throwing  the  lines  to  Jack  Dunbar  at 
his  side,  sprang  clear  of  the  wheel  to  the  ground.  The 
others — George  Holmes  and  Signor  Franca — followed  in 
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more  leisurely  fashion,  and  all  presently  joined  the  little 
group  on  the  piazza,  \\'hile  the  horses  were  led  away  to 
the  stables. 

It  was  a  party  of  congenial  friends,  this  little  com- 
pany. Any  person  would  have  understood  that  from  the 
kindly  manner  in  which  the  new  arrivals  were  taken  at 
once  into  the  supreme  council  of  the  family,  as  if  all 
belonged  beneath  this  roof.  That  was  one  of  the  secrets 
of  Mrs.  ^Yilsou's  oneness  with  her  children — that  their 
friends  were  alwaj'S  her  friends,  without  reserve.  It  was 
a  matter  of  common  occurrence  for  the  four  who  had  just 
come,  to  spend  an  evening,  a  day,  and  once  a  year,  per- 
haps, a  week,  with  their  friends  at  Idlehursfc.  Signor 
Franca  had  declared  it  one  of  the  strongest  ties  tliat 
bound  him  to  "Washington,  and  Jack  Dunbar  had  been 
bold  enough  to  hint  that  perhaps  the  fair  Elinore  was  not 
the  least  consideration  to  influence  him  to  that  opinion. 
At  this  the  Signor  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"She  is  very  beautiful,"  he  had  said;  *'her  soul  walks 
in  high  places.  Perhaps  she  will  yet  solve  the  greatest 
problem  of  existence." 

Dunbar  would  have  asked  what  he  meant  by  that,  but 
the  Signor's  mood  was  evidently  not  open  to  approach. 

Hampton,  too,  was  perceptibly  moved  by  the  charms 
of  his  friend's  younger  sister,  although,  had  he  been 
accused  of  an  attitude  or  temper  anything  like  a  lover's, 
he  would  have  promptly  denied  the  soft  impeachment 

**You  are  very  welcome,"  said  Mrs.  "Wilson,  address- 
ing the  four  collectively,  and  extending  her  hand  to 
each. 

Her  daughters  were  not  less  cordial,  while  John  smiled 
benignly  upon  all  as  the  host  of  the  evening.  Lights 
were  soon  lit  and  the  gentlemen  lounged  in  comforta])le 
chairs  or  moved  about  at  will  in  a  manner  entirely  un- 
conventional. 

**"Whyso  silent,  Signor?"  observed  "Wilson,  remarking 
that  the  former  was  in  a  profound  reverie,  while  the 
others  chatted  incessantly. 

**I  was  wondering,"  replied  the  Signor,  ''where  we 
will  all  be  a  year  from  now." 

"Ah,  come,"  objected  "Wilson;  "would  you  have  us  in 
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the  damps?**  And,  then,  irreverently,  "'Heaven  knows 
we  may  all  be  dead  by  tliat  time!" 

*' Why ,  John ! "  interposed  his  mother,  "don't  say  such 
things!'* 

**And  even  in  that  event,"  continued  the  Signor,  "I 
would  still  be  wondering." 

*'That  seems  to  cast  some  reflection  on  the  certainty  of 
your  future  state,  Signor,"  said  Dunbar,  smiling. 

*'I  am  not  puzzled  about  that,"  replied  the  Signor. 
"My  future  state  and  my  present  state  are  both  one  to 
me.  "Why,  the  dividing  line  is  not  the  width  of  a  hair. 
I  verily  believe  we  ought  to  cross  it  and  recross  it,  as 
you  would  enter  the  open  door  there  and  return  and  sit 
by  my  side." 

"So!"  exclaimed  Dunbar.  "That  would  be  mightily 
inconvenient  for  me,  if  I  rightly  remember  the  disposi- 
tion of  my  old  stepfather,  who  crossed  over  many  j'ears 
ago.'; 

"Nevertheless,  my  dear  Jack,"  replied  the  Signor,  "if 
the  deft  stroke  of  a  keen  razor  across  your  neck  will  send 
you  to  him,  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  there  not  some 
law  in  this  great  universe  that  will  send  him  to  you  ?" 

"Come,  come,  Signor,  you  are  not  well  to-night,"  in- 
terposed Hampton.  "I,  for  one,  am  unable  to  follow 
you.  Shall  we  desert  him.  Miss  Wilson?"  this  to 
Elinore.  "You  know  I  haven't  seen  the  garden  yet,  and 
rou  promised  me  I  should  have  a  peep  at  it  the  last  time 
I  was  here."     He  leaned  forward  as  he  spoke. 

Elinore  had  said  nothing  for  some  time.  She  had  sat 
intently  observing  the  Signor  while  he  spoke,  an  expres- 
sion upon  her  face  that  seemed  to  encourage  him  to  go 
on.     But  he  paused. 

"It  i.<?  a  beautiful  night,"  he  said.  "How  lovely  the 
moon  is  through  the  trees!" 

Instantly  the  young  girl  arose. 

"Come,  let  us  go,"  she  said  to  Hampton. 

The  latter  sprang  to  her  side  with  alacrity,  and  pres- 
ently they  were  lost  to  view  around  the  corner  of  the 
house.  The  Signor 's  lips  parted  in  a  smile,  denoting  a 
mixture  of  satisfaction  and  amusement. 

Elinore  led  her  companion  down  a  gravel  walk  beneath 
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the  trees,  in  the  direction  of  the  garden.  Presently  she 
paused  in  the  shadow  of  the  projecting  roof. 

"See,"  she  said,  *'here  are  lilies  of  the  valley. " 

The  beautiful  flowers  were  growing  wild  in  great  pro- 
fusion at  her  feet. 

Hampton  stooped  to  pluck  one.  As  he  did  so,  his 
coat  caught  upon  a  neighboring  bush,  and  a  square, 
white,  sealed  envelope  dropped  from  his  pocket. 

**See  what  you  have  dropped,  "exclaimed  Elinore,  pick- 
ing it  up.  **Why,"  she  continued,  holding  it  out  of  the 
shadow,  *'the  moon  is  so  bright  one  can  read  by  its 
light.  See,  now — 'Mr.  Willard  Hampton,  Thomas  Circle, 
Washington,  D.  C  " 

"Yes, "  replied  Hampton,  drawing  near  and  glancing 
over  her  shoulder.  "There  were  a  number  of  such  docu- 
ments at  my  rooms  to-night  when  I  went  home — invita- 
tions, cards,  weddings,  receptions,  and  all  that.  I  swept 
the  whole  lot  into  my  pocket  and  utterly  forgot  them." 

"Oh,  do  open  it,"  cried  Elinore,  with  girlish  enthusi- 
asm. "You  are  always  talking  about  your  balls  and  par- 
ties and  receptions.  And  what  do  I  know  about  them — 
poor  thing! — away  off  here  in  the  wilderness?" 

Hampton  laughed. 

"By  all  means,  open  it  yourself,"  he  said. 

Elinore  tore  open  the  envelope.  "I  do  hope  it  is  a 
wedding,"  she  said,  "or  at  least  a  grand  ball." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  forth  the  enclosure  and  held  it 
to  the  moonlight. 

"Why,  it  is  a  lady's  note,"  she  said,  offering  to  return 
it  to  him. 

"Never  mind,"  he  answered;  "read  it  aloud — an  invi- 
tation to  dine,  likely." 

In  a  clear  voice  Elinore  read,  though  faltering  over  the 
obscure  meaning  of  the  strange  communication : 

"  *A  gentleman  of  executive  ability,  liberal  education, 
considerable  means  and  unwavering  courage.  Surely 
sir,  you  do  not  lack  the  latter  quahjication.'  " 

They  were  the  exact  words  of  the  mysterious  advertise- 
ment, with  an  insinuation  added. 
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Hampton  felt  as  if  the  ground  were  opening  to  receive 
him. 

''Why,  what  in  the  world  does  that  mean?"  queried 
his  companion,  in  amazement. 

"I — I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'*  he  faltered.  "It  is 
some  infernal  deviltry,  I  believe.  I  beg  your  pardon," 
— he  was  pale  and  agitated — "I  cannot  explain  it,  for  I 
know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do." 

Elinore  looked  up  at  him  in  gentle  wonder.  The 
silence  became  oppressive. 

"Let  us  go  back,"  he  said  presently,  and  together 
they  retraced  their  steps  to  where  the  others  sat  convers- 
ing. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    SIGNOR    RECITES. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  Hampton  seemed 
morose  and  unhappy. 

Elinore,  too,  keenly  felt  the  embarrassment  of  the  situ- 
ation. She  had  been  innocently  led  into  the  one  act, 
which,  above  all  others,  she  abhorred — the  prying  into 
the  affairs  of  other  people  to  their  disadvantage  and  her 
misfortune.  Yet  she  could  not  refrain  from  pondering 
over  the  singular  communication  she  had  so  unsuspect- 
ingly disclosed  to  her  companion.  Of  course  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  first  mysterious  instance  in  which 
Hampton  had  become  familiar  with  the  words  she  had 
just  read  to  him,  and  to  her  mind  the  note  revealed  only 
some  unpleasant  relation  existing  between  him  and 
another  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  her  friend  appeared  in 
a  decidedly  unpleasant  light.  The  insinuation  of  coward- 
ice contained  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  unwelcome 
missive  was  particularly  disagreeable.  What  could  be 
the  occasion  of  it?  Had  Hampton  in  any  way  compro- 
mised himself?  Was  he,  in  truth,  less  the  man  of  honor 
than  she  had  always  conceived  him?  The  thought  sent  a 
little  pang  to  her  heart  that  mantled  to  a  blush  upon  her 
cheek;  for  while  she  would  not  have  confessed  to  any 
feeling  more  profound  than  that  of  a  strong  platonic 
attachment  to  her  brother's  friend,  this  new  revelation, 
neverthless,  carried  with  it  a  sharp  sudden  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  something  more  tender  in  her  attitude 
toward  him. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  governing 
our  relations  with  those  whom  we  admire,  respect,  or 
love,  that  the  subtle  appearance  of  anything  to  their  dis- 
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credit  instantly  arouses  in  us  an  almost  instinctive  im- 
pulse to  fly  to  their  defense ;  and  in  the  act  our  affections 
become  expanded,  until  we  are  more  likely  to  exaggerate 
our  feelings  toward  the  object  of  them  than  otherwise. 

This  was  true  of  Eliuore  in  the  present  instance.  Her 
gentle  nature  could  not  brook  the  entrance  of  the  shadow 
of  doubt  betwixt  herself  and  Hampton.  She  recalled  the 
many  proofs  of  the  honest  manhood  he  had  exhibited 
during  their  long  acquaintance;  his  uniform  kindness  to 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  his  thoughtfulness 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  others;  his  generositj', 
lack  of  vanity,  candor — and,  by  no  means  least  of  all — the 
obvious  favor,  to  use  a  mild  term,  in  which,  she  could 
not  fail  to  observe,  he  had  always  regarded  her.  Yet  the 
donbt  remained,  as  doubt  always  will,  when  seemingly 
trivial  misunderstandings  are  permitted  to  develop  into 
serious  estrangements  for  the  want  of  the  ''ounce  of  pre- 
vention" contained  in  an  instant,  frank  explanation. 

'*'!  will  not  believe  it,"  she  declared  to  herself  reso- 
lutely; and  then  with  feminine  inconsistency  fell  to 
measuring  again  the  pros  and  cons  involved  in  the 
dilemma. 

On  his  part  Hampton  was  equally  perturbed.  There 
was  a  fierce  conflict  in  his  mind  between  speculation 
regarding  the  authorship  and  object  of  the  singular  mes- 
sage, and  the  effect  it  must  have  had  upon  his  fair  com- 
panion. 

"Why  should  I  be  the  victim  of  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondence?" he  asked  himself.  ''What  does  it  mean? 
Who  can  be  responsible  for  it,  and  what  object  can  the 
woman  have  in  view?" 

For  that  a  feminine  hand  had  penned  the  mysterious 
lines  was  beyond  doubt.  Moreover,  his  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  handwriting  on  the  wrapper  of  the  news- 
paper which  contained  the  advertisement  first  directed 
to  him  would  have  convinced  him  that  the  two  were 
addressed  by  one  and  the  same  person,  even  had  the 
language  of  the  note  not  done  so. 

"At  least,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  this  last  communica- 
tion," he  thought,  and  regretted  that  he  had  taken  his 
friends   into  his  confidence  regarding   the   first.     The 
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affair,  far  from  possessing  the  aspect  of  the  joke  he  had 
at  first  been  disposed  to  consider  it,  began  to  appear  in 
a  very  serious  light.  That  he  should  be  the  object  of 
underhanded  attack  of  any  sort,  angered  him;  that  it 
should  proceed  from  such  an  unknown  and  mysterious 
source,  seriously  annoyed  him;  and  that  the  author  of  it 
all  appeared  to  be  a  woman,  piqued  his  curiosity  and 
aroused  in  him  a  hot  desire  to  solve  the  unpleasant  prob- 
lem. The  intimation  of  the  note,  that  his  failure  to  fol- 
low the  matter,  as  advised  by  the  original  advertisement, 
was  due  to  lack  of  courage,  brought  all  the  resentment  of 
his  nature  to  the  surface. 

''It  is  a  miserable  subterfuge  to  engage  me  still  deeper 
in  the  toils,"  he  thought;  but,  nevertheless,  for  his  own 
vindication  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  answer  the  first 
communication.  Hampton  might  have  justly  prided 
himself  upon  his  intrepid  spirit;  for  his  whole  disposi- 
tion, as  w^ell  as  the  traditions  of  his  blood,  revolted 
against  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  while  it  qualified 
him  to  meet  danger  with  brave  and  effective  resistance. 
Revolving  in  his  mind  all  the  associations  of  his  career, 
and  recalling  the  face  and  name  of  almost  every  woman 
of  his  acquaintance,  he  could  think  of  not  one  in  the 
least  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  his  present  state  of  mind. 
The  effort  was  futile,  and  he  relinquished  it  in  disgust. 

From  this  he  fell  to  pondering  upon  the  effect  which 
the  reading  of  the  note  must  have  had  upon  Elinore. 
Regard  the  circumstance  as  he  might,  he  could  not  see 
himself  revealed  to  her  in  any  other  than  a  most  unfavor- 
able view.  What  must  she  think  of  such  a  communica- 
tion, addressed  to  him,  as  she  had  readily  observed  by 
a  woman?  Did  it  not  indicate  on  the  face  of  it  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unpleasant  relation — perhaps  a  compromising 
one — between  himself  and  the  author?  AYhat  other 
interpretation  could  she  give  it,  than  that  she  had  blun- 
dered upon  a  secret  he  certainly  would  have  withheld 
from  her?  Must  it  not  occur  to  her  that  in  some  way  he 
had  performed  an  unworthy  part,  deserving  the  rebuke 
contained  in  the  closing  words  of  the  unfortunate  epistle? 
Yividly  he  recalled  his  action  at  the  moment  of  her  dis- 
covery— his    faltering  denial  of  all  knowledge   of  the 
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words*  meaning,  his  evident  embarrassment — in  short, 
his  whole  attitude,  speaking  nothing  more  plainly  than 
surprise,  confusion  and  chagrin!  Accepting  Elinore's 
probable  point  of  view,  he  could  not  picture  himself  in 
any  other  condition  than  that  of  a  man  detected  in  an 
unmanlj'  predicament.  Naturally  he  burned  with  the 
desire  for  self-vindication — now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
since  the  others  were  near.  He  was  angry  with  the 
world,  disgusted  with  himself,  and  along  with  the  smart 
of  his  passion  came  the  feeling,  almost  like  a  revelation, 
that  he  had  hazarded  his  standing  with  the  one  whose 
good  opinion,  above  that  of  all  others,  he  had  reason  to 
value  and  to  foster. 

"By  Heaven,"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "I  shall  right 
myself  with  her,  if  it  brings  me  to  my  knees!" 

It  was  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  a  feeling  of 
restraint  fell  upon  the  little  group  on  the  piazza,  when 
these  two  rejoined  the  others  with  apparently  little  dis- 
position toward  conversation.  John  "Wilson  was  still 
seated  upon  the  edge  of  the  porch,  talking  and  laughing 
with  Jack  Dunbar,  who  sat  beside  him,  while  Mrs.  AYil- 
6on,  in  her  chair  just  above  him,  was  happy  in  her  son's 
amusement,  interjecting  a  word  now  and  then  while  con- 
tentedly contemplating  his  merry  flow  of  spirits.  Mar- 
garet had  gone  within;  George  Holmes  and  Signor 
Franca  had  moved  their  chairs  a  little  closer  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's, while  Hampton  sat  at  a  little  distance  in  moody 
silence. 

''What  has  become  of  Margaret?'*  inquired  Elinore, 
in  sheer  desperation  of  anything  more  interesting  to  say. 
She  knew  very  well  that  her  sister  could  not  remain  half 
an  hour  away  from  her  infant  son,  even  while  he  slept. 

"She  has  gone  to  listen  for  the  baby,"  replied  her 
mother.     *'It  should  not  be  difficult  to  guess  that.'* 

*'She  is  a  perfect  slave  to  that  youngster!"  declared 
John  in  a  very  superior  tone.  "If  he  grows  up  to  ap- 
preciate the  care  lavished  upon  him  in  his  infancy,  he 
will  be  crushed  by  the  thought  of  the  debt  he  owes  his 
mother." 

"Don't  fear,  John,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson.  "He  will 
never  have  occasion  to  worry  over  it — at  least,  not  until 
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he  has  children  of  his  own.  The  debt  Tve  owe  our 
mothers  is  never  appreciated  until  the  sacrifices  of  mother- 
hood are  made  known  to  us  by  experience." 

*'As  yours  have  been,  dear  mother,"  said  John,  affec- 
tionately closing  his  hand  upon  her  own. 

Margaret's  soft  step  was  heard  descending  to  the  hall. 

*'Come,  all  of  you,  "she  said,  pausing  upon  the  thresh- 
old.    "I  want  5'ou  to  come  and  see  my  baby." 

**Must  we  go,  Margaret?"  asked  John,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  resignation. 

**0f  course  we  must,"  interposed  Dunbar.  ** Would 
you  deprive  your  nephew  of  the  admiration  of  a  company 
like  this?" 

**W'ell,  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  smiling,  ''if 
you  would  indulge  a  mother's  pride,  we  will  not  tarrj'." 

*'To  say  nothing  of  a  grandmother's  pride,"  inter- 
rupted her  son. 

**For  my  part,"  observed  Holmes,  *'I  am  sure  it  would 
be  a  great  pleasure.  The  sight  of  a  sleeping  child  is  good 
for  any  one." 

The  others,  including  Hampton  and  Elinore — both 
glad  of  anything  likely  to  varj^  their  emotions — signified 
their  acceptance  of  the  invitation  by  rising,  and,  Mar- 
garet leading  the  way,  all  proceeded  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  up  the  stairs.  Still  conducted  by  the  proud 
mother,  they  entered  the  apartment  always  designated 
by  the  little  family  as  *'the  baby's  room;"  dedicated  to 
the  jo3'S  and  trials  of  young  maternity.  The  furnishings 
of  the  place  were  disclosed  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp 
turned  low  and  shaded,  resting  upon  a  little  stand,  which 
held  also  a  wonder  in  the  form  of  baby's  basket  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  an  infant's  dressing-table.  Dainty 
white  curtains,  caught  at  the  side  by  silken  bands, 
adorned  the  windows,  through  which  the  moon  shone 
with  mild,  poetic  radiance.  An  arched  doorway,  hung 
with  heavy  tapestry,  led  into  the  adjoining  apartment — 
presumably  the  mother's.  In  an  old-fashioned  walnut 
crib,  drawn  near  the  open  window  to  catch  the  cool 
breeze  of  the  beautiful  May  evening,  laden  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  honeysuckle  that  trained  about  the  great 
porch,  the  child  slept  peacefully.     His  golden  bail  fell  iu 
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ringlets  about  tbe  tiny  ears  and  stirred  beside  tbe  rosy 
cheek,  as  tbe  soft  air  kissed  bis  forehead.  One  little 
baud  nestled  upon  the  pillow  beneath  his  chin;  the  other 
rested  by  bis  side,  exposing  a  rounded,  dimpled  arm, 
fair  as  the  delicate  texture  of  the  lily.  The  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  the  chest  rose  and  fell  with  the  regular 
breathing  of  infancy  ;  and,  save  for  now  and  then  a  slight 
movement  or  a  sigh  of  repose,  the  little  one  lay  still.  It 
was  a  picture  that  must  have  appealed  to  the  most  in- 
different heart.  All  present  were  certainly  struck  by  its 
beauty,  as  they  drew  near. 

'*Isn't  he  lovable?"  asked  Margaret,  in  an  enthusiastic 
undertone. 

*'The  dear  little  fellow!"  exclaimed  Elinore,  bending 
low  over  her  small  nei)hew,  while  Mrs.  Wilson  contem- 
plated the  scene  in  happy  silence. 

"With  the  permission  of  this  company,"  said  Signor 
Franca,  waving  his  hand  as  if  to  command  the  attention 
bis  words  were  instantly  accorded,  "with  the  permission 
of  this  company,  I  would  like  to  recite  a  poem." 

His  tone  was  low,  but  the  enunciation  wonderfully  dis- 
tinct. 

"Bravo,  Signor!"  whispered  Wilson.  ** We  have  ears 
only  for  you!" 

The  Signor  smiled.  "I  will  say  bj'  way  of  introduc- 
tion," he  continued,  "that  the  verses  are  an  effort  of  my 
own,  composed  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  less  prosaic 
than  now,  and  that  my  sister's  little  son,  in  far-off  Costa 
Rica,  was  the  inspiration  of  my  Muse.  The  w'ords,  for- 
merly in  Spanish,  I  afterward  translated." 

The  others  fell  back  a  little  space,  leaving  the  Signor 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  crib.  The  lamplight  and  the 
moon  revealed  the  expression  of  his  striking  counte- 
nance, now  glowing  with  the  fervor  of  a  poetic  soul,  as 
leaning  slightly  forward  and  seeming  to  address  tbe 
sleeping  child  in  a  half-reverie,  be  spoke  these  lines: 


What  fancies  of  thy  tireless  brain 
Ciiase  one  another  in  thy  sleep, 

And,  j3eeing  fast,  return  again, 
As  shadows  on  the  fitful  deep 
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Pursue  the  wave  and  brave  its  crest — 
Then  disappear  in  Ocean's  breast? 

What  phantoms  seem 

To  haunt  thy  dream 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  perfect  rest? 

And  now  what  happy  little  sprite 

ISIakes  thee  to  smile  so  peacefully, 
As  if  the  Angel  of  the  Xight 

Had  set  thy  childish  troubles  free? 
What  fairy's  kiss  from  off  thy  brow 
Effaced  that  tiny  frown  just  now? 
Do  spirits  keep 
Watch  o'er, thy  sleep 
As  pure,  as  innocent  as  thou? 

Art  dreaming  of  the  wakeful  day, 

Its  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears. 
The  sunlight  and  the  birds'  sweet  lay — 
The  shadows,  disappointments,  tears?j 
Dost  know  in  far-off  Slumberland 
The  love-pat  of  thy  father's  hand, 
Or  hear  once  more, 
As  oft  of  yore, 
Thy  mother's  voice,  and  understand? 

Or  is  thy  soul  from  earthly  ties 

Free  as  the  stars  that  gem  the  night, 
Watching  Elysian  glories  ri«e 

In  some  far  Eden  of  delight? 
If  so  thou  gatherest  flowers  there — 
Thou  art  thyself  the  one  most  fair. 

Yet  all  alone  ^ 

Wouldst  thou  be  gone, 
And  I  not  near,  thy  joy  to  share? 

There  is  a  veil  that  God  hath  drawn 

Across  the  parting  of  our  ways. 
That  none  may  lay  his  hand  upon. 

Its  folds  to  put  aside  or  raise. 
Save  Death  or  Sleep  his  guardian  be. 
I  would  in  either  that  with  the«. 
Dear  little  heart, 
I  might  depart, 
To  bear  thee  loving  company. 


The  last  verse  was  spoken  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  tone 
and  manner  of  such  reverent  devotion  that  every  head 
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present  bowed  with  instinctive  reverence.  Tears  were 
brimming  over  Margaret's  eyes  and  shone  significantly 
in  Elinore's  and  her  mother's.  Some  masculine  throats, 
too,  were  on  the  point  of  gulping  down  some  imaginary 
but  suspicious  substance.  The  scene,  the  hour,  the 
Signer's  words  had  touched  all  hearts. 

Silently  Margaret  led  the  little  company  out  into  the 
hall. 

**Signor,**  said  Hampton,  as  they  descended  the  stair, 
"I  had  no  idea  you  were  a  poet." 

"Nor  am  I  in  my  later  days,'*  replied  the  Signer. 
*'But  if  I  were  I  would  not  be  preaching  the  false  philos- 
ophy contained  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  verses  you  have 
just  heard." 

'*What!  Signer!"  exclaimed  Wilson ;  "denj' the  truth 
of  your  own  inspiration!     How  is  that?" 

The  others,  too,  expostulated ;  but  Elinore  said  nothing. 

'*Come,"  replied  the  Signer,  ''when  we  are  seated,  if 
you  care  to  listen,  I  will  tell  you.'* 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  SIGNOR  THEORIZES. 

SiGNOR  Franca's  recitation  had  created  a  profound 
impression  upon  bis  auditors.  Not  one  could  have  ques- 
tioned the  purity  of  the  emotions  that  had  moved  him 
during  its  delivery,  much  less  could  any  deny  the  strange 
intensity  and  marvelous  charm  of  his  eloquence.  He  had 
seemed  wholly  lost  to  the  presence  of  the  others,  com- 
pletely bound  up  in  the  noble  and  gentle  sentiments  of 
his  verses,  which,  whatever  the  poetic  value  of  the  com- 
position, could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  all  when  expressed 
with  the  force  and  sympathetic  earnestness  that  most 
affected  his  hearers. 

It  was  naturally,  therefore,  the  occasion  of  no  little 
surprise  among  them  when  their  friend  promptly  denied 
real  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  his  lines,  with  a  degree 
of  sang  froid  as  remarkable  as  his  former  seriousness 
seemed  genuine. 

As  they  passed  out  upon  the  piazza,  Leo,  the  mastiff, 
stood  just  beyond  the  threshold,  with  his  great  head 
raised  and  eyes  seeking  the  face  of  each,  until  rewarded 
by  the  assurance  of  his  mistress'  presence.  The  Signor 
observed  the  dog. 

"What  a  fine  fellow  he  is,"  he  said,  extending  his 
hand  as  if  to  pat  him.  The  mastiff  drew  back  with 
something  like  a  snarl ;  and,  walking  straight  to  Elinore, 
rubbed  his  nose  against  her  hand. 

"Leo's  preference  is  obvious,"  remarked  the  Signor, 
half-laughing,  but  inwardly  resenting  the  reception  the 
brute  had  accorded  his  intended  caress.  The  temper 
Franca  could  neither  influence  nor  control — even  though 
it  were  a  dog's — instantly  became  hostile  to  him. 
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"Now,  Signor  Franca,  do  explain  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
"Wilson,  as  the  others  grouped  themselves  about  her. 
'*How  will  you  shatter  our  idols?  If  you  must  be  so 
unkind,  pray  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once." 

"Yes,"  added  Hampton,  whose  mood — temporarily,  at 
least — had  changed  for  the  better  during  the  enactment 
of  the  little  drama  above  stairs,  "you  have  thrown  the 
mantle  of  your  magnetism  over  us;  now  lift  it,  if  you 
can." 

The  Signor  regarded  his  friend  with  a  quizzical  ex- 
pression, then  dropped  his  gaze  with  a  look  of  inward 
amusement.  Elinore  glanced  uneasily  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  two  men,  but  quickly  regained  her  former 
attitude,  as  if  the  scrutiny  had  dispelled  some  indefinable 
apprehension.     The  others  urged  Franca  to  proceed. 

"As  you  will,"  he  said,  seating  himself  before  one  of 
the  great  pillars,  a  little  removed  from  the  rest,  and  with 
his  face  toward  the  door.  The  light  from  the  hall,  shoot- 
ing across  the  areaway,  illumined  his  countenance  and 
glistened  in  his  eyes,  which,  slightly  raised,  steadfastly 
absorbed  the  radiance  with  the  gaze  of  one  wandering  in 
dreams. 

He  paused  a  moment;  and  then,  "Perhaps  you  will 
think  me  fanciful,"  he  said  diffidently.  "Indeed,  many 
have  thought  me  worse  than  that,"  he  added,  with  a 
bitter  smile.  "Perhaps  all  of  you  will  not  understand 
me" — this  with  emphasis  and  a  glance  at  Elinore,  who 
seemed  to  comprehend  its  meaning  in  a  way  the  speaker 
did  not  fail  to  note.  He  leaned  forward  slightly,  with  a 
momentary  air  of  satisfaction,  and  then  continued 
earnestly. 

"What  I  most  condemn  in  the  modest  lines  I  just  now 
recited,"  he  said,  "is  the  assumption  toward  the  close 
that  the  obscurity  of  our  relations  toward  one  another  in 
this  world,  and  the  cloud  that  overhangs  our  destiny  in 
the  next,  are  in  any  sense  natural — that  is,  existing  by 
the  law  of  nature  or  the  will  of  God,  unthwarted  by  the 
perversity  of  man.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  in 
all  our  intellectual  and  moral  foresights  we  begin  by 
assuming  that  there  is  one  point  beyond  which  we  can 
never  look — a  confession  at  the  outset  of  the  ultimate 
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failure  of  whatever  we  propose  to  do,  to  think,  or  to  be. 
Instead  of  instantly  asserting  his  inalienable  right  to 
know  all  things,  man  approaches  the  real  problems  of 
existence  with  a  cowardly  plea  of  self-insufficiency.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  us  give  up  the  battle  at  one 
and  the  same  point;  unquestionably,  one  man  persists  in 
exercising  his  powers  of  comprehension  and  right  of 
delving  to  the  bottom  of  things,  where  another  dallies  in 
listless  helplessness  upon  the  surface.  Plato  had  visions 
undreamed  by  Caesar;  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lifted  up  His 
eyes  and  beheld  the  truth  in  regions  whose  very  existence 
was  unsuspected  by  His  custom-bound  followers  of  His 
own  and  every  succeeding  generation.  Yes,  I  repeat,  it 
is  the  crime  of  the  race  that  all  men — the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  the  far-seeing  and  the  blind — have  indulged  the 
fatal  error  of  confessing  a  limit  before  they  have  reached 
it.  "We  say  we  do  not  know  a  thing  because  we  cannot 
know  it.  How  can  a  man  ever  hope  to  stumble  upon  the 
truth  while  he  sits  idly  by  and  impotentlj-  protests  that 
it  isbej'ond  his  reach?  "VN'hy,  they  say  that  man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God!  He  is  the  'masterpiece  of  creation' 
—  the  highest  expression  of  a  divine  ideal.  That  is  what 
they  say.  But  what  do  they  do?  Why,  my  friends,  the 
moralist  objects  that  he  is  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
full  benevolence  of  creation ;  the  philosopher  laments  the 
limitations  of  his  environment,  and  between  the  two  the 
moral  and  philosophic  world  stands  just  where  it  did 
five  thousand  years  ago!" 

The  Signer  was  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, though  every  faculty  and  every  impulse  remained 
under  perfect  control.  Yet  a  strange  light  burned  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  wonderful  influence  seemed  to  pervade  his 
every  word.  The  effect  upon  the  company'  was  obvious, 
for  all  sat  spellbound  by  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  if 
not  convinced  of  the  plausibility  of  his  argument. 

"The  most  cowardly  thing  about  it  all,"  he  continued 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm,  "the  meanest,  shallowest 
thing  about  it  is  that  man  follows  this  self-debasement 
by  willfully  throwing  all  the  responsibility  upon  God.  It 
is  God  that  has  made  man  the  butt  and  plaything  of  the 
material  universe,  God  that  has  placed  in  his  way  insur- 
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mountable  obstacles,  hedged  him  about  with  a  restricted 
environment,  and  removed  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
knowledge  wholly  out  of  his  reach!  This  has  been  the 
cry  of  the  world  in  all  lands  and  all  tongues  since  the  first 
light  of  intelligence  flashed  upon  the  human  mind. 
This  cry  has  dominated  all  philosophies,  all  creeds,  and 
all  religions.  It  is  man's  eternal  apology  for  his  own 
apathy  and  his  own  ignorance.  How,  I  ask  you,  my 
friends,  can  the  soul  come  to  its  own  while  assuming  that 
its  own  is  unattainable?  Why  should  we  admit  any 
achievement  to  be  beyond  us?  Will  the  admission 
bring  us  any  nearer  to  it?  Will  it  lift  us  up,  enlarge 
our  faculties,  quicken  our  energies,  increase  our  power? 
Or  will  it  hold  us  down  to  one  monotonous,  level  plain, 
in  which  we  lie  and  dream  of  mountains  that  we  never 
climb? 

**We  know  that  we  have  a  spiritual  nature.  Why, 
then,  set  limitations  upon  it,  even  in  this  world?  For 
my  part,  I  can  see  no  hope  for  the  race,  if  we  continue 
in  the  narrow  confines  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed. Certainly  they  are  not  expanding — have  not  ex- 
panded since  history  began.  If,  then,  the  processes  of 
the  past  have  proven  nothing,  why  not  begin  anew,  or, 
rather,  where  our  best  minds  supinely  left  off?'* 

**But,  Signor, "  interposed  Mrs.  Wilson,  ** would  yon 
have  a  finite  mind  essay  the  infinite?" 

"Where  is  the  finite  mind?"  replied  the  Signor.  *'Am 
I  not  infinite?  We  say  that  the  main  quality  of  infinity 
is  love.  Then,  so  far  as  my  spiritual  nature  absorbs  that 
divine  quality- — and  absorb  it  it  must,  to  a  certain  extent 
else  am  I  not  of  the  handiwork  of  God — just  so  far  I  am 
infinite.  Are  we  not  all  so?  It  seems  to  me  that  man  is 
always  harping  on  his  finite  body  and  continually  ignor- 
ing his  infinite  souL  It  is  wonderfully  convenient  for 
him;  for  it  enables  him  to  throw  the  responsibility  for 
his  lack  of  spiritual  development  upon  his  body,  while 
his  soul,  as  you  Americans  sing  of  John  Brown,  'goes 
marching  on' — in  dense  ignorance.  It  is  astonishing 
how  we  prate  about  immortality,  and  overlook  the  all- 
important  fact  that  we  are  immortal  now.  To  the  aver- 
age  mind,  even  among   teachers  and  religionists,  soul- 
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communioD,  the  transmission  of  thought  by  intangible 
mediums,  the  annihilation  of  distance,  the  perfection  of 
consciousness,  and  other  attributes  of  infinity,  are  the 
sole  properties  of  the  unknown  future — things  belonging 
to  eternity.  But  the  average  mind  forgets  that  eternity 
now  is;  that  it  begins  not  to-morrow  nor  the  next  day, 
and  is  about  us  no  more  after  death  than  after  birth. 
And  if  these  things  belong  to  eternity,  why  are  they  not 
for  us  now?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  can  sum  up  in 
my  own  being,  here  and  now,  the  essentials  of  infinity; 
but,  at  least,  I  can  move  toward  them ;  I  do  not  need  to 
hold  back  from  them;  I  am  not  required  to  believe  that 
God  has  shut  them  off  from  me. 

''Let  us  suppose  that  in  all  the  ages  of  the  past  moral 
and  mental  science  had  assumed  that  the  infinite  was 
comprehensible,  instead  of  incomprehensible,  and  that  at 
least  some  of  the  attributes  of  divinity  were  actually 
within  our  reach.  Do  you  not  believe,  in  that  case,  that 
we  would  stand  nearer  full  comprehension  than  we  now  do  ? 
Suppose  the  tired  faculties  of  the  race  had  not  taken 
refuge  in  the  thought  that  God  willed  that  only  death 
should  reveal  the  secrets  of  eternity.  Then  do  you  not 
believe  that  at  least  some  progress  would  have  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  divine  knowledge?  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  every  subject  appealing  to  human  intelligence 
has  been  illuminated  by  the  minds  of  men  in  all  these 
years,  except  this  one  matter  of  our  eternal  spiritual 
relations  and  resources?  Is  it  not  because  man  has 
lamented,  *I  can't!'  when  he  should  have  declared,  'I 
will  ?'" 

The  Signer  hesitated,  as  if  for  an  answer,  but  no  one 
spoke.  His  listeners  were  as  much  lost  in  contemplation 
of  the  man  as  moved  to  thoughtfulness  by  the  substance 
of  his  novel  plea.  His  face  was  radiant  with  enthusiasm. 
Everj'  line  of  his  expressive  features  was  revealed  by  the 
lamplight  which  poured  around  him,  while  his  eyes 
dilated  beneath  the  heavy  brows  from  the  intensity  of  his 
emotion.  His  attitude  was  one  of  power  more  than 
grace,  and  the  general  effect  of  his  harangue  was  a  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  the  influence  of  personal  magnetism. 

He  paused  a  moment  to  note  the  silence  and  theii 
resumed. 
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"After  all,"  he  said,  ** which  is  the  nobler  view  for  me 
to  take  of  myself — to  be  thrilled  with  the  inspiration  of 
my  infinite  possibilities,  or  paralyzed  by  the  trembling 
contemplation  of  my  insignificance  and  disabilities?  And 
which  is  the  nobler  view  that  we  may  take  of  God — to 
conceive  of  Him  as  a  Being  who  has  denied  the  powers  of 
divinity  to  the  spiritual  creatures  of  His  own  mind,  or  to 
believe  that  He  binds  His  own  with  no  narrow  restric- 
tions, but  opens  the  portals  of  eternity  to  all  who  have 
the  courage  and  the  strength  to  enter?  'Heaven  from  all 
creatures  hides  the  Book  of  Fate,'  says  Pope;  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  greater  falsehood  was  never  uttered. 
Certainly  none  has  ever  cursed  the  race  as  this  one  has 
cursed  it.  What  is  fate,  what  is  immortality,  if  not  for 
men?  And  why  for  us  to-morrow,  and  not  to-day?  Is 
it  conceivable  that  a  kind  Providence  has  deliberately 
shut  us  off  from  opening  the  sacred  volume,  when  every 
impulse  of  our  hearts  leaps  with  the  desire  to  devour  its 
pages?  That  is  not  my  conception  of  the  attitude  of 
Divinity  toward  us.  If  the  book  is  closed,  if  it  is  re- 
moved from  us,it  is  because  the  liand  of  man  has  willfully 
pushed  it  away.  Its  contents  are  unknown  because 
Religion  and  Philosophy  have  said  with  Pope,  'The 
book  is  closed,'  and  with  that  have  professed  to  find  a 
satisfaction  in  Faith  which  the  Eternal  intended  should 
follow  only  Knowledge.  It  may  seem  strange,  improb- 
able, fanciful — preposterous,  if  you  will — to  you,  my 
friends;  but  I  know  that  immortality  is  not  a  subject  for 
Faith,  but  for  demonstration!" 

A  laconic  ''Humph!"  came  from  John  "Wilson. 
"There  you  have  a  task  that  will  keep  you  awake  nights. 
Signor,"  he  said. 

Hampton,  however,  felt  himself  strangely  impressed. 
It  seemed  to  him  at  times  that  Franca  had  directed  his 
remarks  as  if  speaking  to  him  alone.  He  felt  as  if  the  whole 
were  an  intensely  serious  appeal  to  his  own  intelligence, 
while  he  seemed  to  look  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
Signer's  soul  and  behold  there  an  irresistible  attraction. 

Elinore,  too,  was  apparently  in  the  same  mood,  so  that 
these  three  felt  themselves  far  nearer  spiritual  harmony 
than  ever  they  had  imagined  possible  for  them  to  come, 
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although  the  Signer's  influence  was  obviously  the  one 
power  leading  them  on. 

"To  demonstrate  what  we  know  exists,"  continued  the 
Signer,  unmindful  of  Wilson's  interruption,  ''ought  not 
be  unreasonable.  It  seems  to  me,  my  friends,  to  imply 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  teachers  and  preachers,  when 
we  scout  the  idea  of  demonstrating  what  they  have  so 
long  insisted  upon  as  a  belief  even  necessary  to  salvation. 
I  never  knew  a  child  to  solve  a  problem  on  faith.  Be- 
lieve me,  every  doctrine  is  either  susceptible  of  scientific 
demonstration  or  is  utterly  false  and  misleading.  I 
doubt  not  you  are  inwardly  smiling  at  my  chimera,  but 
truly  there  is  no  secret  of  life  or  death  I  would  not  aim 
to  know.  Alas!"  he  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  appar- 
ently of  profound  regret  and  something  akin  to  grief,  **if 
the  evolution  of  our  spiritual  condition  had  not  been  for 
ages  retarded  by  the  false  conception  of  our  powers  en- 
tertained by  the  millions  who  have  preceded  us,  we  would 
not  now  be  groping  in  darkness,  children  of  ignorance 
perpetually  led  astray." 

The  Signor  paused.  *'I  have  done,"  he  said,  at 
length,  resuming  his  normal  tone.  **I  hope  I  have  not 
bored  you.  Above  all,  John,  lose  no  sleep  on  my  ac- 
count." 

"On  the  contrary,  Signor,  we  are  grateful  to  you," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson.  "If  our  little  home  here  is  to  be  the 
seat  of  learning  from  which  we  are  to  go  forth  teachers 
of  a  new  philosophy,  the  world  must  remember  j-ou  as 
its  first  expounder."     She  smiled  kindly  as  she  spoke. 

"By  all  means,"  exclaimed  Dunbar.  "When  we  have 
demonstrated  immortality  to  our  own  and  everybody's  sat- 
isfaction, I  think  I  shall  quit  the  newspaper  field  and  be 
the  scribe  of  the  new  sect!" 

"A  very  worthy  one,  I  am  sure,"  observed  Margaret. 
"And  I— I  shall  be " 

"'Women  are  the  priestesses  of  predestination,*" 
quoted  Holmes  dramatically  ;*  "it  is  the  spirit  of  man 
that  says,  I  will  be  great,  but  it  is  the  sympathy  of  woman 
that  usually  makes  him  so.'  " 

"How  very  apt,  Mr.  Holmes!"  acknowledged  Mar- 
garet with  a  blush. 
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Elinore  and  Hampton  were  apparently  lost  in  their 
own  reflections. 

The  hour  had  grown  late.  The  moon  was  high  in  the 
heavens  when  the  farewells  were  said  and  the  visitors' 
carriage  brought  to  the  door.  Hampton,  Dunbar, 
Holmes,  and  the  Signor  climbed  in  and  the  sound  of  the 
horses'  feet  and  the  wheels  was  soon  dying  out  in  the 
distance. 

''What  a  singular  man  Signor  Franca  is!"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson.     "He  is   so  enraptured  with  his  odd  theories." 

"I  would  they  were  as  clear  to  all  of  us  as  they  are  to 
him,"  replied  Elinore  thoughtfully. 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  John.  "I  never  heard  such  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  imbecility  in  my  life!" 

Elinore  made  no  reply,  but  went  within. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  next  week  for  "S\^illard  Hampton  was  full  of  days 
and  hours  of  unrest,  anxiety,  and  indecision.  His 
thoughts  were  constantly  reverting  to  the  evening  passed 
at  Idlehurst,  with  the  vision  of  Elinore  invariably  before 
him  as  the  central  fio'ure  of  his  reveries.  He  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  confess  that  he  loved  the  young  girl, 
but  had  become  quite  willing  by  this  time  to  aknowledge 
an  annoyance  caused  by  the  episode  in  the  garden  that 
could  not  have  arisen  from  a  misundertanding  with  any 
other  woman.  It  seemed  intolerable  to  him  that  she 
should  conceive  a  false  idea  of  him  from  the  anonymous 
note.  In  the  past  his  relations  with  her  had  been  those 
of  a  mutual  friendship  highly  agreeable.  Frequently  he 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  compare  her  mentally  with 
other  women  of  his  acquaintance,  and  always  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter.  Now,  since  the  possibility  of  an 
estrangement  between  them  arose  like  a  specter  before 
his  eyes,  he  felt  the  real  tenderness  of  his  regard  for  her. 

He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  forfeiting  her  respect 
and  confidence,  and  he  had  read  her  character  thoroughly 
and  correctly  enough  to  be  aware  that  no  man  could  have 
either  in  her  eyes  unless  he  appeared  before  her  without 
reproach  and  without  stain.  How  to  right  himself  in 
her  estimation,  since,  he  firmly  believed,  the  urhappy 
incident  of  the  note  had  placed  a  barrier  between  them, 
was  no  easy  matter  to  decide.  Haste  might  be  the 
means  of  increasing  her  doubts;  it  might  suggest  an 
anxiety  born  of  a  brooding  conscience.  Thoroughly 
determined  to  see  her  again  and  make  a  frank  explanation 
ot  the  whole  affair,  so  far  as  he  could — which,  by  the  way, 
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would  not  be  wonderfully  comprehensive — he  yet  hesi- 
tated, anxious  to  attempt  the  business  at  the  most  favor- 
able moment. 

To  rush  back  to  Idlehurst  within  a  day,  two  days,  or 
three  days,  he  concluded,  would  never  do  at  all;  besides, 
however  intimate  he  might  be  with  John  "Wilson,  there 
could  hardly  be  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  others  for 
his  calling  so  soon  again,  even  if  Elinore  were  kind 
enough  to  feel  that  the  occasion  demanded  it.  In  a 
rather  desperate  frame  of  mind,  therefore,  he  declared  to 
himself  that  he  must  wait  a  week,  at  least 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  doubt  and  mystery  overhang- 
ing the  identity  of  his  anonymous  correspondent  had  not 
become  less  exasperating  than  at  first.  On  the  contrary, 
it  haunted  him  day  and  night.  His  natural  curiosity 
had  been  greatly  aroused  from  the  first,  and  was  now 
intensified  by  the  knowledge  that  Elinore  shared,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  at  least,  his  dire  perplexity.  He  had  shown 
the  note  to  no  other,  nor  had  he  mentioned  the  matter  of 
the  advertisement  to  any  of  his  friends  recently.  Upon 
their  part  all  had  failed  to  recall  the  occasion  of  his  show- 
ing it  to  them  in  the  little  cafe  of  the  Holland  on  the 
momentous  day  when  the  fate  of  poor  Sam  Holland  was 
first  published  to  the  world.  This  he  attributed  to  the 
shock  they  all  sustained  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  fearful  tragedy — enough,  indeed,  to  drive  matters  of 
lesser  moment  from  their  minds  for  some  time  to  come. 
Nevertheless, for  this  indulgence  Hampton  felt  profoundly 
grateful.  The  affair  had  become  serious  enough  in  his 
own  estimation  to  forbid  the  interference  of  any  other 
person,  even  among  his  most  intimate  associates.  Even 
assistance  proffered  with  a  fair  hope  of  unraveling  the 
mystery  would  have  been  received  with  little  show  of 
thanks. 

"If  I  am  to  be  the  victim  of  this  impertinence,  I  shall 
be  the  exposer  and  avenger  of  it  on  my  own  account,"  he 
declared  to  himself.  "The  boys" — meaning  his  friends 
of  the  lunch  table — "can  be  brought  into  it  soon  enough 
after  it  is  all  over." 

He  was  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  "stoop," 
as  be  called  it,  to  answer  the  advertisement.     Indeed,  he 
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very  much  doubted  that  an  answer  would  develop  any- 
thing new.  If  it  were  a  scheme  to  entangle  him  in  a 
compromising  situation,  any  communication  from  him — 
even  his  signature — might  providethe  very  means  desired 
by  the  conspirators.  He  felt  that,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  it  was  best  to  be  cautious.  Yet  he  was  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  probe  the  mystery  to  its  depths,  if  opportu- 
nity offered. 

"But  I  shall  not  begin  by  laying  myself  open  to  further 
assault,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Let  us  wait  awhile  and 
see  what  the  next  move  is  to  be." 

And  so  he  dismissed  the  idea  of  investigation  from  his 
mind  until  he  should  see  and  talk  with  Elinore. 

With  all  this  perturbation  of  mind,  however,  Hampton 
occasionally  still  found  time  to  reflect  with  more  than 
passing  interest  upon  Signer  Franca's  part  in  the  evening 
at  Idlehurst.  His  relations  with  the  Signor  had  been  for 
two  years  frank,  cordial,  and  decidedly  friendly.  'No  man 
of  his  acquaintance  appeared  to  share  the  Signer's  con- 
fidence and  to  hold  his  esteem  and  regard  more  than 
Hampton.  They  had  liked  one  another  from  the  first, 
and,  during  the  considerable  period  covered  by  their 
intimacy,  neither  had  been  able  to  discover  in  the  other 
anything  except  the  most  admirable  qualities.  Signor 
Franca  was  a  man  of  too  much  refinement  and  sensibility 
to  show  marked  partiality  for  one  friend  in  the  presence 
of  others;  yet,  when  they  had  been  together  in  the 
absence  ,of  the  rest,  Hampton  had  felt  himself  distin- 
guished by  the  Signer's  particular  preference  On  his 
part  he  regarded  his  friend  with  unqualified  admiration 
and  a  strong  feeling  of  affection.  He  was  in  Hampton's 
opinion  a  very  superior  man— a  man  the  like  of  whom  one 
encounters  very  seldom  in  a  lifetime,  and,  indeed,  of  a 
type  wholly  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  people. 
Thus  Hampton  frequently  found  himself  admiring  the 
Signer's  intellectual  qualities,  charmed  with  his  easy 
grace,  impressed  by  his  bold  defiance  of  traditional 
things,  delighted  with  his  open,  fair-minded  disposition, 
enchanted  by  his  modesty  and  forbearance,  or  touched 
by  his  loyal,  honest  friendship. 

That    the   Signer's  words  at  Idlehurst  were  largely 
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directed  to  him,  Hampton  had  not  a  doubt;  and,  with 
his  usual  alacrity  to  honor  his  friend,  he  recalled  them, 
dwelling  curiously  upon  the  effect  which  they  had  upon 
him  at  the  time.  So  far  as  he  could  remember,  he  had 
never  experienced  just  the  same  feeling  before.  It  had 
been  as  if  the  moving  personal  influence  of  the  speaker 
had  invaded  his  own  mind,  and  for  the  moment  he  almost 
felt  and  thought  as  the  Signor  himself. 

*'There  is  no  doubt  about  one  thing,"  he  thought;  "I 
must  give  the  Signor  credit  for  having  a  wonderful  store 
of  magnetism  locked  up  in  his  powerful  frame.  My  stars! 
what  an  actor  he  would  make!  I  ought  to  suggest  it  to 
him  " 

And  then  Hampton  would  dismiss  his  friend  from  his 
mind  and  again  fall  to  thinking  of  Elinore. 

At  last  came  the  day  which  he  had  dedicated  in  ad- 
vance to  the  purpose  of  vindication  in  her  eyes.  Just 
what  he  should  say  to  her  was  a  matter  of  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable reflection  in  his  various  forecasts  of  the  event; 
but  he  had  quite  determined  to  take  her  wholly  into  his 
confidence,  to  exhibit  "the  infernal  advertisement,"  as 
he  called  it,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  his  woe, 
and  disclaim  as  vehemently  as  he  could  any  knowledge 
of  the  author  of  that  or  the  anonymous  note.  After  that, 
if  she  persisted  in  doubting  him,  he  told  himself  he 
could  do  no  more;  but  he  felt  very  sanguine  of  the  issue 
and  marked  the  slow-going  hours  of  the  day  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience. 

Early  evening  found  him  mounted  upon  his  favorite 
horse  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  open  counUy, 
after  leaving  the  capital  behind.  The  night  was  not  pro- 
pitious for  such  an  excursion,  but  he  had  failed  to  notice  it. 
A  thunder  storm  had  passed  over  the  city  during  the 
afternoon,  and  another  threatened  in  the  distance, 
although  the  declining  sun  still  glowed  in  radiant  splen- 
dor in  the  west. 

Once  out  of  the  city,  Hampton  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  forged  ahead  at  a  pace  more  suggestive  of  feverish 
expectancy  than  calm  deliberation.  Hardly  a  half-hour 
sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the  great  open  gates  of  the  old 
estate,   where    he  reined  in,  to    follow  the    avenue  of 
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stately  elms  toward  the  house  in  more  leisurely  fashion. 
As  he  drew  up  at  the  door  he  observed  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Margaret  on  the  piazza,  the  former  reading,  the  latter 
busy  with  her  everlasting  needlework.  Both  looked  up 
in  pleased  surprise  as  he  appeared. 

**We  are  delighted,  Mr.  Hampton,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 
**It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  again  so  soon.  The 
distance  is  so  great  that  we  sometimes  feel  quite  isolated, 
and  in  those  moments  can  only  rely  upon  friends  like 
yourself." 

Hampton  had  dismounted  and  stood  cap  in  hand, 
while  his  graceful  charger  pawed  the  ground  with  ner- 
vous energy.  Leo  posted  himself  beside  the  horse,  to 
see  that  he  behaved  kimself. 

''You  are  very  good,"  replied  Hampton.  '*As  for  the 
distance,  it  is  nothing  for  Buckster  and  me,"  stroking 
the  horse  affectionately.  **For  my  part,  if  the  number 
of  miles  of  travel  were  to  be  the  test  of  my  desire  to  come, 
the  distance  would  have  to  be  much  greater  than  it  is  to 
measure  it." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  the  reins  from  Buckster's  neck, 
and  threw  them  over  the  hitching-post  near  by — more 
from  habit  than  any  other  reason,  for  the  well-trained 
animal  would  have  stood  all  night  where  he  was  left  un- 
less commanded  to  move. 

"Did  you  not  meet  John  on  the  way  out?"  inquired 
Margaret. 

**Why,  no,"  replied  Hampton.  "Is  he  not  at  home?" 
"He  left  for  the  city  only  a  short  time  since,"  she 
answered.  He  goes  over  to  Baltimore  for  a  day  or  two 
to-night.  I  thought  you  should  have  run  across  him  on 
the  way  out.  He  will  be  much  disappointed  when  he 
learns  that  you  have  been  here  during  his  absence." 

Hampton  expressed  proper  regret  over  the  circum- 
stance, but  inwardly  thanked  his  stars  that  his  friend 
happened  to  be  away  on  this  particular  occasion. 

"Nevertheless,"  observed  Mrs.  Wilson  as  Willard 
accepted  the  seat  she  placed  for  him,  "perhaps  you  may 
find  a  substitute  for  John  in  the  person  of  Signor  Franca. 
He  came  some  time  before  you.  He  is  out  among  the 
trees  with  Elinore,  is  he  not,  Margaret?"  she  added, 
turning  to  her  daughter. 
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Hampton's  face  lengthened  with  chagrin.  Of  course, 
the  Signer's  company  was  always  to  be  desired;  but  just 
now — well,  he  wished  he  had  been  good  enough  to  stay 
away.  Margaret  thought  his  face  betrayed  a  shadow  of 
disappointment,  and  with  true  womanly  instinct  inter- 
preted it  aright,  as  she  bent  over  her  work. 

*'Yes,"  she  replied  to  her  mother's  inquiry.  '*!  think 
they  went  out  'the  long  walk.'  "  The  ''long  walk" 
was  a  winding  path  leading  at  haphazard  through  the 
grounds  and  ending  nowhere  in  particular.  It  was  a 
favorite  ramble  with  all  the  family. 

"Suppose  we  go  and  find  them,"  Margaret  continued, 
rising  and  turning  to  Hampton  Instinctively  she  felt 
that  she  could  do  nothing  to  gratify  him  more. 

"With  pleasure, "  he  exclaimed,  rising  with  no  attempt 
to  disguise  the  alacrity  with  which  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. 

Just  then  a  plaintive,  tired  little  voice  raised  an  infan- 
tile wail  from  the  chamber  above. 

"Now  there's  the  baby !  *  exclaimed  Margaret  "Isn't 
it  too  bad?  You  know  I  must  go  to  him  ;  and,  oh  dear! 
he  is  so  hard  to  put  to  sleep!"  she  added,  laughing. 

"Well,  Margaret,  "  said  her  mother,  "Mr,  Hampton 
can  go  alone.  Eun  upstairs,  and  by  the  time  you  are 
down  they  will  all  have  returned." 

Margaret  did  as  she  was  bidden 

Hampton  turned  to  Mrs.  Wilson  in  heartfelt  gratitude. 
**Will  you  not  accompany  me?"  he  asked. 

"I  should  be  delighted,"  she  replied;  "but  you  know 
we  old  people  have  to  be  careful  of  ourselves.  There  is 
no  knowing  how  far  they  have  strayed.  The  walk  is  so 
winding  that  one  may  go  quite  a  distance  before  over- 
taking them.  I  think  I  had  better  remain  behind.  But 
do  you  go,"  she  urged,  "and  bring  them  back." 

Hampton  required  no  coaxing.  "I  will  not  leave  you 
alone  long,"  he  said,  and  was  off  before  she  could  reply. 

He  was  fairlj'  familiar  with  the  grounds — enough  so 
to  proceed  without  guidance.  Crossing  the  lawn  at  the 
right  of  the  house,  he  entered  the  opening  of  "the  long 
walk, "  beneath  an  overhanging  bower  of  dense  and  beau- 
tiful foliage.  From  this  he  emerged  into  a  kind  of  wind- 
ing lane. 
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Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  a  noise  behind  him, 
and,  turning,  discovered  Leo  follo^Ying. 

"Go  back,"  he  said  to  the  dog.  ''Why  don't  you 
stay  at  home  and  protect  the  ladies?  Don't  you  know 
that  John  is  away?"  he  added,  laughing  and  shaking  his 
linger  at  the  big  mastiff. 

For  answer  Leo  only  raised  his  head,  looked  steadfastly 
down  the  lane,  and  growled  ominously. 

'*Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you?"  exclaimed 
Hampton.  **Go  home,  now,"  patting  the  huge  head 
familiarly.     And  then,  more  sternly,  "Go  home!" 

The  dog  gave  an  unwilling  sniff,  but  turned  and  trotted 
slowly  in  the  direction  he  had  come. 

Hampton  resumed  his  walk,  keeping  an  eye  among  the 
trees  for  Elinore  and  the  Siguor,  and  mentally  lamenting 
that  the  latter  had  appeared  at  all. 

"What  a  chance  it  would  have  been,  were  I  in  his 
place!"  he  could  not  help  thinking. 

Presently  glancing  to  the  left,  he  beheld  through  a 
clump  of  underbrush  the  objects  of  his  search.  They 
were  evidently  unmindful  of  his  approach.  The  day  was 
very  near  its  end,  but  sufficient  light  remained  for  him  to 
see  distinctly.  He  was  about  to  call  out,  when  some- 
thing in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  attracted  his  attention. 

The  Signor — odd,  and  unlike  him,  it  seemed  to  Hamp- 
ton— was  seated,  leaning  against  a  great  tree,  whose 
branches  formed  a  canopy  overhead.  A  few  feet  away 
was  Elinore,  standing — or  rather,  walking  with  a  slow, 
peculiar  tread — her  uplifted  face  turned  toward  Hampton 
and  her  beautiful  profile  in  the  direction  of  her  compan- 
ion.    She  seemed  unusually  pale. 

In  a  moment  her  lips  parted;  she  spoke,  and  the  words 
came  through  the  wood  and  smote  upon  Hampton's  ears. 

"Ah,  SigDor,"  she  said  slowly,  tremblingly,  "you  are 
so  good!     Ah,  Signor,  you  are  so  kind!" 

Hampton  heard.  His  face  turned  as  white  as  the 
flowers  he  was  crushing  beneath  his  feet.  All  in  a  flash 
he  stood  there  betrayed  unto  himself,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  quivered  with  the  pang  of  jealousy. 

"I  love  her,"  he  said  simply,  and  the  teai'S  stood  in 
his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 


THE    GLEAM    OF   A    BLA.DE. 


The  revelation  that  burst  upon  "Willard  Hampton,  like 
the  sudden  dawning  of  a  new  life  within  his  soul,  almost 
unmanned  him  for  the  moment.  He  forgot  himself,  his 
surroundings,  and  even  the  two  before  him,  as  the  full 
truth  of  his  discovery  flashed  upon  him.  Presently  the 
consciousness  of  his  situation  returned,  and  he  moved 
slightly,  as  if  to  make  himself  known.  Eiinore  and 
Franca  heeded  not.  Then  something  in  the  manner  of 
the  girl  irresistibly  attracted  him,  and  he  paused  in  his 
first  impulse  to  reveal  himself. 

Hampton  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  guilty  of 
eavesdropping.  His  honest  heart  would  have  scorned 
the  thought  of  it  as  he  would  have  spurned  a  snake.  Yet 
in  this  moment  of  jealous  agony,  tinged  with  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  his  newly-discovered  secret,  a  vague 
uneasiness  came  over  him  and  he  committed  himself  to 
an  act  he  had  never  dreamed  of  before.  It  was  not 
strange,  however,  that  the  new  mood  should  seize  him, 
for  there  was  an  indefinable  atmosphere  of  mystery  hover- 
ing over  the  two  under  the  tree,  which  could  not  fail  to 
give  him  pause. 

Eiinore  kept  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro,  for  all  the 
world,  as  it  seemed  to  Hampton,  like  one  in  a  dream. 
Her  beautiful  face  was  raised  to  the  leaves  that  drooped 
above  her  head,  her  eyes  gazed  steadily  upward,  as  if  she 
beheld  something  unseen  by  any  other,  her  bosom  heaved 
with  emotion,  while  her  arms  hung  listlessly  at  her  side, 
the  delicate  hands  opening  and  closing  now  and  then,  aa 
if  under  the  influence  of  tremendous  nervous  tension. 

Ever  and  anon  she  repeated  her  former  words,  **Ah, 
Signor,  you  are  so  good;  ah,  Signer,  you  are  so  kindl" 
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Hampton  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  "with  amazement  and 
something  like  awe. 

Then  he  turned  to  observe  the  Signor.  The  latter  sat 
beneath  the  tree  in  an  attitude  that  would  seem  the  last 
for  him  to  assume  anywhere — and  least  of  all  in  this 
presence.  It  certainly  denoted  either  a  wonderful  capac- 
ity for  rudeness  or  a  familiarity  with  his  companion 
which  it  was  impossible  for  Hamrton  to  reconcile  with 
his  knowledge  of  their  relations.  The  Signor's  feet  were 
drawn  close  np  beneath  him,  and  he  clasped  his  arms 
about  his  knees,  resting  his  chin  upon  his  hands,  with 
his  face  protruding  forward.  In  this  position,  his  eyes 
dilated  from  excitement,  his  brows  closely  knit,  his  teeth 
set  firmly  together,  he  sat  motionless,  regarding  the  girl 
before  him  with  the  scrutiny  of  complete  absorption. 
His  lips  moved  like  those  of  one  communing  in  whispers 
with  one's  self.  Then  he  spoke  aloud,  apparently  in 
reverie. 

**The  time  is  almost  ripe,"  he  said.  ''I  declare  it  is 
wonderful!  * 

The  tone  was  deep  and  low,  and  the  voice  thrilled 
Hampton  to  the  soul.  An  impulse  to  spring  forward 
seized  him,  but  died  again  in  his  breast,  as  the  Signor 
spoke  once  more,  this  time  surely  addressing  Elinore. 

*'The  stars  are  very  bright,  are  they  not?"  he  said. 

Hampton  gazed  at  the  speaker  in  open-mouthed  won- 
der. The  sun  had  not  yet  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
shade  of  the  grove  gave  a  twilight  effect  to  the  scene. 
There  was  not  a  star  in  the  firmament. 

*'Yes,  they  are  very  brilliant  to-night,"  Elinore  re- 
plied, pausing  in  her  walk  before  the  Signor,  but  gazing 
straight  away  from  him.  Her  face  was  turned  toward 
Hampton.  "It  seems  to  me,"  she  continued,  "they  were 
never  as  bright  as  now." 

"It  were  as  easy  to  come  and  go,"  the  Signor  said,  "as 
to  cross  the  bridge  yonder  and  return  here  beneath  the 
trees.     Is  it  not  so?" 

This  time  his  tone  was  mild  and  wonderfully  seduc- 
tive, as  if  he  were  soothing  a  little  child  with  his  words. 

"I  do  not  feel  sure,"  Elinore  answered  falteringly. 

"Ah,  but  there  is  hope,"  said  the  Signor  in  the  same 
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gentle,  coaxing  voice.  ^'Perhaps  the  way  is  unfamiliar. 
Confidence,  you  know,  leads  us  in  paths  we  would  never 
tread,  save  for  its  guiding,  strengthening  influence. 
Time  will  tell,"  he  added,  reflectively — *'time  will  tell." 
And  then,  more  directly  to  Elinore,  **You  have  accom- 
plished not  a  little  of  the  journey.  It  grows  easier  with 
every  familiar  scene  one  meets  upon  the  way.  The  feel- 
ing of  contentment  and  repose  is  grateful,  too.  There 
can  be  no  possibility  of  danger.'* 

**No,"  she  said,  **but  the  reliance  is  yet  wholly  upon 
you.     Withdraw  that,  and  I  feel  that  I  should  sink." 

"That  is  altogether  imaginative,"  he  replied.  ''lam 
not  necessary  to  you  until  the  final  test.  That  will  not 
be  for  to-day — not  until  you  are  entirely  sure  of  yourself. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  fear;  I  shall  be  at  hand." 

**You  are  very  good;  you  are  very  kind,"  she  said 
gently. 

"Neither  good  nor  kind,"  the  Signer  replied — "only 
just  and  true.  Kindness  and  goodness  are  in  the  law. 
You  must  rid  yourself  of  the  notion  that  they  are  in  any 
sense  external  or  superior.  The  law  itself  is  kind  and 
good.  Our  interpretation  of  it  may  be  false  and  evil,  so 
that  the  better  qualities  of  our  nature  seem  to  us  to  glow 
in  contrast  with  it.  But  that  is  untrue  and  misleading. 
First  have  your  interpretation  right,  and  you  cannot  fail 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  universe." 

Hampton  listened  in  wondering  amazement.  "What 
could  it  mean?  The  Signor's  attitude,  which  first  filled 
';im  with  a  sense  of  dread  and  a  vague  suspicion,  seemed 
■  ivv  to  convey  another  impression  to  his  mind.  Cer- 
.  anly  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  so  far  as  physical 
Ganger  might  impend.  The  thought  of  it,  which  had 
seized  him  the  moment  before,  vanished,  as  he  marked 
the  aspect  of  the  man  beneath  the  tree,  and  himself 
breathed  the  mysterious  influence  which  seemed  to  ema- 
nate from  him. 

"The  strongest  emotions  of  your  life  have  been  recipro- 
cal as  between  yourself  and  your  mother,"  the  Siguor 
continued.  "You  have  lived  almost  wholly  in  your  affec- 
tion for  her,until  her  spiritual  self  has  become  indispen- 
sable to  you.  It  must  remain  forever.  It  cannot.be  with- 
drawn.'' 
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"In  that  I  shall  go  forward  in  peace,"  replied  Elinore. 

Hampton  felt  that  he  could  endure  no  more.  Stepping 
stealthily  backward,  he  retreated  until  their  voices  were 
lost  in  the  wood.  Irresolute,  bewildered,  be  wandered 
aimlessly  down  the  path  as  he  had  come.  Presently  he 
paused.  His  thoughts  crowded  fast  upon  him,  yet  he 
was  totally  unable  to  comprehend  the  matter.  His  mind 
was  beset  with  confusion  he  had  never  known  before. 
His  love  for  Elinore,  his  raanlj%  sincere  affection  for  the 
Signor,  combined  with  the  strange  scene  he  had  just 
beheld,  utterly  unfitted  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  facul- 
ties. 

Meanwhile  the  slight  breeze  had  been  increasing  in 
velocity  until  the  branches  of  the  stately  trees  about  him 
bowed  low  before  its  onslaught.  In  a  very  brief  interval 
the  evening  sky  had  become  overcast,  and  the  roll  of  dis- 
tant thunder  partially  recalled  him  to  himself.  A  patter 
of  heavy  raindrops  fell  among  the  leaves,  and  a  burst  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  report  like  the  roar  of  artillery, 
summoned  him  to  action. 

*'I  will  go  back,"  he  said  to  himself;  "the  storm  will 
be  the  apology.  Surely  they  must  think  of  home  by  this 
time;  and  Mrs.  "U'ilsonand  Margaret — they  are  waiting." 

Thoroughly  aroused,  he  sprang  forward  on  the  run. 
The  darkness  thickened  fast  around  him  as  he  hurried 
on. 

"Heigh-ho!"  be  cried, in  a  loud  voice,as  be  neared  the 
spot  he  had  so  lately  quitted. 

"Heigh-ho!"  came  the  Signor's  voice  in  stentorian 
reply.     "Here,  this  way !" 

Hampton  knew  the  way  quite  too  well,  he  told  himself. 
Crashing  through  the  underbrush  he  came  full  upon  the 
Signor  and  Elinore  standing  together  beneath  the  great 
tree,  whose  dense  foliage  protected  them  from  the  now 
heavy  downpour.  Their  attitudes  had  wholly  changed. 
The  Signor  seemed  another  man  as  his  friend  approached, 
but  Elinore  was  still  unusually  pale. 

"Why,  it  is  "Willard!"  exclaimed  the  Signor  in  a  tone 
of  cordial  pleasure.  "How  came  you  here?  But  never 
mind  that;  it  seems  that  the  three  of  us  are  in  for  a 
wetting." 
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'*I  called  at  the  house,  found  your  mother  and  sister  at 
home,  Miss  Wilson,"  Hampton  said  to  Elinore,  ''and  was 
by  them  delegated  to  come  and  fetch  you.  I  have  dallied 
so  long  on  the  way,  however,"  he  added  with  some  em- 
barrassment, "that  I  am  totally  unprepared  for  this 
thunderstorm.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  rain  when  I  left 
the  house." 

The  Signor  glanced  at  Hampton  with  a  curious  expres- 
sion. Instinctively  the  latter  felt  that  he  had  not  de- 
ceived him. 

"It  is  no  matter,"  declared  Franca  amiably.  "If  you 
will  remain  here  with  Miss  Wilson,  I  will  go  and  bring 
umbrellas  and  wraps." 

"Oh,  that  will  not  be  necessary,  Signor  Franca,"  ob- 
jected Elinore.  "I  am  sure  mother  will  send  the  things. 
She  has  often  done  it  before  when  I  have  been  caught 
out  in  this  way. 

"Then  if  I  go  I  shall  meet  and  hurry  them  on  the 
way,"  he  answered;  and  then,  "How  dark  it  grows! 
Perhaps  I  had  better  bring  a  light  as  well." 

"Not  at  all,  Signor,"  protested  Elinore.  "I  assure 
you  I  could  return  every  step  of  the  way  blindfolded." 

Meanwhile  Hampton  stood  irresolute.  The  Signor 
moved  as  if  to  be  off.  Instantly  there  was  a  blinding 
flash,  accompanied  by  a  fearful  peal  of  thunder.  One  of 
the  tallest  of  the  surrounding  trees,  not  a  hundred  yards 
distant,  was  shattered  from  its  topmost  branch.  Elinore 
staggered  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Hampton  spruug 
to  her  side.  The  flash  was  followed  by  another  and 
another,  while  peal  after  peal  rent  the  air. 

"The  lightning  is  striking  all  about  us!"  cried  the 
Signor.  "Come,  we  must  not  stay  here  a  moment 
longer." 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  there  was  a  crack- 
ling of  the  bushes  at  one  side,  and  a  dark,  heavy  mass 
shot  through  the  air  between  Hampton  and  Elinore  and 
struck  the  Signor  full  in  the  chest.  A  fierce  snarl  smote 
upon  the  ears  of  all  three,  as  Franca  fell  to  his  knees 
with  the  awful  burden  upon  him. 

"Ah-hl  devils!"  he  cried,  and  then  clinched  his  teeth 
in  agonized  determination  to  battle  for  his  life. 
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"My  God!'*  cried  Elinore,  ''it  is  Leo!" 

The  girl  was  almost  dead  -with  fright. 

Hampton,  too,  was  momentarily  paralyzed  at  the 
frightful  apparition. 

"Speak  to  him,  Elinore.  Speak  to  him!"  he  cried, 
regaining  his  senses  and  bravely  grasping  the  brute  by 
the  legs.  "For  God's  sake,  call  him  off,  or  our  friend  is 
killed!" 

"Leo!  Leo!"  cried  Elinore. 

But  for  once  the  mastiff  had  no  ear  for  his  mistress' 
voice.  A  fierce  growl  w^as  his  only  answer  as  he  tightened 
his  hold.  In  his  leap  for  the  Signor's  throat  the  dog 
had  slightly  missed  his  calculations,  but  had  buried  his 
fangs  in  the  clothes  and  flesh  of  the  left  shoulder  and 
hung  there  with  fearful  tenacity. 

"Leo!  Leo!"  pleaded  Elinore,  but  all  in  vain. 

Hampton  tugged  at  the  infuriated  beast  and  felt  the 
bones  of  one  leg  break  in  the  frantic  struggle;  but  still 
the  dog  held  on,  his  eyes  like  balls  of  fire  and  his  growls 
terrible  to  be  heard. 

"Help!  help!"  called  Hampton,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs; 
but  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  angry 
tempest. 

Elinore  felt  the  whole  scene  swimming  before  her 
eyes.  One  step  forward — "He  will  kill  him  I  Oh  God!" 
she  cried,  and  fell  in  a  swoon. 

Meanwhile  the  Signor  spoke  no  word,  gave  out  no 
sound.  Pale  as  death,  his  lips  tightly  compressed,  his 
eyes  gleaming  with  the  light  of  desperation,  he  exerted 
all  his  wonderful  strength,  which  stood  him  now  in  such 
earnest  stead,  and  succeeded  in  staggering  to  his  feet. 
The  blood  trickled  from  the  wound  in  his  shoulder  and 
stained  his  hands  as  he  seized  Leo  around  bis  massive 
throat  with  an  iron  grasp. 

The  brute  choked  and  gasped. 

With  all  his  might  the  Signor  tightened  his  hold,  but 
his  strength  would  not  suffice.     The  dog  held  on. 

In  frenzied  agony  Hampton  strove  to  beat  the  mon- 
ster off.  He  saw  too  plainly  that  his  victim  was  rapidly 
growing  weaker  in  the  unequal  struggle,  and  the  vision 
of  an  awful  death-scene  floated  before  his  eyes. 
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Suddenly  in  the  Signer's  upraised  hand  there  was  an 
answering  gleam  to  the  lightning's  flash,  while  the  arm 
descended  with  a  powerful  stroke,  driving  home  a  blow 
with  some  unseen  instrument  that  brought  the  life-blood 
in  torrents  from  Leo's  side.  The  huge  jaws  parted,  the 
massive  frame  shuddered  and  the  brute  fell  in  a  heap  at 
the  feet  of  his  destroyer.  The  Signor  threw  his  arms 
above  his  head,  swayed  as  if  he  would  fall  to  the  earth, 
and  without  a  word  sank  exhausted  in  Hampton's  out- 
stretched arms. 

Hampton  laid  him  gently  upon  the  greensward  and 
stooped  to  catch  his  heartbeats. 

**Thank  God,  he  is  yet  alive!'*  he  cried. 

Then  the  sight  of  Elinore's  slender  form  prone  upon 
the  ground  chased  the  little  remaining  color  from  his 
face.  He  ran  to  her  side  and  lifted  her  gently  in  his 
arms. 

**I  must  run  for  help,"  he  thought;  *'I  cannot  leave 
her  here." 

Her  arms  were  about  his  neck  and  her  soft  cheek 
touched  his  shoulder.  All  tlie  great  love  of  his  heart 
shone  from  his  eyes  as  he  gathered  strength  to  hasten 
with  his  burden.  T^'ith  a  glance  at  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  Signor  and  a  quick  sweep  of  his  gaze  about  him  to 
assure  himself  of  the  exact  locality,  he  leaped  forward 
and  soon  regained  ''the  long  walk.'* 

Hastening  on  in  the  darkness,  but  with  caution,  lest 
he  should  stumble  with  his  precious  load,  he  was  almost 
disappointed  when  Elinore  gently  stirred  with  reviving 
consciousness.  As  she  did  so,  a  light  burst  full  upon 
them  from  a  turn  in  the  path,  and  Walker,  the  hostler, 
approached,  breathless  and  armed  with  a  lantern,  um- 
brellas, and  wraps. 

His  honest  face  paled  when  he  beheld  Elinore. 

*'Why,  sir,  what's  the  matter?"  he  cried. 

"Quick!"  exclaimed  Hampton,  placing  Elinore  upon 
her  feet  and  gently  supporting  her.  ''Miss  Wilson  is  ill 
and  Signor  Franca  seriously  hurt — perhaps  dead  by  this 
time,  God  knows!" 

"Not  dead — not  dead,  is  he?  Say  you  do  not  mean 
it!'*  murmured  Elinore  feebly. 
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*'No,  no!  not  dead,"  replied  Hampton  reassuringly. 
''But  I  must  go  to  him.  Are  3'ou  able  to  go  on  with 
Walker?" 

He  caught  a  cloak  from  the  latter's  hands  and  threw 
it  over  her  dripping  shoulders. 

'*Good-by,  then!"  he  exclaimed.  ''Here,  give  me  the 
light,  you  are  perfectly  safe  with  Walker.  The  Siguor 
must  have  the  light." 

He  turned  to  hasten  away. 

"Send  for  a  doctor!"  he  called  after  them,  and  disap- 
peared. 

On  he  sped,  his  loyal  heart  filled  with  apprehension 
for  his  friend.  The  lightning  still  flashed  about  him  and 
the  wind  played  havoc  with  the  trees.  He  was  wet  to  the 
skin,  but  heeded  nothing  save  the  urgency  of  his  errand. 

Arrived  at  the  spot  from  which  he  had  just  hurried, 
he  turned  from  the  path  and  in  a  moment  stood  again 
under  the  great  tree.  The  light  of  his  lantern  lit  up  the 
scene  with  a  weird,  unearthly  glare.  The  Signor  still 
lay  motionless  where  he  had  fallen.  Great  blood  stains 
covered  his  left  side  and  one  hand  was  lacerated  and 
bleeding  from  his  heroic  struggle  to  tear  Leo's  dreadful 
jaws  apart.  Hardly  a  yard  distant  the  dog  lay  dead, 
with  a  great,  gaping  wound  in  his  side. 

All  at  once  Hampton  felt  his  hair  stand  on  end  and  his 
eyes  almost  burst  from  their  sockets,  as  his  gaze  fell  upon 
an  object  that  lay  beside  the  motionless  brute.  He  held 
his  lantern  forward  in  trembling  excitement,  and  his 
heart  leaped  in  his  breast  as  the  light  was  flashed  back  to 
him  from  the  thing  on  the  grass  there  before  him. 

It  was  a  double-edged  dagger,  sharp  as  a  razor  and 
pointed  with  a  deadly  finish.  The  blade  was  of  hardened 
steel,  surmounted  by  a  beautifully  chased  silver  hilt, 
having  raised  figures  representing  a  Venetian  scene  of 
men  and  girls  in  gondolas,  with  guitars  and  mandolins; 
and  beneath,  in  small  raised  silver  letters,  the  single 
word,  ''Venice." 


THE  SIGNOR. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

TEARS    AND    APPREHENSIONS. 

Thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  Elinore  summoned  all 
her  strength  and  courage  to  the  task  of  reaching  home. 
Her  nerves  had  been  well-nigh  shattered  by  the  trying 
ordeal  through  which  she  had  just  passed  and  her  weak- 
ness only  lacked  the  sympathy  of  home  surroundings  to 
give  place  to  the  reaction  of  tears.  She  held  up  bravely, 
however,  although  in  silence,  as  she  hurried  forward. 

Walker,  the  man-servant,  was  nearly  consumed  with 
curiosity,  but  meekly  walked  beside  his  mistress,  ventur- 
ing no  questions,  since  she  volunteered  no  information. 
The  rain  had  subsided  somewhat,  and  the  wind  was 
dying  down.  It  was  quite  dark,  however,  and  the  two 
plodded  along  mindful  of  the  windings  of  the  path, 
lest  they  should  suddenly  come  in  unpleasant  contact 
with  the  trees  or  bushes. 

*'l  hope  it  won't  be  the  death  of  you,  Miss  Elinore,'* 
Walker  said,  in  a  tone  which  he  hoped  might  be  the 
inspiration  of  some  revelation  from  his  agitated  com- 
panion. 

** There  is  another  more  meriting  your  anxiety. 
Walker,"  she  replied,  and  that  was  all.  Walker  relapsed 
into  wondering  silence. 

Elinore's  mind  was  rent  with  varying  emotions. 
Solicitude  for  the  Signor's  fate  was,  of  course,  upper- 
most; yet  she  could  hardly  recall  her  senses  to  remember 
what  had  transpired.  She  could  distinctly  recollect, 
with  many  shudders,  the  storm,  the  lightning,  Hamp- 
ton's unexpected  appearance,  Leo's  terrible  leap,  her  own 
and  Hampton's  cries,  and  tbe  Signor's  livid  face  as  he 
grappled  with  his  brute  antagonist.     She  remembered 
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how  she  had  grown  faint  and  sick  at  heart  in  anticipation 
of  Franca's  dreadful  fate;  how  her  limbs  trembled  and 
refused  to  support  her;  but  beyond  that  all  was  blank 
until  the  moment  she  aroused  to  consciousness  in  Hamp- 
ton's arms. 

What  prompted  the  dog  to  his  ferocious  attack  was 
beyond  her  comprehension;  and  then  the  dreadful  ques- 
tion, Was  he  mad?  chilled  her  to  the  bone;  the  thought 
of  Hampton,  however,  cheered  her  heart. 

"He  will  do  all  a  man  can  do,'*  she  reflected. 
"Heaven  knows  what  would  have  become  of  us  had  it  not 
been  for   him.** 

Yet  that  Leo  had  killed  the  Signor  she  thought  was 
inevitable.  She  had  been  past  consciousness  when  the 
dog  received  his  death  stroke,  and,  revolving  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  unequal  contest  in  her  mind,  she  felt, 
with  a  sinking  heart,  that  it  could  have  had  but  one 
termination.  Hampton's  reply  to  her  anxious  inquiry  at 
the  moment  she  regained  her  faculties — "No,  no!  not 
dead,  but  I  must  go  to  him  I" — she  could  only  regard  as 
the  reassuring  but  ill-founded  consolation  of  a  sympa- 
thetic  friend. 

And  so  she  gave  up  hope. 

Presently  the  two  emerged  from  the  trees  and  the 
lights  from  the  house  flickered  more  gratefully  before 
Elinore's  eyes  than  ever  in  her  uneventful  life. 

"What  shall  I  say  to  poor  mother?"  she  wondered, 
with  loving  anxiety,  "the  shock  may  kill  her.** 

But  when  the  sweet  but  dreaded  moment  came  in  which 
she  found  herself  in  her  mother's  arms,  she  solved  the 
problem  by  saying  nothing  at  all.  She  could  only  weep 
aloud  with  hysterical  sobbing. 

As  they  approached  the  house  Mrs.  Wilson's  face  could 
be  seen  peering  through  the  small  panes  of  one  of  the 
drawing-room  windows  out  into  the  darkness.  Naturally 
she  expected  to  be  first  warned  of  their  coming  by  the 
light  which  she  had  prudently  sent  by  Walker,  and  was 
therefore  hardly  sure  of  her  daughter's  familiar  tread 
upon  the  porch,  until  Elinore,  followed  by  her  attendant 
at  a  respectful  distance,  crossed  the  hall  and  stood  a 
moment  upon  the  threshold. 
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Mrs.  Wilson  turned  and  instantly  pe^rceived  the  sorry 
state  the  girl  was  in.  From  beneath  her  wrap  her 
bedraggled  clothes,  dripping  wet,  clung  to  her  slender 
form,  while  from  her  skirt  and  sleeves  the  water  col- 
lected in  a  little  pool  upon  the  oaken  floor.  Her  face  was 
white  as  marble,  and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot 

**Elinore!  child!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson  implor- 
ingly; and  the  young  girl,  all  unmindful  of  the  direful  ^ 
consequences  upon  her  mother's  attire,  fell  into  her 
arms  with  a  sob.  jMrs.  V»'ilsou  bore  her  to  the  couch, 
and  Eliuore,  burying  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  cried 
as  if  from  a  broken  heart. 

Margaret,  who  had  stood  by  in  dismay  for  a  moment, 
hurried  from  the  room  aud  presently  returned  with  a 
bottle  of  smelling-salts,  a  drop  of  brandy,  and  various 
other  restoratives  wherewith  the  feminine  mind  is  wont  to 
refresh  itself  when  spirits  droop. 

Meanwhile  Walker  stood  twirling  his  hat  in  the  hall 
and  peering  in  with  an  expression  of  profound  pity  and 
misgiving,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  havoc  his  dilapidated 
costume  and  muddy  boots  were  working  in  his  immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

*'Elinore,  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  Mrs.  Wilson, 
while  Margaret  bent  over  her  sister  in  wondering  sym- 
pathy. 

"Oh,  mother,"  wept  Elinore,  *'Signor  Franca  is 
killed,  and  Willard — and  Leo — and  I " 

She  could  say  no  more. 

* 'Killed!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Margaret  in 
one  voice,  their  faces  blanchiDg  with  excitement. 

''Please,  ma'am,"  observed  Walker,  coming  forward, 
"it  was  like  this.  I  was  agoing  along  quick  like  with 
the  lantern  and  the  things,  when  all  to  onct  I  stumbles 
upon  Mr.  Hampton  running  down  'the  long  walk'  with 
Miss  Elinore  here  in  his  arms.  'Here,  quick.!'  saj^s  he, 
*give  me  the  lantern!'  or  something  like  that;  'Signor 
Franky  is  dead  and  Elinore  fainting!'  And  with  that 
he  grabs  the  light  and  is  off  again.  'Send  for  a  doctor!' 
says  he,  tearing  off,  though  what  they  want  of  a  doctor 
for  a  dead  man  is  more  than  I " 

"Oh,  Walker!"  interrupted  Margaret,  "what  do  you 
mean?" 
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Mrs.  Wilson  was  overcome  with  surprise  and  agitation. 

Elinore  raised  her  tear-stained  face  to  her  mother's. 

"I  must  be  calm,"  she  said,  rising  and  standing  before 
them.  **I  must  tell  you  what  has  happened.  Never 
mind  me,**  she  added,  as  Margaret  moved  to  relieve  her 
of  her  dripping  outer  garments,  ''I  must  tell  you  all,  at 
once;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  had  left  the 
path — Signer  Franca  and  I — and.  were  standing  under 
the  big  elm  near  the  footbridge;  standing,  talking 
together,  when  Willard  came  up."  The  name,  familiar 
to  her  from  her  brother's  lips,  came  naturally  to  her  own 
in  this  moment  of  great  excitement.  *'We  were  standing 
talking,"  she  went  on,  **the  storm  came  upon  us  sud- 
denly, the  lightning  struck  a  tree  near  by  and  we  were 
all  on  the  point  of  running  for  home,  when,  when " 

She  paused  as  the  fearful  moment  came  back  to  her 
with  all  its  horror. 

*'Calm  yourself,  dear!"  said  the  distracted  mother 
beseechingly.  "Even  death  must  wait  on  life.  We  are 
patient;  now,  are  you  stronger?"  and  she  placed  one 
arm  about  her  daughter  consolingly. 

As  best  she  could  Elinore  recited  all  that  had  hap- 
pened up  to  the  moment  of  her  swoon.  Then  she  told 
how  she  had  awakened  in  Hampton's  embrace,  of  the 
meeting  with  Walker,  Hampton's  return,  and,  finally,  of 
the  home-coming. 

*'Let  us  thank  God  that  at  least  you  are  safe!"  ex- 
claimed her  mother  fervently,  now  aroused  to  nervous 
activity  in  view  of  the  duty  that  lay  before  her.  First, 
Walker,"  she  continued,  turning  to  that  open-mouthed 
individual,  "you  must  hasten.  Go  for  Dr.  Nash.  Oh, 
dear,"  she  reflected,  "you  must  drive  Charlie.  John 
has  taken  Ned,  and  Charlie  is  so  slow.  But  hasten, 
nevertheless,  and  bring  the  doctor  with  you.  Be  sure 
to  tell  him  how  urgent  it  is." 

"If  John  were  only  here!**  lamented  Margaret. 
"What  shall  we  do?  The  dog  may  kill  them  both  before 
help  can  reach  them!" 

Walker  moved  off  with  obedient  alacrity,  but  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  "That's  the  queerest  thing  about  it — that 
Leo  should  act  so  wild.  'The  best  dog  in  the  world,* I've 
said  to  myself  many  a  time.** 
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"You  "must  wrap  yourself  up  well,  Margaret,"  Mrs. 
"Wilson  continued,  now  alert  for  the  emergency,  '*and 
run  for  help.  Go  to  Colonel  Jones  and  tell  him  what  has 
happened.  Ask  him  to  come  quickly  with  some  of  his 
men." 

Margaret  lost  no  time  in  needless  preparations.  The 
storm  had  subsided  and  she  set  forth  bravelj'  in  the  dark- 
ness, with  all  the  haste  she  could  command,  toward  the 
home  of  the  colonel,  their  nearest  neighbor,  who  lived 
hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

There  she  arrived  safely,  and  in  an  astonishingly  short 
■pace  of  time  had  Colonel  Jones  and  two  of  the  men  em- 
ployed on  the  place  hurrying  back  with  her. 

The  colonel,  naturally  of  an  excitable  temperament, 
was  beside  himself  with  apprehension,  only  equal  to  the 
energy  with  which  he  plied  Margaret  with  questions  as 
they  proceeded.  The  two  men  brought  up  the  rear  as 
the  party  neared  the  grounds  of  Idlehurst. 

**Then  j-ou  think  at  least  one  of  them  is  dead?"  the 
colonel  asked  for  the  twentieth  time. 

Margaret  gave  the  same  answer  as  before. 

*'We  fear  so,"  she  said;  "yet  we  must  hope  until  we 
know  the  worst." 

'*A  mad  dog!"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  *'When  I  was 
young,  before  the  war,  I  used  to  go  after  big  gamesome- 
times,  but  a  mad  dog  is  an  animal  I  never  had  any  desire 
to  run  against.  Still,  I  am  in  for  "it,  when  it  comes  to 
the  scratch.  I  have  a  dose  here,"  significantlj'  tapping 
his  pocket,  "that  ought  to  settle  any  ordinary  contro- 
versy very  quickl3\  Come  on,  there!"  he  added, 
shouting  to  the  two  behind,  "there  is  no  time  to  spare!" 
Then,  reassuringly  to  Margaret,  "there  will  be  no  need 
of  fear;  my  men  are  both  armed  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
three  of  us  will  miss  our  aim." 

"We  are  not  sure  that  Leo  was  mad,"  replied  Mar- 
garet. "In  truth,  none  of  us  know  what  to  think,  and 
my  sister  fainted  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle.  Leo  was 
about  the  house  to-night,  apparently  as  well  as  ever, 
although  I  noticed,  when  the  storm  came  up,  that  he 
seemed  worried  because  Elinore  was  away.  Still,  that  is 
a  common  thing  with  him — to  be  seeking  or  watching  for 
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Elinore.  She  and  the  dog  were  inseparable,  and  all  of 
us  have  never  thought  him  anything  but  kind  and 
gentle." 

"They're  treacherous  brutes  at  the  best — these 
raastiffs,"  said  the  colonel,  whose  favoritism  ran  to  set- 
ters and  pointers  or  any  animals  that  would  follow  game. 

And  so  they  hurried  on. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Wilson — her  motherly  heart  full  of 
anxiety'  for  Elinore's  deplorable  condition — had  bundled 
that  young  woman  off  to  bed,  wholly  deaf  to  all  her  en- 
treaties to  be  permitted  to  await  Hampton's  return — if, 
indeed,  he  should  ever  return — after  a  change  of  clothing 
and  a  rest  by  a  warm  open  fire. 

"It  Would  never  do,  my  child,"  protested  the  mother. 
"You  are  in  a  state  of  utter  collapse  already.  I  am  sure 
I  don't  know  how  much  you  think  you  are  able  to  en- 
dure. And  in  your  condition  you  could  be  of  no  assist- 
ance when  they  return." 

Her  face  paled  as  she  thought  of  the  possible  home 
coming. 

"Oh,  if  John 'were  only  here,"  she  thought,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  but  strove  to  hide  her  fears  from  her 
daughter. 

Still  Elinore  insisted  that  she  was  able  to  sit  up. 

"Don't  you  see  how  much  stronger  I  am,  mother?" 
she  asked,  as  Mrs.  Wilson  led  her  almost  forcibly  to  her 
room. 

"Then  we  will  compromise,"  declared  her  mother, 
with  an  emphasis  indicating  that  this  compromise  would 
be  the  last.  "If  you  must  sit  up,  you  shall  sit  up  in 
bed!" 

Elinore  could  hardly  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  terms 
upon  which  she  must  capitulate. 

All  this  time  her  mother,  with  busy  fingers,  had  been 
assisting  her  in  the  process  of  disrobing. 

"Very  well,  mother,"  said  Elinore  meeklj'.  "But 
promise  me  you  will  let  me  know  all,  the  moment  they 
come.  This  suspense  I  cannot  bear,"  she  added,  the 
tears  welling  again  to  her  eyes. 

"I  promise,"  her  mother  said  gravely,  as  she  tucked 
the  girl  cosily  in  the  snowy  bedclothes,  kissing  her  with 
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motlierly  tenderness.  '*I  must  leave  you  now.  If 
Signor  Franca  is  seriously  hurt" — she  still  strove  to 
calm  her  fears  with  the  thought  that  he  was  only  hurt — 
*'we  must  have  a  room  for  him." 

*'And  Willard?"  added  Elinore  in  a  plaintive  voice. 

The  mother  glanced  at  her  daughter  questioningly. 
There  was  something  in  the  tone  that  suggested  to  her 
for  the  first  time  the  possibility  of  certain  relations  of 
more  than  friendly  moment  between  her  daughter  and 
this  young  man. 

*'If  she  should  be  fond  of  him,"  she  thought,  "how 
terrible  his  return  may  be  to  her!"  Even  now  all  her 
solicitude  was  for  her  daughter. 

Elinore  returned  her  gaze  in  wide-eyed  innocence  of 
heart,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  was  reassured. 

** Willard  shall  have  John's  room,"  she  said.  *'He 
will  want  to  be  near  his  friend.  Now  compose  yourself, 
while  I  go  to  make  ready  for  them." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  door,  but  turned  a  moment 
to  regard  the  young  girl  fondly.  Something  in  her  face 
made  the  mother  cross  the  room  and  go  to  her.  Kneel- 
ing by  the  bedside,  her  arms  around  "her  baby,"  as  she 
called  her,  she  kissed  her  tenderly,  gazing  in  her  eyes  as 
if  to  read  a  secret  there.  Then  she  rose  and  silently 
departed. 

"I  wonder  which  one  it  is?"  she  said  to  herself,  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her.  "Or  is  it  either?"  But  the 
question  would  not  be  answered. 

Elinore  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  surrendered 
herself  to  the  most  dismal  forebodings.  With  eager 
attentiveness  she  started  at  the  slightest  sound  among 
the  trees  outside,  whose  branches  tapped  against  her 
windows.  At  last  she  was  certain  she  heard  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.  Eaising  herself  upon  one 
elbow,  she  listened  intently.  Presently  the  steps  came 
nearer  and  she  heard  the  sound  of  Colonel  Jones'  voice. 

"Have  you  seen  them?"  it  cried,  without  other  intro- 
duction. 

Elinore  could  not  catch  her  mother's  reply.  She  sank 
back  on  the  pillow  again  and  breathed  a  silent  prayer. 

"They  will  find  them,"  she  comforted  herself,  and 
tried  to  summon  peace  with  courage. 
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Mrs.  Wilson  had  met  Margaret  and  the  colonel  at  thd 
door.  The  former  was  "well-nigh  exhausted,  but  the 
colonel  was  evidently  in  a  mood  for  any  emergency. 

"Don't  be  nervous,  Mrs.  "Wilson,"  he  said  bluntly  but 
kindly.  "If  there  is  aught  we  can  do  for  your  guests  or 
any  in  this  house,  we  will  do  it" — this  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  toward  his  followers,  who  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance.  "I  can  go  to  the  spot  as  straight  as  the  bird 
flies,"  he  added,  turning  away.  "We  will  be  back  be- 
fore you  know  it.  Come,  men!" — this  to  the  two  farm- 
hands— "Have  a  care  to  your  pistols."  And  with  that 
he  was  off  in  the  darkness. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Margaret  followed  them  with  their 
eyes  as  they  disappeared. 

"Come,  Margaret,"  the  mother  said,  encircling  her 
daughter  with  her  arm  and  leading  her  into  the  light, 
"we  must  have  patience  and  faith  and  courage.  W^e 
must  wait." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AFTER    THE     COMBAT. 

As  Willard  'Hampton  stood,  lantern  in  hand,  his  won- 
dering eyes  fixed  upon  the  blood-stained  weapon  that  had 
saved  poor  Franca's  life,  he  felt  his  own  blood  f^hill 
within  him.  In  an  instant  every  detail  of  another  awful 
scene  of  which  he  had  been  a  horrified  witness,  swam 
before  his  gaze.  There  was  j^oung  Holland  cold  in  death 
before  him,  the  doctor  bending  over  the  wound  in  his 
breast,  and  at  his  feet  the  little  group  composed  of  Dun- 
bar, Holmes,  Wilson,  and  the  Signor.  The  night,  the 
hour,  the  densely  shaded  wood,  the  knife  there  on  the 
grass,  the  body  of  the  man  so  near  him — all  filled  him 
with  a  nameless  horror  and  vividly  called  forth  the  phan- 
tom of  that  other  tragedy.  Forgetting  everything  else 
for  the  instant,  his  mind  was  concentrated  on  the  dagger. 
Stooping,  he  would  have  picked  it  up,  but  his  nervous 
hand  was  stayed  for  the  moment,  and  he  glanced  around 
the  spot  as  if  fearing  that  he  was  not  alone. 

'*Bah!"  he  exclaimed  under  his  ^breath.  "Since  when 
have  I  grown  so  cowardly?" 

He  raised  the  weapon  from  the  ground,  but  could  not 
restrain  a  shudder  as  he  contemplated  it,  noting  every 
detail  of  its  exquisite  workmanship. 

*'It  is  the  same,"  he  said  almost  aloud.  He  was 
mystified,  overwhelmed,  speechless. 

Then  the  consciousness  of  his  surroundings  came  sud- 
denly back  to  him,  and  his  generous  heart  was  filled  with 
solicitude  for  his  injured  friend. 

**Here  I  go  on  mooning,  while  he,  perhaps,  is  dying," 
bethought;  and  then,  "if  not  dead  already."  Quickly 
he  stepped  to  the  Signer's  side  and  bent  over  the  pros- 
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trate  form.  Franca  lay  as  one  dead.  The  light  from 
the  flickering  lantern  shone  upon  his  upturned  face,  but 
the  eyes  lacked  luster.  Had  a  newcomer  burst  upon  the 
scene,  he  -would  undoubtedly  have  shrieked  at  coming 
upon  a  murder;  for  Hampton  still  unconsciously  held  the 
dagger  in  his  hand  and  in  the  uncertain  light  might 
readily  have  been  conceived  of  as  an  assassin  stooping  over 
his  victim.  He  held  his  ear  to  the  Signer's  breast  and 
started  back  again  with  a  glad  discovery.  The  man  was 
yet  alive,  for  he  had  felt  the  chest  undulate  with  a 
labored  breathing,  as  if  consciousness  were  struggling  to 
regain  her  own. 

"He  lives!"  he  cried,  and  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
cheered  him  almost  as  much  as  the  thought. 

In  an  instant  all  his  faculties  were  again  alert. 
Thrusting  the  dagger  hilt  downward  in  the  inner  pocket 
of  his  coat — although  the  reason  for  the  act  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  explain — Hampton  sprang  with 
the  lantern  toward  a  little  stream  which  flowed  under 
the  footbridge  near  at  hand.  Stooping,  he  saturated  his 
handkerchief  with  the  cool  water  and  returned  to  the 
Signer.  He  bathed  his  face  and  forehead  and  his  unin- 
jured hand,  taking  care  not  to  jostle  the  wound  upon  his 
shoulder.  Again  he  ran  to  the  brook  and  again  applied 
the  reviving  process.  The  second  time  he  was  rewarded 
by  a  slight  movement  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  Signor 
opened  his  eyes. 

"Is  it  you,  TVillard?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  Signor,**  replied  his  friend.  "The 
danger  is  over;  I  will  have  you  all  right  in  a  moment. 
There,  there,  don't  exert  yourself,"  as  the  injured  man 
moved  as  if  in  an  effort  to  rise.  "Tou  must  be  still  until 
help  comes." 

"And  Elinore — Miss  TVilson — is  she  well?  is  she  safe?'* 
murmured  the  Signor  feebly. 

"She  is  well  and  safe  and  at  home  this  half  hour,*' 
replied  Hampton,  while  he  could  not  refrain  from 
acknowledging  just  a  little  pang  of  jealousy  as  he  re- 
marked his  friend's  profound  solicitude  for  the  girl. 
"Are  you  badly  hurt,  Signor?  Is  the  pain  intense?'* 
he  asked;  ashamed  of  his  momentary  uneasiness. 
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**As  for  the  pain,'*  replied  Franca,  *'I  care  nothing. 
I  can  bear  more,  if  need  be.  How  badly  I  am  hurt  I 
know  not,  but  it  is  not  fatal.  I  shall  live — you  may  be 
sure  of  that.  I  am  not  ready  for  my  end  and  shall  never 
die  until  I  am." 

Hampton  was  struck  with  the  calm  sincerity  of  his 
tone. 

"Don't  talk  of  dying,"  he  said.  ''A  little  nursing 
will  bring  you  around  all  right.  But  just  now  the  main 
thing  is  to  get  you  out  of  this." 

*'I  can  go,  "declared  the  Signor  in  a  determined  voice; 
and  to  Hampton's  amazement  he  struggled  to  his  feet. 
Leaning  against  the  tree  for  support,  he  felt  of  his  in- 
jured arm. 

*'It  is  not  broken,"  he  said.  "The  flesh  here  on  the 
shoulder  is  torn,  but  that  will  mend.  Bah!  how  bloody 
lam!" 

Hampton  could  not  help  admiring  his  contempt  for 
suffering. 

"If  nerve  will  do  the  business,"  said  he,  "I  am  sure 
we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  worry  about  you." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Signor's  gaze  fell  upon  Leo,  stretched 
out  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 

"That  dog  made  a  woeful  mistake,"  said  he.  "He 
ought  to  have  known  better." 

Hampton  made  no  reply,  hoping  that  his  friend  would 
remark  the  absence  of  the  dagger,  but  the  Signor  gave 
no  sign  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  any  way  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  weapon.  Willard  thought  to  offer  it  to 
him,  but  a  forbidding  impulse  restrained  him,  as  Franca 
spoke  again. 

"How  came  you  by  that  lantern?"    he  asked. 

Hampton  rapidly  related  all  that  had  occurred  un- 
known to  the  other.  He  was  describing  his  haste  to 
return  after  leaving  Elinore,  when  from  a  distance 
through  the  trees  came  the  sound  of  a  voice,  shouting. 

"Halloo!"  it  cried,  in  long-drawn-out  accents. 

Hampton  paused. 

"Halloo!"  he  shouted  back,  and  then  again.  The 
answer  denoted  that  the  owner  of  the  voice  was  drawing 
near.     Presently  the  tramp  of  feet  close  at  hand  reached 
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their  ears,  and  in  a  moment  the  colonel  and  his  two  fol- 
lowers stepped  -within  the  circle  formed  by  the  lantern's 
rays.  Their  faces — the  colonel  slightly  in  advance — 
wore  an  aspect  of  ferocious  determination,  as  each  felt 
his  way  along,  revolver  in  hand. 

''Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  as  he 
took  in  the  scene  before  him — Franca,  pale  and  blood- 
stained, leaning  against  the  tree,  Hampton  standing  near 
uninjured,  and  the  dog  dead  between  them.  ''Where's 
the  man  who  was  killed?"  he  demanded. 

Hampton  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  the  question, 
and  the  attitude  accompanying  it.  The  Signor,  how- 
ever, was  too  weak  to  be  amused. 

"Happily,  sir,"  replied  Willard,  "the  affair  is  not  as 
serious  as  you  imagined.  That  is  Signor  Franca,"  he 
added;  "and  you  are " 

"And  he  isn't  dead!"  cried  the  colonel,  utterly  ignor- 
ing the  opportunity  offered  him  to  make  himself  known. 
"Well,  I  am  certainly  glad  of  it,  sir,"  he  continued, 
advancing  toward  Franca.  His  eye  falling  upon  the  dog, 
"By  gad,  sir!"  he  exclaimed,  "j'ou  must  have  made  a 
brave  fight.  He  was  a  powerful  brute."  Again  he 
glanced  at  the  Signor,  "You  are  badly  hurt,"  he  said 
sympatheticall3%  but  with  evident  admiration.  "Here, 
take  this" — proffering  a  flask. 

The  Signor  took  it   and  lightb'  touched  it  to  his  lips. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Hampton,  addressing 
the  colonel.     "You  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Wilson?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  he  replied.  "By  gad,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  that  we  are  strangers.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  a  bit  excited.  I  am  Colonel  Jones,  a  neigh- 
bor of  Mrs.  Wilson's,  and  you,  sir " 

"W^illard  Hampton,  at  your  service,  colonel,"  offering 
his  hand.  "And  this,  my  good  friend,  Signor  Victor 
Sandoval  Franca " 

"Not  very  much  at  your  service,  colonel,"  interrupted 
the  Signor  with  a  wan  smile. 

"Well,  sir,  at  least  I  shall  hope  to  be  of  service  to 
you,"  said  the  colonel  heartily.  "I  am  proud  to  know 
you,  sir.  I  always  admire  a  fighter.  I  have  been  in 
tight  places  myself;  but,  'pon  my  honor,  sir,   I  don't 
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believe  I  should  have  come  out  of  this  the  way  you  did. 
It  isn't  every  man  who  could  free  himself  from  a  beast 
like  that,  once  he  had  hold  of  him.  How  did  you  do 
it?" 

Hampton  glanced  uneasily  at  the  Signor. 

"Stabbed  him,"  said  the  latter,  briefly. 

"Oh,  ho!  a  pocket-knife!"  ejaculated  the  colonel. 
"By  gad,  sir,  it  was  a  clever  bit  of  work." 

The  Signer  was  silent,  but  his  face  wore  a  look  of  calm 
self-possession.     Hampton  was  nervous. 

"Come,  Signor,"  he  said,  "we  must  get  you  to  a  bet- 
ter place  than  this.      Shall  we  carry  you?" 

"Give  me  3'our  arm,  my  friend,"  Franca  replied,  "and 
you,  colonel,  if  you  will  be  so  good.  There!"  as  the  two 
strong  men  supported  him  on  either  side;  "that  will  do 
very  well." 

The  colonel's  men  lifted  the  vanquished  Leo,  and  the 
little  procession  moved  from  the  spot,  Hampton  holding 
the  lantern  aloft. 

"The  doctor  must  have  a  care  to  the  condition  of  that 
dog,"  he  cried,  calling  to  those  in  the  rear. 

"Are  you  thinking  of  rabies?"  asked  the  Signor  with- 
out a  sign  of  tremor. 

Hampton  was  loath  to  acknowledge  it. 

"Don't  fear,"  added  Franca;  "the  dog  attacked  me 
because  he  didn't  like  me.     That  was  all." 

Hampton  wondered  at  his  tone,  and  confessed  that 
under  the  same  circumstances  he  would  have  displayed 
more  anxiety.  For  his  friend's  sake,  at  any  rate,  he  told 
himself,  he  would  have  the  carcass  examined. 

The  Signor  seemed  to  read  his  thought. 

"}sever  mind,"  he  said.  "I  will  take  precautionary 
measures.  An  experiment  more  or  less  will  do  no  harm, 
if  it  does  no  good." 

Slowly,  tediously,  the  three  in  front  moved  forward 
until  they  reached  the  path.  With  every  step  the  Signor 
felt  a  racking  pain,  but  uttered  no  complaint.  Pres- 
ently, drawing  back  a  little,  "I  am  weaker  from  the 
strength  lost  in  the  struggle  than  from  the  wound,"  he 
said  faintly.     "I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  lift  me." 

Tenderly  the  two  raised  him  in  their  arms,  while  the 
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injured  man  reclined  against  their  united  shoulders;  and 
so  they  pushed  on.  As  they  drew  near  the  house  the 
colonel  bade  his  men  drop  the  dead  Leo  in  the  bushes 
and  go  on  in  advance  to  give  warning  of  their  coming. 

''You  can  be  sure,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  Signor,  "every- 
thing in  that  house  will  be  turned  upside  down,  if  neces- 
sary, for  your  benefit.  Mrs.  "Wilson  never  does  anything 
by  halves." 

*'I  have  had  reason  to  appreciate  her  kindness  before 
this,"  replied  Franca;  *'but  I  think  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  my  troubling  any  of  them  to-night,  beyond 
the  indulgence  of  a  few  good  moments*  rest.  Then,  if  Mr. 
Hampton  will  drive  me  back  to  town,  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  along  very  well." 

But  when  they  finally  reached  the  house  and  the 
Signor  had  been  tenderly  carried,  despite  his  weak- 
voiced  protestations,  to  a  room  all  in  readiness  for  him 
above  stairs,  he  was  made  to  understand  that  he  should 
not  depart  from  that  hospitable  abode  without  receiving 
more  substantial  tokens  of  its  inmates'  sympathy  and 
care  than  he  had  reckoned  upon. 

''Thank  God  he  has  been  spared!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
"Wilson,  with  fervent  earnestness,  and  the  Signor  noted 
that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

Margaret,  too,  was  profuse  in  her  expressions  of  hap- 
piness, as  Hampton  related  to  her  all  the  story  of  the 
combat  in  the  woods,  sparing  no  words  wherewith  to 
paint  his  friend's  heroic  part  therein  in  glowing  colors. 

The  Signor  was  disposed  of  upon  a  comfortable  couch 
beside  the  bed, while  Mrs.  ^Yilson  brought  water,  towels, 
and  presently,  a  cup  of  steaming  black  coffee. 

"There  is  a  fire  below?"  the  Signor  asked  as  he  saw 
the  coffee — to  what  end  none  present  could  understand. 

""V\'hy,  yes, "replied  Mrs.  Wilson  in  surprise,  "I  built 
it  for  this  hot  drink." 

"I  will  ask  5^ou  to  permit  the  colonel  and  "Willard  to 
see  me  down  to  the  kitchen  when  I  am  stronger,"  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Wilson  looked  at  him  askance, but  made  no  reply. 

"He  is  a  little  out  of  his  head,"  she  thought;  and 
then,  aloud,  "I  will  leave  him  now  with  you  gentlemen," 
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she  said,  addressing  the  others,  "until  the  doctor  comes. 
Meanwhile  I  shall  run  to  Elinore  and  tell  her  how  much 
cause  we  have  to  rejoice.  The  poor  girl  has  been  almost 
dead  with  fear.'* 

"By  all  means  go,'*  replied  the  Signor.  "So,  they 
have  sent  for  a  physician?"  he  added,  inquiringly,  as 
the  door  closed  softly  behind  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Hampton  and  the  colonehwith  infinite  care  removed 
the  clothing  from  his  wounded  shoulder.  Leo's  fierce 
fangs  had  pierced  the  solid  flesh  in  several  places,  all 
within  a  space  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.  His  garments 
were  stained  with  blood,  but  the  flow  had  apparently 
subsided  now. 

"There  are  no  important  blood-vessels  punctured," 
said  the  Signor  in  a  calm  voice,  while  a  hardly  percepti- 
ble twitching  of  the  lips  betrayed  the  pain  he  suffered. 
His  friends  bathed  the  wounds  as  best  they  could  and 
bound  up  his  lacerated  hand. 

"Will  you  not  be  put  to  bed?'*  asked  Hampton. 

"Not  quite  yet,"  replied  the  Signor  raising  himself 
with  an  effort.  "I  want  you  to  throw  that  coat  over  me, 
Willard,  and  then,  colonel,  give  me  your  arm  again.  I 
can  walk  downstairs." 

"Downstairs!"  exclaimed  both  the  others  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Yes,  I  want  your  help  to  the  kitchen,**  he  replied. 

"What  in  the  world  is  that  for?"  demanded  the 
colonel. 

"Never  mind;  come, "the  Signor  said,  and  the  old  fire 
came  back  to  his  eyes.  "I  will  go  with  your  help  or 
without  it,"  and  he  stood  upright  by  sheer  force  of  will. 

Hampton  and  the  colonel  supported  him. 

"That  is  good,"  he  said,  his  voice  changed  to  softness. 

Neither  of  the  two  could  comprehend  his  motive,  but 
both  felt  that  he  must  be  humored,  if  they  would  avoid 
serious  consequences.  There  was  a  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  both,  also,  that  possibly  his  mind  wandered. 

"At  any  rate,"  each  thought  to  himself,  "we  will  keep 
an  eye  on  him. 

The  colonel  opened  the  door  and  the  three  passed 
elowly  out. 
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''This  way,"  the  colonel  said,  drawing  them  down  the 
long,  broad  hall;  "this  old  house  and  I  have  been 
familiar  friends  for  many  a  year." 

He  led  them  down  a  stairway  in  the  rear,  raised  the 
old-fashioned  latch  of  a  door  at  the  bottom,  and  in  a 
moment  all  three  stood  in  the  spacious  kitchen.  A 
bright  fire  blazed  in  the  stove,  but  there  was  no  other 
light.  The  colonel  struck  a  match  and  lighted  the  lamp 
which  stood  upon  a  table  near  at  hand. 

**I  can  stand  alone,"  the  Signer  said.  **Now,  good 
friends,  would  you  leave  me  alone  for  a  moment?" 

"Not  while  any  decency  remains  in  Maryland,  "replied 
the  colonel  emphaticalb'. 

"You  need  only  step  outside  the  door,"  pleaded  the 
Signor. 

The  colonel  glanced  at  Hampton,  read  encouragement 
in  his  eyes,  and  flatly  refused  to  stir. 

"Verj'  well, "exclaimed  the  Signor,  as  if  nothing  more 
remained  to  be  said.  "I  only  thought  to  spare  you  an 
unpleasant  trifle." 

As  he  spoke,  with  his  right  hand  he  grasped  a  poker 
hanging  from  a  peg  near  the  stove  and  thrust  it  into  the 
living  coals. 

"See  that  no  one  enters,"  he  said. 

"See  here,  sir!  you  are  notgoing  to  burn  yourself?" 
cried  the  colonel  in  excited  tones,  while  Hampton  took  a 
step  forward. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  propose  to  do,"  replied  the 
Signor.  "Keep  away,  there!"  he  added,  brandishing 
the  hot  iron  before  Hampton's  astonished  gaze.  "Don't 
you  know  a  surgeon  when  you  see  one?"  As  he  spoke 
he  laid  the  hissing  iron  flat  upon  his  mangled  shoulder. 
The  flesh  sizzled  and  crackled  and  a  sickening  odor  filled 
the  room.  The  'Signor  stood,  pale  and  calm,  his  head 
drooping  forward  and  turned  slightly  to  the  left,  as,  with 
drawn  lips  and  determined  eyes,  he  watched  the  fiery 
iron  burn  into  his  wound. 

Hampton  felt  as  if  he  should  faint.  The  colonel  sum- 
moned all  his  fortitude  and  stood  ready  to  catch  the 
Signor  should  he  fall.  But  the  latter  wavered  not  an 
inch.     Again  the  powerful  arm  descended  and  again  he 
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thrust  the  instrument  in  the  coals.  He  paused  a  moment 
in  the  stillness  of  death,  then  raised  the  gleaming  thing 
and  a  second  time  laid  it  upon  his  shoulder.  Not  a 
sound  escaped  his  lips.  Drawing  the  iron  suddenly 
away,  he  deliberately  closed  his  left  hand  upon  the  heated 
end.  Again  the  fearful  hissing  sound  smote  the  ears  of 
the  other  two.  Hampton  turned  his  head  away.  The 
Signor  loosed  his  grasp,  the  iron  fell  crashing  to  the 
floor,  and  Franca  tottered  and  fell  into  the  colonel's 
arms. 

*'By  gad,  sir!*'  exclaimed  the  colonel,  **it  is  the  brav- 
est deed  I  ever  saw!" 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE   SIGNOR    TALKS    OF   SLEEP. 

The  hour  was  close  upon  10  o'clock  when  Walker  re- 
turned with  Dr.  Nash.  Old  Charlie,  an  heirloom  in  the 
family  in  the  shape  of  horseflesh,  had  been  pushed  to 
his  utmost,  but  with  little  success  in  the  matter  of  speed. 

The  doctor  was  received  by  Mrs.  "Wilson  and  Margaret 
in  the  lower  hall  and  attended  as  far  as  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  Signor  lay.  Here  he  found  the  patient 
undressed  and  in  bed,  with  Hampton  by  his  side.  The 
latter,  with  Colonel  Jones*  help,  had  had  a  difficult  task 
in  returning  the  Signor  to  his  room,  but  had  succeeded 
without  injury  or  pain  to  him,  and  well-nigh  had  him 
undressed  before  he  regained  consciousness. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Margaret  had  remained  with  Elinore 
while  the  three  men  were  in  the  kitchen,  and  great  was  their 
amazement  when  they  learned  what  had  transpired  there. 
This  they  heard  from  Hampton,  and  in  turn  detailed  it 
graphically  to  Dr.  Nash,  when  that  worthy  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

"A  remarkable  man,  Mrs.  Wilson,**  he  declared — ''a 
remarkable  man.  I  felt  sure  of  it  from  the  first  day  I 
ever  laid  eyes  on  him." 

The  colonel,  having  seen  his  patient  at  last  in  bed,  and 
being  satisfied  that  he  could  be  of  no  further  assistance 
for  the  present,  had  gone  home  with  a  bluff  acknowledg- 
ment of  Mrs.  Wilson's  thanks. 

"I  am  sure  he  will  have  the  best  of  care,**  he  said,  in 
parting  with  Hampton;  "Heaven  knows  he  deserves  it. 
A  man  of  nerve  like  that  ought  to  live  forever!" 

Franca  recognized  Dr.  Nash  the  instant  he  opened 
the  door. 
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"Ah,  doctor,"  he  said,  "come  in.  I  have  long  been 
hoping  for  a  renewal  of  our  acquaintance,  though  not 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances."  His  voice  was 
weak,  but  firm. 

"What  is  this  I  hear  you  have  been  doing?"  demanded 
Dr.  Nash,  nodding  familiarly  to  Hampton  as  he  ap- 
proached the  bed.  He  sat  down  beside  the  Signor  and 
took  the  hand  that  lay  upon  the  coverlet,  with  an  air 
half-friendly,  half-professional.  ''They  tell  me  you  have 
been  humiliating  tbe  flesh  like  a  savage,"  he  said. 

"Well,  doctor,"  replied  the  sick  man,  "I  have  long 
been  exalting  tbe  spirit;  it  was  time  the  flesh  knew  its 
master.  I  am  no  monk,  to  do  penance  with  the  scourge 
for  imaginary  sins,  yet  I  think  there  are  times  when  a 
little  discipline  of  the  body  does  not  come  amiss."  He 
smiled  as  he  spoke,  but  there  was  earnestness  in  his 
tones. 

"It  was  a  fearful  ordeal,"  said  the  doctor,  regarding 
his  patient  with  a  look  of  unrestrained  admiration.  The 
spectacle  of  great  suffering  endured  with  fortitude  is 
always  a  delight  to  the  physician,  and  the  medical  man 
in  this  case  acknowledged  that  here  be  found  the  most 
shining  instance  of  it  in  all  bis  practice. 

With  tender  care  and  the  skill  for  which  he  was  noted. 
Dr.  Nash  washed  and  dressed  tbe  wounds  of  the 
shoulder  and  band,  applying  tbe  remedies  customary  in 
such  cases.  The  Signor  watched  tbe  process  with  inter- 
est, but  Hampton  felt  that  bis  own  experience  of  tbe  last 
few  hours  bad  been  quite  too  much  for  him.  Tbe  events 
of  the  evening  bad  greatly  increased  bis  admiration  for 
bis  friend,  if  that  were  possible;  but,  mingled  with  this 
feeling,  was  one  of  profound  wonderment  at  tbe  char- 
acter of  the  man,  which  in  tbe  past  few  days  bad  seemed 
to  develop  and  grow  upon  Hampton's  mental  preception 
with  singular  rapidity,  though  with  unsatisfactory  dis- 
tinctness. There  was  something  vague  and  inexplicable 
in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounded  the  Signor.  and  Wil- 
lard  wondered  why  he  bad  never  remarked  it  earlier  in 
their  acquaintance.  He  recalled  vividly  all  tbe  incidents 
of  tbe  past  few  weeks  connected  with  his  friend;  his 
peculiar  views  of  life,  men  and  things,  so  eloquently  ex- 
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pressed  on  their  last  visit  at  Idlehurst;  the  strange  inter- 
view with  Elinorein  the  grove;  his  heroism  in  the  battle 
for  his  life;  the  intrepid  spirit  manifested  in  the  scene 
in  the  kitchen,  and,  finally,  the  matter-of-fact,  composed 
manner  in  which  he  now  seemed  passing  out  of  this  try- 
ing series  of  events,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  hardly 
more  than  everyday  importance. 

Then  his  mind  reverted  to  the  dagger  in  his  pocket. 
It  was  not  extraordinary,  perhaps,  he  thought,  that 
Franca  should  have  been  so  armed,  but  that  it  should 
have  been  that  particular  weapon  so  readily  at  hand — 
this  aroused  in  him  a  feeling  of  deep  unrest. 

*'I  will  give  it  to  him.  this  very  night, "  he  mentally 
determined,  resolved  to  see  if  his  uneasiness  would  be 
dispelled  or  increased  by  the  manner  of  the  Signor's  re- 
ception of  it. 

At  this  critical  point  his  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  Dr.  Nash  rising  to  depart. 

"I  shall  call  in  the  morning,*'  he  said,  "meanwhile, 
rest  and  sleep  will  work  wonders  for  you." 

"But,  doctor,  he  persists  in  talking,  as  j'ou  see,** 
Hampton  observed.  Indeed,  Franca  had  seemed  to  have 
no  care  for  his  condition. 

"Then  it  would  be  well  to  leave  him  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions," the  doctor  said. 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  the  Signor,  in  the  characteristic 
low  voice,  which  told  more  than  volumes  could  how  his 
indomitable  purpose  triumphed  over  his  physical  weak- 
ness. "Conversation  relieves  the  mind,  makes  me  free 
to  think  of  something  more  interesting  than  pain — what 
harm,  then,  will  it  do  me?" 

"You  will  overtax  your  strength,  if  you  overestimate 
it,"  replied  the  doctor  warningly ;  "I  will  leave  it  to 
you,  Mr.  Hampton,  to  see  that  he  does  not  suffer  a 
greater  penalty  for  recklessness  than  he  already  has 
suffered  from  bravery.  I  will  take  a  look  at  the  dog 
before  going,"  he  added,  "and  shall  have  the  body  sent 
to  town  for  examination  in  the  morning." 

"That  is  wholly  unnecessary,"  objected  the  Signor,  as 
the  doctor  turned  to  go;  "Leo  and  I  were  not  friends; 
we  were  not  spiritually  en  rapport;  we  were  antagonis- 
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tic;  he  hated  me,  and  couldn't  help  it,  poor  dog! — and 
tried  to  kill  me.     That  ^Yas  all." 

"And  I  suppose  his  spirit  is  in  peace,"  said  the  doctor 
laughing,  with  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the  "spirit." 

"And  why  not?"  demanded  the  Signor  with  some 
heat.  "But  doctors  don't  believe  in  spirits,"  he  added; 
"perhaps  it  is  because  they  have  none  themselves." 

"Come,  come,  Signor  Franca!"  interrupted  Dr. 
Nash.  "Eeally,  you  ought  to  make  an  end  of  this.  I 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  take  rest." 

"Very  well,  doctor,"  replied  the  Signor  meekly.  "I 
will  follow  all  your  good  advice  and  thank  you  for  it." 

Hampton  accompanied  the  doctor  below  stairs  and 
bade  him  good-night.  Then  he  induced  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  Margaret  to  retire,  after  much  persuasion,  leaving 
him  to  watch  by  the  Signor's  bedside,  with  the  promise 
to  steal  a  little  rest  himself,  should  his  patient  incline 
to  sleep.  The  last  "good-night"  was  said,  and  Willard 
returned  to  the  sick-room  to  find  that  his  friend  had  suc- 
cumbed to  languid  slumber. 

Adjusting  the  light  so  as  to  shade  the  bed,  he  sat  down 
wearily  beside  the  Signor.  Franca  lay  upon  his  back,  his 
uninjured  hand  across  his  breast,  and  the  other,  band- 
aged, at  his  side.  The  pallor  of  his  face  was  enhanced 
by  the  thick  black  hair  which  clustered  about  his  brow, 
the  expression  was  peaceful,  and  he  breathed  as  if  repose 
were  wonderfully  sweet.  "Without  the  storm  had  ceased, 
the  night  was  calm,  the  breeze  had  died  away  and  not  a 
sound  broke  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  room. 

Hampton's  thoughts  were  divided  between  the  figure 
before  him  and  the  vision  of  Elinore.  He  recalled  the 
object  of  his  visit  that  night,  and  lamented  that  Fate  had 
intervened  to  deprive  him  of  the  interview  he  had  sought 
with  the  object  of  his  love.  For,  now  that  events  seemed 
to  shape  themselves  once  more  in  ordinary  channels,  he 
began  to  regard  his  newly  discovered  passion  as  a  lover 
might;  and  all  the  doubts  and  longings  and  misgivings 
peculiar  to  the  lover  who  has  not  declared  himself,  sorely 
perplexed  him.  He  tried  to  estimate  the  chances  of  his 
suit,  provided  he  could  summon  heart  to  press  it;  to 
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recall  some  inciclent,  some  word,  some  look  likely  to 
give  him  courage.  The  effort,  however,  was  rather  dis- 
appointing. True,  his  relations  with  Elinore  had  lately 
been  those  of  earnest,  delightful  friendship;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  was  all.  Sometimes  he  thought 
he  could  remember  occasions,  when  she  seemed  to  ex- 
hibit a  decided  preference  for  him,  but  they  were  few 
and  grounded  on  trifles. 

"At  any  rate,"  he  thought,  "we  shall  meet  again  to- 
morrow. Perhaps  the  recollection  of  to-night  will  open 
her  heart  to  me." 

It  certainly  set  the  pulses  of  his  own  heart  to  beating 
wildly,  as  he  lived  again  in  imagination  the  sweet 
moments  in  which  he  held  her  in  his  arms. 

But  with  that,  came  bach  again  the  scene  he  had  come 
upon  under  the  great  tree.  It  was  inexplicable,  he 
thought,  and  determined  to  leave  it  to  Time  to  interpret 
for  him.  Yet  it  persisted  in  rising  before  him  with  all 
the  doubt,  wonderment,  and  strange  anxiety  for  which  it 
had  been  responsible,  the  moment  he  beheld  those  two 
together,  unmindful  of  his  presence.  Then  he  tried  to 
"shake  himself  together,"  as  he  mentally  expressed  it. 

"Eavesdroppers  never  hear  any  good  of  themselves, " 
be  reflected.  "Besides,  it  is  an  insult  to  my  own  honor 
to  drag  into  my  calculations  anything  not  honorably 
obtained."  Still  the  specter  of  uncertaintj'  hovered  over 
him,  and  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  escape  its  influ- 
ence. Indeed,  the  hour  and  the  situation  were  ripe  for 
moodiness  and  despair. 

Suddenly  the  Signer's  lips  moved,  and  he  spoke  in  a 
clear,  distinct  voice,  that  sounded  harshly  in  the  still- 
ness. 

"Did  you  take  the  dagger?"  he  said. 

Hampton  started  as  if  a  ghost  had  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  The  Signor  had  not  stirred.  His  expression 
wore  the  same  peaceful  look  as  in  slumber.  He  had  not 
even  opened  his  eyes.  Hampton  almost  believed  his  ears 
had  deceived  him  and  the  man  had  not  spoken  at  all. 
He  paused  a  moment. 

"Why,  yes,  I — I  picked  it  up,*'  he  faltered. 

"That  is  well, "  replied  the  Signor,  still  with  closed 
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eyes  and  motionless  figure.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
now  that  be  was  really  awake.  "I  supposed  you  bad 
cared  for  it,"  be  added. 

Hampton  was  at  a  losswbat  to  say.  The  Signor's  sud- 
den and  peculiar  outburst  bad  quite  upset  bis  nerves; 
and,  now  tbat  the  one  tbing  uppermost  in  bis  mind  bad 
actually  presented  itself  as  a  subject  of  conversation,  be 
could  witb  difficulty  bring  bimself  to  speak  of  it. 

Tbe  Signor,  however,  relieved  him. 

"I  would  not  have  lost  it,"  be  said  in  a  low  voice,  this 
time  opening  his  great  eyes  and  regarding  Hampton  witb 
a  look  of  deep  concern — "I  would  not  have  lost  it — es- 
pecially after  the  ineident  of  to-night." 

'*Yes,"  replied  Hampton,  witb  an  affectation  of  in- 
difference he  was  far  from  feeling,  *'it  will  be  a  souvenir 
worth  preserving." 

"Indeed  it  will,"  replied  tbe  Signor  seriously.  "It 
bad  a  singular  and  melancholy  value  in  my  eyes  before 
this,  but  now  doubly  so."  And,  then,  after  a  pause,  **So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  but  one  like  it  in  all  the  world." 

Hampton  shuddered  witb  a  feeling  be  was  little 
inclined  to  analyze. 

''You  doubtless  remember  its  mate,"  tbe  Signor  con- 
tinued significantly.  *'0n  the  day  we  found  poor 
Holland's  body  almost  tbe  first  tbing  that  struck  me  was 
tbe  perfect  resemblance  of  the  dagger  thrust  in  bis  breast 
to  the  one  that  lay  upon  my  desk  at  home;  and  afterward 
I  learned  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  duplicates.  I 
said  nothing  about  it  at  tbe  time,  because  the  thought 
was  strangely  unpleasant  to  me;  nor,  indeed,  have  I 
mentioned  it  since.  To-night,  upon  coming  out  here,  I 
thought  I  would  speak  of  the  affair  to  John  Wilson,  and 
brought  along  the  dagger  to  show  to  him.  It  was  a 
lucky  thing  I  bad  it  by  me." 

"Indeed  it  was," replied  Hampton,  while  he  found  his 
nervousness  running  out  at  his  fingers'  ends.  The  rea- 
sonableness of  the  Signor's  explanation,  no  less  than  the 
calm  self-possession  of  bis  tone  and  manner,  inclined 
bim  to  scoff  at  bis  former  uncertain  state  of  mind. 

"Have  you  it  witb  you  now?"  asked  the  Signor. 

Hampton  silently  drew  tbe  dagger  from  bis  pocket  and 
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extended  it  to  the  Signer,  who  put  forth  his  hand  to 
receive  it. 

Holding  it  before  him,  ''I  wonder  if  those  blood  stains 
can  be  removed,"  he  said;  and  then,  ''is  it  not  a  perfect 
match  to  that  other  one?" 

''Perfect,"  replied  Hampton.  "I  noticed  it  the 
moment  yours  caught  my  eye,  as  it  lay  out  yonder  beside 
Leo.  Honestly,  my  hair  stood  on  end  when  I  first  beheld 
the  thing  glistening  up  at  me."  Hampton  smiled  at  the 
recollection  now. 

"I  can  understand,"  said  the  Signor  briefly;  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  "Would  you  mind  laying  it  there  on  the 
bureau?"  he  asked. 

Without  a  word  Hampton  took  the  weapon,  and,  cross- 
ing the  room,  placed  it  where  the  Signor  had  indicated. 
"Signor,"  he  said,  returning  to  his  side,  "I  declare  you 
gave  me  a  fright  by  that  uncanny  way  of  yours  of  waking 
up  while  you  are  still  asleep!" 

The  Signor  smiled. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "I  had  no  thought  to 
startle  you.  Yet  I  should  have  remembered  that  my 
habit  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  altogether  pleas- 
ant to  others.  Still,  I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
moment  of  awakening,  with  tbe  ordinary  man,  should  be 
a  moment  of  absolute  clearness,  so  far  as  the  perceptions 
are  concerned — as  clear  as  any  moment  of  the  daj'.  For 
my  part,  I  can  never  remember  a  time,  from  my  earliest 
childhood,  when  I  was  not  accustomed  to  wake  from  a 
sound  sleep  with  all  my  faculties  instantly  alert,  my 
thoughts  and  impulses  under  perfect  control,  and  my 
whole  mental  attitude  as  free  from  confusion  as  if  I  had 
not  slept  at  all." 

"Singular!"  exclaimed  Hampton.  "I  have  never 
believed  such  a  thing  possible,  although  I  have  read  that 
Napoleon  possessed  the  same  power.  It  is  far  beyond 
me,  however." 

"That  should  not  be  the  case,"  replied  the  Signor. 
"Science  finds  nothing  in  the  normal  condition  of  the 
brain  to  justify  or  explain  drowsiness  following  a  sleep 
that  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged  and  undisturbed  to 
dissipate  fatigue.     The  inclination  of  the  ordinary  mind 
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toward  confusion  at  such  a  time  is  due  to  heredity,  my 
friend!" 

"To  heredity!"  repeated  Hampton  in  amazement. 
"How  in  the  world  do  you  arrive  at  that?" 

"During  countless  generations,"  replied  the  Signor, 
his  voice  and  manner  betraying  deep  interest  in  his 
theme,  "sleep  and  death  have  been  the  two  great  myste- 
ries of  the  soul.  The  savage  attached  as  much  importance 
to  the  revelations  of  his  disordered  dreams  as  to  any 
thoughts  of  his  waking  hours.  And  the  more  disordered 
and  fantastic  those  dreams  were,  the  more  he  regarded 
them  as  having  serious  import,  upon  his  awakening. 
Thus,  if  he  awoke  paralyzed  with  fear  or  exalted  in  spirit 
beyond  all  reason — in  either  event  his  conservative, 
thinking  powers  being  reduced  to  the  minimum — he  was 
at  once  impressed  by  the  singularity  of  his  condition,  and 
endeavored  to  find  an  interpretation  of  his  visions.  For 
the  dreams  of  his  waking  hours  he  had  no  such  solicitude. 
Only  sleep  was  the  great  mystery.  And  so  every 
thought  of  sleep,  as  of  death,  came  to  be  bound  up  in 
mysticism,  and  the  supernatural  element  entered  man's 
view  of  it,  until  he  could  no  longer  regard  it  in  a  reason- 
able, rational  light.  Man  gave  himself  up  to  sleep  as  he 
would  to  another  totally  changed  mental  and  spiritual 
condition.  It  was  something  beyond  him — something 
strange  and  unaccountable,  not  a  part  of  his  real  life; 
and,  since  it  always  happens,  when  we  deliberately  place 
an  object  in  the  dark,  that  we  cannot  see  it,  this  sleep 
fastened  itself  upon  the  race  as  we  now  have  it.  Not  one 
man  in  a  million  reallj^  composes  himself  for  sleep.  In- 
stead of  that,  he  gives  himself  up  to  it,  conceding  from 
the  outset  an  inability  to  master  it — in  a  word,  his 
powerlessness  to  be  sane  while  sleeping.  So  it  has  come 
to  this  pass,  that  this  great  city  at  this  moment  is  a  com- 
munity of  helpless  lunatics  or  gentle  idiots,  rendered  so 
by  repose.  It  is  curious,  isn't  it?"  and  the  Signor 
laughed  at  the  idea. 

"You  would  really  be  surprised,"  he  continued,  "to 
note  the  effect  a  little  reasonable  discipline  would  have 
upon  your  own  sleep  and  the  moment  of  awakening,  if 
you  were  to  undertake  it.     Fix  clearly  in  your  mind  the 
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thought  desired  to  first  occur  to  you  upon  rising,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  will  often  be  as  you  would  have  it, 
despite  the  embarrassments  your  helpless  ancestors  have 
thrown  in  your  waj'.  Take  up  a  certain  idea,  open  a  cer- 
tain argument  with  yourself,  or  commune  in  spirit  with 
another  person  upon  the  moment  of  passing  into  slumber 
and  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  how  readily  the  facul- 
ties may  be  directed  and  controlled,  even  in  sleep.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  brain  of  man,  with  all  its  magnificent  pos- 
sibilities, its  grand  inspirations  and  limitless  powers, 
was  never  given  him  to  be  the  slave  of  stupor  or  the  play- 
thing of  nightmare." 

The  earnestness  of  the  Signor*s  tone  had  increased  as 
he  proceeded.  Suddenly,  raising  himself  upon  his  unin- 
jured arm,  and  extending  the  other  in  a  sweeping  ges- 
ture, while  his  eyes  seemed  to  survej^  all  the  horizon  of 
the  spiritual  world,  *''My  friend,  I  would  show  you  the 
way  through  all  this  labyrinth  of  mysteries,''  he  said. 
"I  would  have  you  walk  with  me,  and  talk  with  me,  that 
together  we  may  come  into  the  full,  sweet  light  of  Truth. 
You  catinot  dream  of  what  maj'  await  us  there.  I  would 
have  you  go  with  me — to  be  j'our  guide  and  teacher, 
your  philosopher  and  friend;  and  perhaps  not  Sleep 
alone,  but  Death  himself  will  yield  his  secrets  to  our 
search." 

He  fell    back  upon   the   pillow   and    gazed    long   and 

tho'ightfully   at  Hampton.     The  latter   was  silent.      A 

eel.ng  of  repose,  mingled  with  gentle  wonderment,  was 

3poa    him;  for  he  had   listened  to  the  Signer's  words  as 

Tie  led   along  like  a  child — trustingly,  confidingly,  into 

.  w    fields.     He    closed    his    eyes    in    thought.       The 

-  gnor's  eloquent  little  smile  played  for  a  moment  about 

:)is  lips. 

"Enough!'*  he  said.  "Even  philosophers  and 
dreamers  grow  weary.     I  would  say  'good-night.'  " 

Hampton  rose. 

"Good-night,"  he  said,  and  silently  withdrew  in  a 
mood,  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  so  new  to  him  and 
so  singular  that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  account  for  it, 
as  well  as  indisposed  to  make  the  effort. 

The  door  closed  softly  behind  him,  and  only  his  re- 
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treatiDg  footsteps  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  The 
Signer  listened  attentiTely. 

''  'The  man  will  not  be  in  rest  until  he  ha^e  &nished  the 
thing  this  day/  "  he  quoted  aloud,  meditatiTely.  And 
then,  "not  this  day,  but  soon — eoon." 

And  with  that  he  slept. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

AGAIN   THE   ANONYMOUS   ONE. 

"Sugar,  Mr.  Hampton?" 

Mrs.  "Wilson's  dainty  hand  was  poised  over  the  cups 
and  saucers,  deftly  manipulating  the  implements  apper- 
taining to  that  universal  morning  elixir — coffee.  She 
regarded  the  young  man  at  her  right  with  a  kindly  ex- 
pression as  she  spoke. 

**A  single  loaf,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Wilson,  "he  replied, 
and  presently  the  steaming  beverage  filled  the  room  with 
fragrance. 

They  were  seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  so  rife  with 
happy  and  tender  recollections  to  all  the  little  family. 
What,  indeed,  is  more  suggestive  of  the  ties  of  love  and 
sympathy  and  fellowship,  than  the  board  around  which 
those  united  by  all  the  bounds  of  blood  and  affection  are 
met,  to  regale  the  appetite  and  rejuvenate  the  spirit? 
The  dining  table  is  truly  the  index  of  the  family.  If 
there  be  love  or  patience  or  forbearance  between  them,  it 
never  fails  to  reveal  itself  here.  If  there  be  gentility  and 
culture  among  them,  it  must  surely  be  in  evidence  here. 
Here  how  happy  the  spectacle  of  a  circle  all  complete — 
how  pathetic  the  suggestions  of  one  vacant  chair! 

The  night  had  not  been  one  of  repose  for  at  least  two 
of  this  little  company,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  Eli- 
nore,  Margaret  and  Hampton.  Elinore,  if  she  had  ever 
heard  the  Signor  expatiate  upon  his  theorj'  of  sleep,  had 
been  totally  unable  to  apply  it  to  herself.  The  reaction 
from  the  trying  ordeals  of  the  past  few  hours,  when  she 
learned  of  Franca's  unexpected  deliverance,  had  left  her 
in  a  state  of  nervousness  bordering  upon  hysteria.  All 
night  long  she  had  tossed  upon  her  bed,  her  mind  busy 
with  a   train   of  thoughts,    ceaseless  as  they  were  un- 
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governable.  Yet  toward  morning  she  determined,  with  a 
creditable  display  of  feminine  will-power,  that  she 
would  join  the  others  at  the  breakfast  table,  however 
little  she  might  be  disposed  to  do  so.  Her  mother  was 
early  at  her  bedside  and  endeavored  to  dissaude  her 
from  her  purpose,  but  Elinore  was  firm. 

*' Surely,"  she  said,  "I  am  the  least  sufferer  of  the 
three.  Siguor  Franca's  heroism  and  Mr.  Hampton's 
devotion  ought  to  be  examples  for  me  to  imitate.  I  will 
not  lie  here  and  mope.  They  would  think  it  childish — 
and  they  would  be  right." 

And  so  she  arose  and  gowned  herself  and  was  early 
downstairs.  Hampton  thought  she  never  appeared 
more  beautiful  than  in  her  simple  morning  dress,  as  she 
sat  opposite  him  at  table,  encouraging  the  others  to  good 
spirits — herself  the  charming  central  figure  of  the  group. 
Her  gown  of  pure  white  was  simply  fashioned  and  re- 
vealed the  contour  of  her  form  with  faithful  heed  to  the 
fairest  lines  of  beauty.  At  her  waist  she  wore  a  bunch 
of  violets.  Her  face,  perhaps,  was  still  more  pale  than 
her  mother  would  have  wished  it  to  be;  but  the  pallor, 
Hampton  thought,  rather^added  to  her  winsomeness  than 
otherwise. 

Willard  also  had  passed  a  far  from  restful  night. 
Twice  he  had  arisen  and  gone  stealthily  to  the  Signor's 
room,  to  learn  if  the  patient  had  need  for  anything;  but 
both  times  he  found  him  sleeping  peacefully.  Eeturn- 
ing,  he  had  tried  to  woo  a  little  sleep  himself,  but  with 
ill  success.  He  had  arisen  in  the  morning  firmly  deter- 
mined to  make  an  end  of  the  misunderstanding  with 
Elinore,  provided  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and 
was  even  now  revolving  in  his  mind  how  he  should  secure 
the  chance  by  his  own  effort,  if  Fate  ^should  seem  little  * 
inclined  to  throw  it  in  his  way. 

*'Signor  Franca's  breakfast  seemed  very  appetizing  to 
him,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wilson  to  her  daughters.  ''He  ate 
with  relish  and  declared  himself  convalescent.  Isn't  that 
a  famous  recommendation  for  his  nursing?" 

Indeed,  it  had  been  as  she  said.  The  Signor,  sitting 
up  in  bed,  had  partaken  heartily  of  the  food  brought 
him  by  Willard,  and  had  finished  with  the  expressed 
determination  of  returning  home  that  day. 
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"Yes, "replied  Margaret,  *'weshould  all  be  very  grate- 
ful to  ProvideDce.  Such  a  narrow  escape,  and  such  a 
miraculous  deliverance!  It  would  read  quite  like  a 
romance.'* 

**With  your  sister  as  the  central  figure,"  remarked 
Hampton.  "How  could  the  chapter  have  been  complete 
without  a  beautiful  young  girl,  a  swoon  and " 

"An  impulsive  young  man  to  the  rescue,"  interrupted 
Margaret,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Elinore.  The  latter 
blushed  slightly,  and  Hampton  felt  a  little  tinge  of  hap- 
piness darting  through  his  veins.  Then  he  thought  of 
the  Signor. 

"If  only  our  friend  will  come  out  of  it  as  be  promises 
to  do,"  he  said,  "we  shall  all  remember  last  night  very 
much  as  we  would  recall  an  exciting  drama  in  which  we 
five  constituted  the  dramatis  personce — somewhat  dis- 
agreeable at  the  time  of  its  performance,  but  rather 
pleasing  than  otherwise  as  a  reminiscence.  Don't  you 
think  so?"  he  added  to  Elinore. 

"I  believe  that  I  truly  love  excitement,"  she  replied; 
"and,  as  you  say,  if  no  ill  comes  of  it,  why,  I  shall  not 
always  look  back  upon  it  with  the  horror  of  last  night. 
Still,  I  confess  I  want  no  repetition  of  it." 

"There  are  moments  like  those  you  speak  of, "  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  "that  discover  our  true  friends  to  us.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Margaret  and  Elinore  and  I  must  ever  regard 
Signor  Franca  and  yourself,  Mr.  Hampton,  in  a  different 
light  than  formerly,  after  what  has  happened." 

"I  shall  thank  you  very  much,"  replied  Willard.  "As 
for  me,  there  could  be  no  greater  happiness  than  to  stand 
high  in  the  estimation  and  regard  of  this  family  circle. 
I  hope  nothing  will  ever  come — nothing  has  ever  come — 
to  make  me  other  than  worthy  in  your  eyes." 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  at  Elinore,  and  thought  that 
she  understood  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  words.  She 
looked  down  at  her  plate  and  left  the  others  to  reply. 
Hampton  noted  the  expression  of  her  face,  and  hoped  it 
augured  well  for  him. 

"Surely  not,  Mr.  Hampton!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson. 
"As  it  was,  you  were  always  our  good  friend  for  dear 
John's   sake,  before  last  night.     Now" — she  hesitated, 
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the  while  glancing  at  Margaret  and  Elinore — "shall  I 
not  say  you  have  become  one  of  our  best  of  friends,  for 
your  own  sake?" 

''With  emphasis,  mother,  and  gratitude,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

''Yes,  indeed  we  are — especially  I  am — indebted  to 
Mr.  Hampton,"  replied  Elinore,  "and — and  to  Signor 
Franca,"  she  added. 

Hampton  noted  how  swift  she  was  to  include  the 
Signor;  and  while  he  would  have  denied  the  latter  no 
honor,  nor  begrudged  him  any  praise,  yet  he  could  not 
help  wishing  that  the  young  girl  had  left  him  out  of  her 
thanks — this  time,  at  least. 

"Speaking  of  John,"  he  observed,  "he  will  never  for- 
give himself  for  having  been  away  last  night." 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  "I  shall  tell  him  that,  had 
he  been  here,  it  would  never  have  happened.  Perhaps 
that  will  keep  him  at  home  in  future,"  she  added,  laugh- 
ing. 

"W^hy,  mother,"  expostulated  Margaret,  "John  is  so 
little  aw^ay  from  home !  What  would  you  do  if  he  were 
in  the  navy,  and — and " 

Her  voice  faltered  and  trembled  a  little  as  she  thought 
of  her  absent  husband. 

"Heaven  forbid!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  W'ilson.  "One  of 
the  family  in  the  navy  is  quite  enough.  Poor  Mar- 
garet!" she  added  compassionately;  and  then,  to  Hamp- 
ton,"The  lot  of  a  naval  officer's  wife  is  not  a  happy  one." 

"Yes  it  is!"  protested  Margaret,  while  Elinore  laughed 
at  her  vehemence,  "at  least,  when  he  comes  home!"  and 
all  joined  in  the  merriment  occasioned  by  her  loyal  de- 
votion to  anything  that  concerned  her  husband. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  footsteps  echoed  in  the  hall; 
and  all  glancing  up  simultaneously,  beheld  the  Signor 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Why,  Signor  Franca!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  in 
amazed  surprise,  while  all  rose  upon  the  instant  amid  a 
clatter  of  tableware. 

"Signor,  you  are  very  rash,'*  objected  Hampton. 
"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  wished  to  come  down  ?" 

Margaret  and  Elinore  were  equally  taken  aback,  and 
solicitous  for  his  thus  taking  matters  into  his  own  hands. 
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Meanwhile  the  subject  of  all  this  expostulation  and 
concern  stood  bowing  profoundly  and  smiling  as  if  quite 
satisfied  with  the  world  in  general.  He  was  carefully 
dressed,  save  that  a  rent  in  the  left  shoulder  of  his  coat 
showed  traces  of  the  late  combat.  His  left  hand  hung  in 
a  bandage  passed  around  his  neck,  his  face  was  pale,  and 
his  eyes  somewhat  sunken;  but  for  all  that  he  looked 
quite  the  polished,  affable,  versatile  Signor  of  other 
days. 

"I  thought  to  surprise  you,"  he  said,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  grief,  ''and  I  find  only  opposition  and  objections. 
Shall  I  return?     Am  I  banished?" 

*'No,  no!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  "Wilson,  laughing.  **You 
know  how  welcome  you  are  and  how  glad  we  must  be,  if 
you  are  only  able  to  join  us;  but  we  are  so  taken  un- 
awares, you  know.  None  of  us  thought  you  would  ven- 
ture down  so  soon." 

She  led  the  Signor  to  a  chair  at  her  left,  and  all  again 
seated  themselves,  although  breakfast  was  finished. 

**I regret  that  I  have  caused  you  so  much  uneasiness," 
he  said  apologetically.  "It  seemed  to  me  that  I  felt 
quite  well  enough  to  rise  after  the  very  bountiful  repast 
I  enjoyed;  so  I  just  assumed  the  responsibility  for  any 
consequences  that  might  ensue,  and,  with  the  exercise  of 
a  little  care  and  patience,  dressed  myself — and  here  I 
am." 

"And  very  glad  we  are  for  it,"  exclaimed  Margaret 
cordially. 

The  others  were  not  less  enthusiastic  over  his  pro- 
gress, although  Hampton  felt  disposed  to  criticize  the 
lack  of  caution  which  would  not  wait  for  the  doctor's 
consent  befol'e  taking  such  an  important  step.  Never- 
theless, all  were  in  a  happy  mood,  and  presently  the 
sweet  morning  air  that  came  in  at  the  windows  drew 
them  out  of  doors. 

Mrs.  "Wilson  found  an  easy-chair  and  a  cushion  for  the 
invalid,  which  he  accepted,  protesting,  meanwhile,  as 
invalids  will,  how  unnecessary  it  all  was. 

"W^hat  beautiful  violets!"  the  Signor  exclaimed  after 
a  while,  admiring  the  flowers  in  Elinore's  dress. 

"Do  you  think  60?"  sheasked,  "Then  you  shall  have 
them." 
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"Never — never!"  he  protested.  '*No,  I  will  not  take 
them,"  as  she  would  have  given  them  to  him.  "They 
are  far  more  appropriate  with  you." 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  insisted.  "If  you  will  not  have 
these,  I  shall  be  forced  to  present  you  with  some  just  like 
them." 

In  spite  of  his  protestations,  she  ran  nimbly  out  under 
the  trees  and  began  to  search  for  the  flowers  among  the 
profusion  of  others  that  grew  wild  beneath  the  shade. 

Hampton  watched  her  with  furtive  interest  and  soon 
found  an  excuse  to  join  her.  Without  seeming  so  to  do, 
he  led  her  out  of  earshot  of  the  others,  as  both  stepped 
cautiously  along,  watching  for  glimpses  of  the  little  blue 
dots  among  the  green.  They  had  gathered  quite  a  bunch 
before  he  summoned  courage  to  speak  of  what  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind. 

"I  wish  I  could  express  to  you,"  he  said  after  a  while, 
"how  deeply  I  was  humiliated  the  last  time  we  strolled 
among  these  trees  together." 

"You  mean  the  note?"  she  asked  frankly,  looking 
up  at  him. 

"Yes,  I  mean  the  note,"  he  replied  regretfully. 

"You  should  not  have  given  it  a  second  thought,"  she 
said. 

"Confess  that  j'ou  have  given  it  more  than  one 
thought,"  he  replied  intently,  regarding  her  with  grave 
seriousness.  "It  would  be  a  sad,  an  unwelcome  misun- 
derstanding that  should  come  between  you  and  me.  I 
could  not  bear  to  have  it  grow  upon  us  while  I  have 
power  to  remove  it." 

"Is  it  so  serious?"  she  asked,  with  a  suspicion  of 
coquetry  in  her  voice. 

Hampton  had  a  mind  to  declare  himself  then  and 
there,  but  manfully  restrained  the  impulse. 

"I  am  afraid  it  is,"  he  replied.  "Believe  me,  I  know 
nothing  more  of  the  author  of  that  note,  the  meaning  of 
it  or  the  occasion  for  it  than  you  do." 

*'Why,  how  is  that  possible?"  she  asked  wonderingly, 
coming  closer  to  him. 

"Here,  I  will  show  you  all  I  have  to  throw  light  upon 
it,"  he  answered,  and  handed  her  the  little  newspaper 
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clipping,  •which  up  to  this  time  he  had  preserved  and 
kept  by  him,  for  some  reason  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  bim  to  explain. 
Elinore  read  aloud : 

"  'Wanted — A  gentleman  of  executive  ability,  liberal 
education,  considerable  means  and  unwavering  courage, 
to  assist  me  in  a  magnificent  crime.  For  interview, 
address  Solomon,  P.  O.  Box  1187,  New  York.'  " 

The  girl  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes. 

**How  very  strange!"  she  said. 

''Isn»t  it  absurd?**  questioned  her  companion. 

She  made  no  reply  for  a  moment;  then,  wonderinglj', 
"And  pray  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  note  you  caused 
me  to  read  in  the  garden?" 

"Nothing,**  he  answered,  ''except  that  both  the  wrap- 
per around  the  newspaper  containing  this,  and  the  note, 
were  addressed  by  the  same  hand.  That  is  all.  Don't 
you  see?"  he  added,  "the  advertisement  wants  'a  gen- 
tleman of  unwavering  courage'  " — Hampton  laughed  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  affair — "and  the  note  ended,  'Surely, 
sir,  you  are  not  lacking  in  the  latter  qualification.* 
Don't  you  remember?  The  writer  was  casting  reflec- 
tions upon  my  valor,  because  I  failed  to  answer  the  ad- 
vertisement." 

"It  is  very  strange,*' repeated  Elinore.  "Why  don't 
you  answer?"  she  asked  suddenly.  "See,  here  is  the 
address." 

"Would  you  do  so?" 

"Why  not?     Certainly  it  can  do  no  harm." 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  he  replied.  "The  whole  matter 
is  very  distasteful  to  me — and  very  annoying.'* 

"Of  course  you  will  do  as  you  think  best;*'  she  said. 
"At  any  rate  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  telling  me  about  it. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  now. 
Yes,'" — reflectively— "I  am  glad  you  told  me.'* 

"Are  you  really?'*  he  asked;  earnestly,  and  would 
have  caught  her  hand,  had  not  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  along  the  driveway  diverted  both. 

"It  is  Dr.  Nash,"  Elinore  said.  "Come,  let  us  go 
back." 
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Dr.  Nash  was  surprised  as  never  before  in  his  life 
"when  he  found  the  Signer  sitting  out  of  door  with  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Margaret,  as  Elinore  and  Hampton  drew 
near.  Explanations  were  soon  made,  however,  the  Sig- 
nor  taking  all  the  blame  upon  himself.  Finally  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  return  to  his  lodgings  with  the 
doctor,  while  Hampton  would  follow  at  his  leisure. 

The  Signor  was  eloquent  in  his  thanks  upon  taking  his 
departure,  and  vowed  with  earnestness  and  emotion  that 
he  would  never  forget  the  hospitality  of  Idlehurst. 

And  Mrs.  Wilson,  Margaret  and  Elinore,  as  they  waved 
their  hands  to  him  at  i)arting,  felt  that  perhaps  the  inci- 
dent had,  after  all,  not  been  amiss  that  brought  the 
Signor  closer  to  them  all. 

That  night,  when  Hampton  returned  to  his  rooms,  he 
was  surprised  and  aggravated  beyond  measure  to  find 
awaiting  him,  in  the  now  familiar  hand  of  his  anonymous 
correspondent,  this  communication,  unsigned,  like  the 
other: 

**If  not  cowardice,  what,  then,  holds  you  back?  Prove 
yourself,  sir!  It  is  an  opportunity  that  must  be  grasped 
to  be  appreciated." 

**By  Heaven!"  he  cried,  *'I  loill  answer."  And  forth- 
with he  fell  to  meditating  upon  how  he  should  proceed 
to  solve  the  mystery. 
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CHAPTER    Xm. 


JACK     DUNBAR,    CORRESPONDENT. 


"Washington  contained  no  more  energetic  man  that 
**Jack"  Dunbar,  as  be  was  familiarly — almost  univer- 
sally— called — the  enterprising  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Morning  Item.  Among  the  quintette  com- 
posed of  Dunbar,  Hampton,  Holmes,  Wilson  and  the 
Signer,  the  first  named  was  regarded  as  primarily  a  man 
of  action,  softened  by  a  love  of  the  humorous.  His  wide 
experience  in  the  political  life  of  the  capital,  no  less 
than  his  charming  manner,  good  breeding  and  kindly  dis- 
position, made  him  a  most  valued  acquaintance  with 
every  member  of  his  numerous  circle  of  friends.  Indeed, 
it  had  been  remarked  that  Dunbar  seemed  to  be  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  entire  male  population  of  Wash- 
ington, from  the  president  of  the  senate  down  to  the 
bootblacks  who  plied  their  vocation  in  the  various  hotels, 
and  frequently  found  "Jack"  among  their  most  liberal 
patrons.  The  doors  of  the  various  government  depart- 
ments opened  to  him  with  an  alacrity  displayed  toward 
few  others.  Cabinet  ministers,  senators,  representatives, 
diplomats,  priviite  secretaries  and  all  the  horde  of  Wash- 
ington notables  were  usually  approachable  when  this 
well-known  correspondent  attacked  the  centers  of  official 
information. 

But  Dunbar  had  gone  far  enough  below  the  surface  of 
"Washington  "official  life"  to  penetrate  its  remotest  cor- 
ner. He  had  drank  of  the  spirit  of  it,  with  all  its  shal- 
lowness and  narrowness  and  hj'pocrisy,  until  his  temper 
came  to  be  in  something  like  revolt  against  it.  Never- 
theless, he  persevered,  and  it  was  generalb'  acknowledged 
among  his  professional  associates  that  none  among  them 
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was  capable  of  turning  off  a  more  brilliant  letter,  a  more 
reliable  forecast  of  events  to  come,  or  had  a  sharper 
*'nose  for  news"  than  Dunbar.  All  this  was  bread  and 
butter  to  Jack.  Ke  gauged  the  compliments  of  his 
brethren  of  the  press  at  their  proper  commercial  value, 
and  earnestly  endeavored  to  deserve  them.  Still,  he 
often  thought  that  he  would  prefer  to  turn  his  talents  in 
another  direction  than  the  reahn  of  politics,  with  its  end- 
less interviews,  monotonous  legislative  sessions,  doubtful 
predictions,  and  sudden  changes;  although  to  desert 
journalism  altogether  was  a  step  he  would  never  con- 
template for  a  moment.  Yet  he  had  a  love  of  adventure 
that  was  not  appeased  by  his  life  in  "Washington.  With 
a  passion  for  the  mysterious  and  a  strong  leaning  toward 
the  sensational,  he  had  often  wished  that  he  might  be 
detailed  for  other  work  than  that  in  which  he  had  been 
so  long  engaged.  Many  a  time  had  he  envied  his  fellow^ 
journalists  who  had  achieved  fame  by  unraveling  some 
great  crime,  and  directing  the  authorities  to  the  criminal. 
And  then,  when  he  had  finished  begrudging  his  brethren 
this  happiness,  he  would  go  back  to  politics  with  a  sigh, 
and  present  the  abstruse  views  of  the  most  recently 
elected  senator  to  the  readers  of  his  metropolitan  journal, 
in  a  manner  which  invariably  convinced  the  aforesaid 
statesman  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon  his 
opinions. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  murder  oi 
poor  Sam  Holland  aroused  all  the  journalistic  instinct  in 
Jack  Dunbar's  breast,  while  it  held  him  with  consuming 
interest  and  concern,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  the 
murdered  man  and  the  profound  mystery  surrounding 
his  untimely  end. 

Dunbar  had  been  the  first  correspondent  in  '\\'ashing- 
ton  to  wire  the  details  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  at 
the  Hotel  Holland.  After  that,  however,  he  was  cha- 
grined to  find  that  nothing  available  connected  with  the 
crime  seemed  to  be  forthcoming.  It  began  and  ended  in 
one  chapter,  at  the  close  of  which  both  correspondents 
and  police  found  themselves  baffled.  Dunbar  was  in 
despair.  He  had  followed  his  original  news  despatch 
•with  a  telegraphic  request  to  be  detailed  on  the  case, 
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brieflj'  calling  attention  to  its  importance  and  mention- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  the  deceased.  This  he  empha- 
sized in  a  personal  letter  to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Item,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  sensational  features  of 
the  crime,  the  mj-stery  surrounding  it,  and  the  favorable 
auspices  under  which  he  might  begin  the  search  for  the 
criminal;  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Washing- 
ton detective  force,  the  Holland  family,  the  antecedents 
of  the  murdered  man,  and  every  other  circumstance  he 
could  call  to  mind  calculated  to  strengthen  his  plea. 

The  epistle  received  a  rather  uncertain  reply  from  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  Item.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  informed 
that  arrangements  might  be  made  to  supersede  him  for  a 
time  in  his  present  political  work,  and  to  detail  him  ex- 
clusively upon  the  Holland  murder,  provided  he  could 
offer  some  evidence  indicating  the  possibility  of  success 
in  the  new  departure. 

At  first  Dunbar  was  delighted,  but  as  the  days  wore 
on  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the  police  and  the  army 
of  Washington  correspondents  came  to  naught,  his  con- 
dition of  mind  approached  distraction. 

"Was  ever  anything  so  provoking?"  he  asked  himself. 
"Here  is  Sam  Holland  murdered  beneath  his  own  roof; 
there  was  I — one  of  the  very  first  to  find  the  body  and  take 
in  the  whole  bloody  business — a  friend  of  the  victim,  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  family,  and  all  that.  It  is  the 
talk  of  the  town.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  it.  Every- 
body is  excited  over  it  and  anxiously  awaiting  more 
news.  Why,  this  morning  even  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  wasn't  *in  it,' 
even  among  the  members,  with  this  murder.  The 
speaker  himself  stopped  me  to  inquire  about  it  before 
prayers,  and  I  had  to  confess  that  I  was  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  the  rest  of  them.  It  is  too  aggravating!"  and 
Dunbar  would  collapse  into  a  chair  and  run  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  in  dire  perplexity. 

Meanwhile,  he  saw  the  possibility  of  entering  profes- 
sionally upon  the  case  slowly  escaping  him.  The  affair 
threatened  to  become  one  of  the  long  list  of  unsolved 
mysteries,  which  abound  wherever  civilization  flourishes 
and  the  multitude  of  criminals  is  pursued  by  the  other 
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multitude  of  criminal-hunters.  The  public  began  to  lose 
interest  in  it,  since  nothing  was  forthcoming  to  fan  the 
flame  of  popular  concern  in  the  tragedy.  All  things  con- 
sidered, Dunbar  -was  obliged  to  confess  that  his  ambition 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  thwarted. 

Still,  he  persisted  in  going  frequently  to  police  head- 
quarters, where  he  was  invariably  heartily  received  by 
Chief  Donnelly  and  his  assistants.  Upon  the  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  crime  Dunbar  had  taken  care  to  establish 
himself  as  firmly  as  possible  in  the  inner  circle  of  the 
detective  force.  This  he  was  able  to  do  through  his  former 
somewhat  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  chief,  and  a  few 
of  those  immediately  under  his  direction.  Moreover,  as 
the  time  passed  away  and  the  detectives  found  themselves 
frustrated  at  every  turn.  Chief  Donnelly  began  to  regard 
Dunbar  as  perhaps  the  only  auxiliary  he  could  depend 
upon;  at  least,  he  was  the  most  indefatigable  and 
apparently  the  most  interested.  In  another  sense,  how- 
ever, he  was  entirely  disinterested,  and  this  fact  he  was 
careful  to  make  plain  to  his  friends  "on  the  force"  from 
the  beginning. 

The  opportunity  offered  itself  one  morning  only  a  few 
days  after  the  crime,  when  Chief  Donnelly,  Dunbar, 
Buxton — a  stalwart,  keen-eyed  individual,  the  main 
reliance  of  his  superior  in  such  important  cases — and 
Howard — another  detective,  who  prided  himself  upon  a 
long  series  of  triumphs  in  his  favorite  field — were  seated 
in  the  chief's  private  office,  discussing  the  affair  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  hit  upon  some  explanation  of  the 
tragedy. 

*'One  thing  is  certain,'*  remarked  the  chief  to  the 
correspondent,  "if  my  men  require  anything  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  upon  their  energies,  they  ought  to  find  it  in  the 
rewards  offered.  Everybody  concerned  has  done  the 
right  thing  in  that  regard.  Here  is  a  chance,  boys" — 
turning  to  the  other  two — "to  distinguish  yourselves  and 
feather  your  nests  at  the  same  time." 

"I  am  not  bothering  about  the  reward,"  replied  Bux- 
ton. "It  would  be  quite  enough  for  me  to  get  just  one 
hint  of  the  assassin.  Time  enough  then  to  figure  on  th© 
financial  aspect  of  it. " 
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"Still,**  reflected  Howard,  "I  tbiuk  none  of  us  are 
blind  to  that  feature  of  the  case.  Heaven  knows  I  am 
not,  and  probably  Mr.  Dunbar  wouldn't  mind  getting 
bis  hands  on  a  few  thousands  and  at  the  same  time  scor- 
ing a  glorious  'scoop'  in  the  columns  of  the  Item.** 

Dunbar  put  on  his  most  serious  air,  as  he  replied  with 
some  dignity,  **you  are  mistaken  there;  I  don't  care  a 
rap  for  the  reward.  At  first,  I  confess,  the  thought  of 
gathering  it  in  was  not  displeasing  to  me;  but  that  was 
when  the  future  looked  rosy  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
had  but  to  stir  my  wits  in  order  to  be  hot  on  the  trail  of 
the  murderer.  Since  then  my  avarice  has  cooled, 
although  my  ardor  is  as  warm  as  ever.  But  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  if  our  combined  efforts  should  be  happy 
enough  to  entitle  us  to  the  reward,  I  wouldn't  touch  a 
cent  of  it!" 

"What's  that?"  exclaimed  Chief  Donnelly,  while  the 
others  regarded  Dunbar  incredulously. 

"Not  a  cent!"  repeated  the  latter.  "I  wouldn't  have 
any  of  it.  Listen  to  me.  If  I  thought  for  a  moment 
that  I  could  solve  this  mysterj'  alone  and  unaided,  why, 
of  course,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  claim  the  reward,  in 
case  1  proved  that  good  opinion  of  myself  correct.  But 
I  have  wholly  given  that  up.  Working  in  harmony  with 
other  minds — keen,  shrewd  and  skilled  in  this  sort  of 
business,  like  yours,  gentlemen — I  may  be  of  some  serv- 
ice; but  I  concluded  some  time  ago  that  alone  I  was 
perfectly  useless." 

"What  then?"  interrupted  Buxton.  "I  don't  see  but 
that  you  stand  as  good  a  chance  as  the  rest  of  us.** 

"Eight!"  broke  in  Chief  Donnelly,  "but  thus  far  it 
seems  to  me  the  best  of  us  have  not  amounted  to  much." 

"I  concede  that,"  continued  Dunbar,  "and  the  fact 
only  the  more  strengthens  my  conclusion  that  alone  I 
could  accomplish  nothing.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  it 
will  be  upon  our  joint  efforts  that  I  shall  rely,  if  upon 
anything.  I  believe  the  detectives  owe  something  to  the 
press,"  he  added,  smiling. 

"A  grudge  or  two,"  replied  Buxton. 

"And  the  press  owes  the  force  a  debt  or  two,**  inter- 
jected the  chief,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
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"I  admit  it,'*  replied  Dunbar.  ''We  will  not  quarrel 
about  that.  The  obligation  is  mutual.  Yet,  seriously, 
this  is  a  case  in  -which,  I  am  convinced,  no  newspaper 
man  can  work  independently  with  success;  nor  am  Insure 
that  your  best  expert  could  work  it  out  alone.  It  is 
pre-eminently  an  occasion  for  a  combination  of  forces." 

''Yes;  but  what  were  you  saying  about  the  reward?" 
interrupted  Howard. 

"I  was  coming  to  that, "  Dunbar  answered,  "and  I 
want  you  three  to  bear  witness  to  what  I  say.  Give  me 
your  confidence  unreservedly ;  permit  me  to  work  har- 
moniously with  you;  and,  if  we  are  successful,  the 
reward  goes  to  the  three  of  you,  regardless  of  myself. 
Do  you  understand  that?" 

"That  is  hardly  fair,"  protested  Buxton. 

"It  is  final,  nevertheless, "  exclaimed  Dunbar  emphat- 
ically. "Look  you:  I  shall  have  my  reward  in  the 
reputation  that  will  follow  success.  And  it  will  not  be 
without  material  consideration,  either,"  he  added,  with 
a  satisfied  smile.  "Then  the  fascination  of  the  thing  is 
strong  upon  me.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  had  rather  put 
Sam  Holland's  murderer  behind  the  bars  than  get  hold 
of  the  original  text  of  the  next  presidential  message  to- 
nightl" 

The  others  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm. 

Secretly,  however,  Dunbar  had  a  ver3^  reasonable  pur- 
pose in  view.  Early  in  the  search  for  the  assassin  he  had 
divined  that  the  rewards  offered  might  stand  threaten- 
ingly between  himself  and  the  detectives.  That  one  of 
the  three  before  him  who  should  first  come  upon  a  clew 
would  be  inclined  to  keep  it  to  himself,  unless  Dunbar 
succeeded  in  removing  the  incentive  of  avarice  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  silence.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  were  to  persuade  them  that  he  was  an  entirely  disin- 
terested volunteer,  there  seemed  nothing  left  to  deprive 
him  of  their  confidence.  Upon  these  three — Chief  Don- 
nelly, Buxton,  and  Howard — he  placed  all  his  reliance 
that  the  mystery  ultimately  would  be  solved.  He  knew 
their  experience  and  abilities,  and  was  inclined  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  strengthen  these  qualities 
with  a  strong  reserve  force  of  business  instinct.      With 
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this  very  good  object  in  view,  he  had  determined  that  in 
any  event  he  would  never  lay  claim  to  any  portion  of  the 
rewards. 

The  chief  received  his  proposition  thoughtfully. 

**I  am  inclined  to  think,"  he  said,  *Hhat  Mr.  Dunbar 
adopts  the  best  course  for  all  of  us.  In  the  first  place, 
as  he  says,  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  his  own  harvest 
in  case  he,  or  any  one  of  us  with  his  assistance,  should 
succeed.  Secondly,  his  friendship  "with  young  Mr. 
Holland,  and  his  relations  with  the  father,  doubtless  sug- 
gest to  him  the  indelicacy  of  placing  himself  in  the  light 
of  a  beneficiary  by  the  murder  of  the  son.  Thirdly,  we 
might  as  well  concede  that  in  this  case  this  department 
needs  every  possible  stimulant  to  activity.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  altogether  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents;  but  we  must  admit,  gentlemen,  that  even  in  this 
philanthropic  work  the  dollars  and  cents  sometimes  help 
immensely." 

The  two  detectives  expressed  their  acquiescence  in  this 
statement  with  broad  smiles. 

*Tor  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  take  Mr.  Dunbar  at  his 
word,"  l^resumed  the  chief.  **What  do  you  say?"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  others. 

**I  am  satisfied,"  replied  Buxton,  ''although  I  still 
think  it  hardly  fair.     Yet,  if  it  is  Mr.  Dunbar's  wish " 

"He  has  said  it!"  interrupted  Howard.  ''Let  us  un- 
derstand one  another.  We  act  under  orders  with  Mr. 
Dunbar,  admitting  him  to  whatever  is  discovered.  He 
is  to  be  equally  frank  with  us.  Then,  "whether  he  alone,  or 
we  without  him,  or  all  of  us  together,  land  our  man,  Mr. 
Dunbar  steps  aside,  "while  we  divide  the  rewards.  Is 
that  it?" 

"Exactly,"  answered  Dunbar. 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  joining  the 
force,"  Howard  said  -with  mock  gravity. 

"Perhaps,  instead,  you  will  have  occasion  to  congratu- 
late the  force  upon  his  joining  it,"  observed  the  chief. 

Jack  Dunbar  left  his  ne"wly-made  associates  with  the 
first  encouraging  sensations  he  had  experienced  since 
the  tragedy. 

"At  any  rate,"  he  thought,  "I  have  forestalled  the 
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other  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  if  there  is  any  virtue 
in  Donnelly  and  his  men,  I  may  see  a  light  in  the  dark- 
ness before  many  days.'* 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  one  person 
of  his  acquaintance,  certainly  not  less  shrewd  than  those 
he  had  juist  left,  who,  from  his  familiarity  with  the  crime 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  victim,  as  well  as  his  remark- 
able sagacity  and  tact,  might  be  able  to  lead  him  toward 
something  tangible. 

"The  very  man!"  he  exclaimed  to  himself.  "I  will 
call  on  the  Signor." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    STARTLING    DISCOVERY. 

It  was  many  days,  however,  before  Jack  Dunbar  real- 
ized the  opportunity  he  had  expectantly  awaited  of  learn- 
ing Signor  Franca's  views  of  the  crime — if,  indeed,  that 
interesting  gentleman  had  any  views  relating  to  it.  He 
had  never  expressed  himself  upon  the  subject — at  least, 
in  Dunbar's  hearing — since  the  body  was  discovered. 
Nevertheless,  the  journalist  had  unbounded  respect  for 
theSignor's  opinion.  He  had  remarked  his  keen  insight 
into  affairs  and  men  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
told  himself  that,  if  there  were  one  man  in  Washington 
whom  he  would  be  inclined  to  consult  more  than  another 
in  any  emergency,  that  man  was  his  friend,  the  Signor. 

The  latter,  however,  it  seemed  to  Dunbar,  had  not 
frequented  his  old  haunts  lately.  Jack  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  night  at  Idlehurst,  when  the  Signor  had  favored 
them  with  his  well-remembered  recitation  and  the  sub- 
sequent dissertation  thereon.  Indeed,  the  five — Dunbar, 
Franca,  AVilson,  Holmes  and  Hampton — had  not  recently 
been  as  much  together  as  before  the  fateful  day  at  the 
Hotel  Holland.  For  no  apparent  reason  the  table  in  the 
little  white  and  gold  cafe  knew  them  no  more  collec- 
tively. True,  each  continued  to  be  a  more  or  less 
familiar  figure  about  the  hotel  at  the  noon  hour  and  in 
the  evening;  but  the  "executive  sessions,"  as  Dunbar 
used  to  denominate  the  daily  gatherings  at  the  luncheon 
table,  had  adjourned  sine  die.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to 
the  unpleasant  memory  of  Sam  Holland's  fate;  perhaps 
there  was  some  other  reason  for  it.  Dunbar  would  not 
undertake  to  say. 

Upon  several  occasions  he  had  called  at  the  Signor's 
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lodgings  in  McPherson  Square,  but  each  time  failed  to 
find  his  friend  at  home.  However,  Fortune  favored  him 
one  day  about  a  week  after  the  night  at  Idlehurst.  It 
was  the  very  day  of  the  Signor's  second  visit.  Dunbar 
had  been  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  investigating 
a  wonderful  collection  of  antiques  just  received  from  the 
vicinity  of  Babjdon,  and  about  which  the  newspapers 
were  indulging  much  speculation  in  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  science.  Coming  out  of  the  main  entrance, 
Dunbar  proceeded  through  the  beautiful  grounds  in  the 
direction  of  the  treasury  department,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance he  descried  Signor  Franca  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
the  shade  of  several  overhanging  trees,  evidently  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  morning  air. 

Dunbar  approached  him  unnoticed.  The  Signor 
seemed  to  be  deep  in  his  own  reflections. 

"Good-morning,  Signor!"  Dunbar  cried  cheerily,  as 
he  drew  near.  The  Signor  started  slightly,  as  a  man 
called  suddenly  back  from  the  world  of  thought  and 
speculation,  but  recognized  his  friend  with  an  expression 
of  hearty  good  will  and  pleasure. 

''Is  it  you.  Jack?"  he  said,  coming  forward  with  ex- 
tended hand.  "I. had  thought  myself  surely  away  from 
all  who  know  me,  far  oft  here  among  the  flowers  and 
trees ;  but  one  never  knows  when  to  expect  the  voice  of 
a  friend." 

"I  hope  the  voice  in  this  case  has  not  disturbed  your 
meditations,"  replied  Dunbar.  "You  were  seriously 
engaged  as  I  came  up." 

"It  IS  a  habit  of  mine,"  the  Signor  said.  "I  often 
come  here,  away  from  the  noise  of  the  town,  sometimes 
much  earlier  than  this.  It  rests  me  and — and  gives  me 
time  to  think,"  he  added,  placing  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head with  a  wearied  air. 

"That  is  something  we  all  need  at  times,"  replied  the 
other.  "Come,  sit  here,"  he  added,  stretching  himself 
upon  the  ground  in  a  shady  spot. 

The  Signor  sat  beside  him  and  plucked  a  spear  of 
grass,  which  he  proceeded  to  bite  off,  bit  by  bit. 

"All  this,"  he  said,  extending  his  arm  with  a  broad 
eweep,  as  if  to  take  in  the  entire  landscape,  with  its  ivy- 
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covered  buildings,  the  winding  paths,  the  trees,  tLe 
flowers  and  the  noble  monument  towering  majestically  in 
the  distant  sky,  "all  this  is  exceedingly  well  planned — 
grateful  to  the  eye,  restful  to  the  soul — a  fitting  retreat, 
even  from  a  city  as  beautiful  and  garden-like  as  "Wash- 
ington.** 

"Yes,"  replied  Dunbar,  "I,  too,  often  find  it  so.  It 
appeals  to  me  now  particularly,  because  it  is  the  very 
spot  I  would  have  chosen  for  the  interview  with  you 
which  I  have  been  seeking  in  vain  elsewhere." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  his  companion.  "You  have 
been  seeking  me?     And  am  I  so  difficult  to  find?" 

"Not  that.  It  is  nothing  important.  You  see — well, 
the  fact  is,  Signor,  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  over  the  mur- 
der of  Sam  Holland." 

The  Signor's  piercing  eye  shot  a  quick  glance  at  the 
journalist,  as  the  latter  blurted  out  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts.     Then  he  leaned  his  head  back  and  laughed. 

"It  seems  to  amuse  you,"  observed  Dunbar. 

"No — not  the  fact,"  answered  Franca,  "but  your  man- 
ner of  expressing  it.  Pray,  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
anxiety?" 

"In  the  first  place, "the  other  replied,  "I  was  shocked 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express  the  moment  we 
made  the  terrible  discovery." 

"So  were  all  of  us,"  interrupted  the  Signor. 

"True;  but  the  rest  of  you  have  not  been  required  to 
keep  the  thing  constantly  in  mind  ever  since,  as  I  have 
been.  I  was  the  first  to  give  the  news  that  the  murder 
had  been  committed  to  the  world,  but  since  then " 

"Ah!"  the  Signor  interrupted  again;  and  then, 
thoughtfully,  "so  the  first  and  only  news  in  not  enough. 
You  want  more.** 

"Exactly.     I  want  more.** 

"And  how  am  I  to  assist  you?** 

"Your  judgment,  your  insight,  your  experience,**  re- 
plied Dunbar.  "You  need  not  laugh,"  he  continued  as 
the  Signor  evinced  amusement.  "The  fact  is  we  are  all 
at  sea,  and  I  thought  possibly  a  word  from  you,  if  you 
would  only  set  yourself  to  thinking  about  it,  might  put 
me  in  the  way  of  unraveling  this  mysterious  thread, 
and,  perhaps^  bring  the  guilty  to  justice,** 
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"But  suppose  there  is  none  guilty/*  The  Signor 
spoke  slowlj'  and  musinglj'. 

''What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Suppose  Sam  Holland  died  a  natural  death.** 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Dunbar.  "Then  what  about 
the  knife?" 

"True,"  replied  the  Signor.  "I  had  forgotten  the 
knife.  Of  course  he  was  murdered,  even  if  he  was  not 
stabbed  to  death." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Signor,"  cried  Dunbar,  sarcas- 
tically, "you  don't  seriously  entertain  the  notion  that 
he  died  of  lockjaw?" 

"No, "replied  the  other,  without  smiling.  "Of  course 
he  was  murdered."  Again  the  thoughtful  expression 
and  the  far-off  look  in  the  great  dark  eyes.  "In  my 
opinion,"  he  resumed,  "since  you  have  exhausted  every- 
thing else,  the  dagger  remains  the  only  thing  worth 
considering." 

"But  that  we  have  considered,'*  replied  Dunbar;  "at 
least,  as  far  as  consideration  can  effect  anything.  At 
best  it  is  only  a  bit  of  steel  and  silver.     It  cannot  speak.  '* 

"No,  it  cannot  speak,"  the  Signor  repeated,  reflec- 
tively; "but  the  silent  testimony  of  inanimate  objects  has 
hanged  many  a  man  before  this." 

Dunbar  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  and  began  to  wish  that  he  had  not  considered 
the  dagger  such  a  hopeless  witness  from  the  first. 

"You  stand  very  close  to  the  authorities  in  this  in- 
vestigation?" said  the  Signor  interrogatively. 

"Well,  as  close  as  an  outsider  may,"  replied  the  other. 
"You  see,  I  am  deeply  interested  on  account  of  my  jour- 
nalistic connections,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  Sam  and 
his  poor  old  father.  I  have  all  the  sources  of  iiiforma- 
tion  in  official  circles  I  could  desire,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  the  sources  have  run  dry.'* 

The  Signor  laughed  at  his  friend's  perplexity. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "Then,  if  I  were  you,  I  would 
go  back  to  the  only  tangible  thing  in  the  whole  mystery. 
Let  us  see.  We  both  knew  Sam  Holland.  We  cannot 
place  onr  fingers  upon  an  enemy  of  his  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  acquaintance  with  him.     His  assailant  did 
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not  contemplate  robbeiy.  Sam  -was  not  in  love,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  the  victim  of  a  rival.  Fin- 
ally, the  assassin  left  absolutely  no  trace  behind  him, 
except  the  ^veapon.  He  came  and  "went  like  a  shadow, 
and  the  only  thing  remaining  to  connect  him  with  the 
crime  is  this  dagger.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  -would  take 
up  that  clew,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
other.*' 

Dunbar  sat  a  moment  in  silence.  ''Perhaps  you  are 
right,"  he  said,  at  length.  "Still,  I  fail  to  see  bow  we 
are  to  use  this  thing  that  you  dignify  by  the  name  of 
clew." 

"Have  they  endeavored  to  trace  the  dagger  to  its 
maker?"  inquired  the  Signer. 

"I  think  some  such  effort  was  made,"  replied  Dun- 
bar. "You  know  it  had  no  peculiar  mark,  unless  the 
word  'Venice'  might  indicate  the  city  of  its  origin. 
Upon  that  theory,  inquiry  has  been  made  of  the  police 
there,  but  the  distance  has  not  permitted  a  thorough 
investigation  yet." 

"I  think,  too,"  observed  the  Signer,  "that  it  might 
be  well  to  have  the  parts  of  the  blade  and  hilt  broken 
open.  Private  marks  might  be  found  on  the  inside.  I 
have  seen  in  Spain  an  old  dagger,  the  hilt  of  which 
might  be  detached  by  a  secret  spring,  disclosing  a  hid- 
ing place  within,  intended  for  the  reception  of  anything 
valuable  or  of  a  nature  to  be  hidden." 

"A  good  idea!"  exclaimed  Dunbar.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve it  has  occurred  to  them  at  headquarters,  I  shall 
mention  it  to  the  chief." 

"I  should  think,  also,"  continued  the  Signer,  "that  a 
scientific  analysis  of  the  parts  of  the  metal  might  possi- 
bly disclose  from  what  part  of  the  world  the  implement 
came.  Of  course  the  result  might  be  vague  and  unsatis- 
factorj' — yery  probably  wholly  useless — but  then,  where 
there  is  little  to  be  done  we  should  leave  nothing  undone. " 

"You  are  right,"  rejoined  his  companion.  I  wonder 
that  I  did  not  think  of  all  this  before.  I  wish  heartily 
it  had  occurred  to  me  before  so  much  valuable  time  had 
been  lost.  For  all  we  know  the  assassin  may  be  beyond 
seas  by  this  time." 
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"Or  in  hiding,  or  perhaps  walking  the  streets  of  this 
■very  city  in  broad  daylight,"  said  the  Signor.  * 'There 
is  no  telling  where  to  look  for  criminals,  any  more  than 
where  to  look  for  crime.  Both  are  likely  to  turn  up 
unexpectedly  at  any  moment.'* 

**Well,  I  earnestly  wish  that  the  man  in  this  case  might 
turn  up  right  here,"  exclaimed  Dunbar  mournfully. 

''Perhaps  he  will,"  returned  the  Signor. 

"At  any  rate,  my  friend,  j'ou  have  cheered  my  droop- 
ing spirits,"  remarked  Dunbar  in  a  brighter  tone.  "I 
can  take  up  the  chase  now  with  more  hope — at  least,  until 
everything  connected  with  the  dagger  is  i)robed  to  the 
bottom.  I  told  you,  didn't  I,  that  you  could  help  me? 
Now  just  see  what  a  little  encouragement  has  done,"  he 
added,  rising  and  seeming  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had 
really  discovered  something  worth  knowing.  Poor  Dunbar 
had  been  so  long  in  despondency  that  even  a  hopeful 
word  had  an  effect  upon  him  like  the  thought  of  rescue 
to  a  drowning  man. 

The  Signor  smiled  at  his  attitude. 

"You  are  quite  welcome  to  the  little  crumb  of  comfort 
I  have  given  you,"  he  said,  "and  sorry  I  am  it  is  so 
insufficient." 

"Insufficient  or  not,  it  will  suffice  for  the  present," 
responded  Dunbar,  and  the  Signor  rising,  the  two 
walked  slowlj^  on. 

"I  am  on  my  way  to  the  treasury,"  Jack  said,  "and 
after  a  moment  there,  will  go  down  to  headquarters  and 
interview  Chief  Donnelly.'* 

"I  will  accompany  you  as  far  as  the  "U^hite  House 
grounds,"  remarked  the  Signor.  "The  chief  is  a  very 
interesting  man,"  he  added. 

"You  know  him?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  visiting  him  in  his 
den  several  times  since  the  murder." 

"I  have  known  him  some  years,"  Dunbar  said,  "and 
have  had  occasion  to  admire  his  energy  and  shrewdness 
more  than  once;  but  I  am  afraid  even  he  is  baffled  by 
this  affair." 

Thus  conversing,  the  two  walked  together  as  far  as  the 
Signor's  direction  took  him  in  Dunbar's  way,  and  then 
parted  with  mutual  expressions  of  regard. 
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''Stick  to  it!'*  exclaimed  the  Signor  encouragingly, 
"and  don't  overlook  the  dagger." 

*'You  may  be  sure  I  won't/'  replied  the  other;  and  so 
they  separated. 

Dunbar  hurried  to  the  treasury  department,  trans- 
acted the  little  business  he  had  on  hand  and  was  soon  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Chief  Donnelly  in  the  latter's 
sanctum. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  **you  would  permit  me  to  examine 
the  Holland  dagger  once  more." 

Since  the  crime  this  single  clew  bad  been  known  in 
police  circles  as  "the  Holland  dagger." 

*'I  think,"  he  continued,  "that  perhaps  we  have  not 
attached  to  it  the  importance  it  deserves." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  chief,  "it  has  been 
critically  gone  over  time  and  again,  tested  with  acids, 
put  under  the  microscope,  and  Heaven  knows  what  not. 
What  would  you  do  with  it  now?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  but  just  let  me  see  it,"  pleaded 
Dunbar. 

"Anything  to  humor  the  whim  of  a  detective,"  an- 
swered the  chief,  smiling  at  this  embryo  specimen  of  the 
order;  and  turned  to  his  desk. 

It  was  of  the  "roller-top"  variety  and  locked  all  the 
drawers  at  one  time  automatically,  by  simply  closing  the 
lid.  The  upper  drawer  on  the  right  hand  side,  however, 
had  a  separate  lock  as  an  additional  safeguard. 

The  chief  unlocked  the  roller-top  and  threw  it  back. 

Then  with  another  key  he  opened  the  upper  drawer. 

"I  have  kept  it  here  ever  since  the  inquest,"  he  said. 
"You  see  we  can't  afford  to  lose  the  only  memento  our 
murderer  left  behind  him." 

He  drew  forth  the  drawer  and  plunged  his  hand  among 
a  lot  of  documents  where  the  dagger  lay.  He  rummaged 
about  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  an  exclamation 
pulled  the  drawer  entirely  from  the  slide  and  slammed 
it  upon  the  top  of  the  desk. 

At  the  same  moment  Dunbar  rose  and  peered  into  its 
contents.     As  he  did  so,  the  chief  sank  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  look  of  blank  dismay  in  his  face  and  great  beads 
of  perspiration  upon  his  brow. 
,    The  dagger  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


SPECULATIONS   AND   SURMISES. 


For  full  half  a  minute  the  two  men  gazed  at  one 
another  in  silence.  Chief  Donnelly  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

''The  dagger  is  gone,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

**It  cannot  be!"  cried  Dunbar  vehemently.  **How 
is  that  possible?" 

''Possible  or  impossible,  I  know  only  one  fact:  we 
have  lost  the  only  clew  we  had,"  replied  the  chief.  "It 
has  disappeared,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it." 

"But  are  you  sure?"  insisted  Dunbar.  He  could  not 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes  and  Donnelly's  dis- 
may. "May  it  not  be  that  you  have  mislaid  it  or  that 
some  member  of  the  force " 

"Sure!"  interrupted  the  chief  angrily.  "There  is 
nothing  surer  than  that  that  dagger  has  disappeared  from 
these  premises  as  if  a  ghost  had  carried  it  off  before  our 
eyes.  I  tell  you  I  have  never  kept  it  anywhere  except 
in  that  drawer.  It  is  protected  with  a  double  lock,  as 
you  see;  this  one" — holding  up  the  key  to  the  drawer — 
"a  very  intricate  one.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  the  only 
person  who  has  access  to  this  desk,  and  particularly  to 
that  drawer. "  He  brought  his  clinched  fist  down  upon 
the  desk  with  a  thump.  "Confound  it!"  he  exclaimed, 
"who  would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing?" 

Then  he  arose  and  paced  the  fioor  in  anger — a  cloud 
upon  his  determined  face  that  would  have  boded  ill  for 
any  who  might  have  crossed  him  at  the  moment.  The 
chief  was  a  man  quick  to  anger  and  impulsive  when 
aroused.  Yet  his  associates  had  often  remarked  that  his 
faculties  of  discernment  were  no  less  shrewd  while  he  re- 
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mained  in  a  passion  than  in  a  mood  of  calm  deliberation. 
At  anj'  moment  in  the  midst  of  a  mad  tirade  he  might  be 
expected  to  lay  his  finger,  as  it  were,  upon  the  thing 
responsible  for  his  agitation,  and  uncover  the  mystery 
which  a  moment  before  had  thrown  him  into  such  a 
temper. 

Dunbar  watched  him  in  silence  as  he  strode  angrily 
up  and  down  the  little  room,  turning  abruptly  in  his 
walk  and  occasionally  smiting  his  hands  together  or  in- 
dulging in  expletives  usually  suppressed  in  the  best 
society.  His  own  mind  was  sorely  perplexed  over  the 
disappointing  discover3\  For  a  moment  his  enthusiasm 
was  rudely  checked  by  this  new  revelation,  but  presently 
returned,  as  enthusiasm  and  energy  will,  with  redoubled 
intensity,  when  a  sudden  new  development  in  a  long 
series  of  events  stirs  the  dormant  spirit  and  gives  birth 
to  insatiable  curiosity.  Again  Dunbar's  ardor  quick- 
ened as  his  imagination  dwelt  upon  the  possible  meaning 
of  their  loss. 

**Do  you  surmise  the  dagger  was  stolen?'.'  he  asked. 

"I  was  reflecting  upon  that,"  replied  the  chief 
thoughtfully,  pausing  in  his  walk.  "What  do  you 
think?" 

"How  shall  I  be  able  to  say?"  answered  Dunbar.  "If 
it  is  true  that  the  knife  was  here  under  lock  and  key, 
and,  as  you  say,  you  were  the  only  person  who  had 
honest  access  to  it,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  other 
hypothesis  for  us  to  assume  than  that  there  is  a  traitor 
in  the  camp." 

"A  traitor!"  exclaimed  the  chief,  again  seating  him- 
self at  the  desk;  "that  was  exactly  what  first  occurred  to 
me.  Yet  who  among  the  men  would  be  guilty  of  such  a 
thing?  And  how  would  it  be  possible  for  any  person  to 
accomplish  it  in  such  a  way?     It  is  beyond  me." 

Lifting  the  drawer  upon  his  knees,  he  examined  the 
lock  critically. 

"It  is  perfectly  intact,"  he  said;  "whoever  opened  it 
must  have  done  so  with  a  key."  Holding  it  closer  to 
the  light,  "there  is  no  trace  of  wax,"  he  continued. 
"If  an  impression  was  taken,  every  evidence  of  it  has 
been   removed."     Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
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lock  which  secured  the  sliding  top.  "Just  like  the 
other,"  he  said;  '"'exactly  as  I  have  always  found  it  and 
left  it.     It  was  no  buL^Vr's  job." 

''Well,  one  won.  i  L.\l  Uy  look  for  bungling  work  of 
this  nature  amoi^-L  :.-^  -  --:  '    "  'rd  Dunbar. 

"And  who,  tii-y.  aic  :..r  -    _ 

"If  not  among  the  force,  vvbu  ti_-:^:''   r:-: 
answering  one  questiou  with  ui^.t^t-r. 

The  chief  gazed    :L  l::j., 

are  right,"  he  said,  at  ±^'^^iu,  "..iiLiOugh 
me  to  suspect  any  of  my  boys.  There  is  net  cl-  in 
"whom  I  haTe  not  had  entire  confidence.  During  aii  the 
time  I  have  been  in  control  here  not  one  doubt  of  this 
kind  has  ever  arisen  to  mar  my  relations  with  the  men.** 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  mournfully  and  affectionately 
around  upon  the  scene  of  past  trials  and  triumphs. 

"Yet  we  must  consider,**  Dunbar  said,  mentally  re- 
viewing every  possibility  of  the  case  in  a  discouraging 
effort  to  fix  upon  some  incriminating  evidence,  "we  must 
consider  the  sum  of  the  rewards  offered  and  the  advan- 
tage which  :Le  ]  s-cs^i n  of  that  single  clew  might  give 
an  intelii-ci-:.  :^o  :  ..^  Lz::cer,  anxious  to  outstrip  his 
companions  and  secure  a  modest  fortune  at  the  same 
time.     It  might  be  a  sore  temptation  to  the  best  of  them.*' 

He  a  moment,   and   then   looked   up    again. 

"What  j-^        -M'e  you  absent  from  here?**  he  asked. 

"Nine  finds  me  at  this  desk  every  morning, 

Sunday?    :  '   r-ylied  the  chief.     "I   stay    until 

noon  a  little  restaurant  around  the 

corner  _     ;  'two  weeks  there  have  been 

frequt  :     I  n  without  lunch.     Then  I 

am     always     L  10    o'clock,     and    stay 

until  5.     In  tL  vs  vary  with  the  condi- 

tions und  :   is  working.     I  may 

remain   cc:  _    ._  :      ••    drop  in  once  or 

twice,  and  .    ::  ;;      It  would 

be  i:rr  "  — :  ■.  j  ^.v"  y^'i^i-^i  muiat^i  n  c^.ti  mi2:ht  choose 
fo:       :        o-     ^L-." 

•M:  1   Dunbar,  "it  is  not  possible  that  he 

should      .  ^     li   or   morning.     The   probability  of 

interruption  would  be  too  great  at  either  time.     For  the 
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same  reason  the  early  evening  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that,  if  robbery  has  been  com- 
mitted, it  must  have  been  done  in  the  night.'* 

"Possibly,"  acknowledged  Donnelly,  but  with  an  air 
suggesting  lack  of  confidence  in  Jack's  astuteness. 
"But  what  comes  of  all  this  reasoning?" 

"Not  much,  I  admit, "replied  Dunbar.  "Yet  it  might 
do  no  harm  to  learn  who  among  the  men  have  been  at 
liberty  at  night  during  the  time  since  the  dagger  was 
last  seen." 

"That  would  be  an  endless  undertaking,"  the  chief 
said  with  an  impatient  gesture.  "In  the  first  place,  all 
of  the  men  are  required  to  report  here  in  person  or  by 
written  communication  at  least  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  They  come  and  go  at  all  hours.  Seldom  a  man 
on  the  force  is  not  here  at  least  once  in  the  night,  as 
well  as  in  the  day,  week  after  week." 

Dunbar  sadly  confessed  to  himself  the  futility  of  his 
reflections  thus  far. 

"It  would  be  more  to  the  point,"  continued  the  chief, 
"to  inquire  when  the  dagger  was  last  seen  by  me,  or  by 
whomsoever  else;  when  it  was  last  placed  in  that  drawer, 
and  who  has  access  to  this  room.  The  first  question  I 
have  been  trying  to  answer  to  myself  all  the  time  you 
have  been  talking  about  the  affair.  I  have  had  the  dag- 
ger out  so  many  times,  and  have  shown  it  to  so  many 
people,  that  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  tell  when  I  or  one 
of  them  saw  it  last.  There  is  the  coroner,"  he  went  on 
thoughtfully,  "the  prosecuting  attorney,  Dr.  Nash,  your- 
self, Buxton,  Howard,  and  Heaven  only  knows  who  else 
on  the  force;  Trowbridge,  the  jeweler;  Professor  Morton 
and  a  good  many  other  experts  in  one  line  or  another — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  witnesses  present  at  the  finding  of 
the  body,  including  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Wilson,  old  Mr. 
Holland  himself,  who  came  here  out  of  sheer  despair 
over  his  boy,  and  Mr.  Frank — your  friend — what's  his 
name?" 

"Signor  Franca?"  corrected  Dunbar  interrogatively, 
for  the  twentieth  time  recalling  the  Signer's  now  useless 
admonition,  "Don't  overlook  the  dagger!" 

''Yes,  that's   it — Signor   Franca,"  replied   the    chief. 
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"He  has  been  here  a  number  of  times  and  displayed 
great  interest  in  the  case." 

'*Aud  you  can't  recall  when  you  or  any  of  these  gentle- 
men saw  it  last?"  asked  Dunbar. 

*'Why  should  I?"  replied  the  chief.  *'I  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  think  of;  a  hundred  people  call  here  every 
day;  some  of  them,  well-known  to  me — reporters,  friends 
of  Sam  Holland  and  the  like — have  asked  to  see  the  dag- 
ger out  of  pure  curiosity.  As  a  rule,  I  have  obliged 
them.  Besides,  there'  was  never  any  question  in  my 
mind  about  the  safety  of  it.  AVhy,  with  the  knife 
locked  in  that  drawer,  I  never  gave  it  a  thought  more 
than  I  would  give  to  my  hat  lying  there." 

The  chief  was  thoroughly  disgusted.  Again  he 
resumed  his  nervous  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

"As  to  the  last  point,  concerning  the  persons  who 
have  access  here,"  he  continued,  "that  is  as  difficult  as 
the  others.  The  janitor  has  a  key  to  the  door,  but  the 
lock  is  an  ordinary  one  and  might  be  picked  by  any  of 
our  men  in  a  moment.  Once  inside,  it  closes  with  a 
spring,  and  a  thief  might  have  hours  in  which  to  take  an 
impression  of  the  desk  and  drawer  locks  or  to  open  both. 
Moreover,  if  the  fellow  were  an  officer,  his  going  out,  if 
observed,  would  occasion  no  surprise  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  for  it  would  be  at  once  supposed  that  I 
was  inside.  It  is  my  business  to  have  conferences  with 
the  men  at  all  times." 

"The  case  looks  rather  hopeless,  doesn't  it?"  Dunbar 
asked,  for  the  lack  of  anything  else  to  say. 

"Perhaps  it  isn't  as  bad  as  it  might  be,"  replied  Don- 
nelly. "I  have  photographs  of  the  dagger,  copies  of 
"which  were  sent  to  the  police  of  Venice  and  some  of  the 
larger  cities  of  this  country  and  Europe.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  not  as  much  perplexed  by  the  loss  of  the 
weapon  as  I  am  by  the  question  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  it.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Dunbar,  this  last  is  a  mighty 
serious  matter.  If  there  is  a  guilty  one  amoug  the  boys, 
I  must  know  it;  if  there  is  treachery  it  must  be  uncov- 
ered— and  that  quickb'.  Otherwise  the  whole  depart- 
ment is  under  suspicion,  and  its  usefulness  destroyed. 
Upon  my  word,  I  had  rather  that  the  murderer  of  Sam 
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Holland  should  never  be  brought  to  justice  than  that 
this  mystery  of  the  missing  dagger  should  go  uusolved." 

He  spoke  earnestly  and  with  deliberation  that  gave 
weight  to  his  words.  Dunbar  realized  the  perplexity  of 
bis  situation  and  sympathized  with  him. 

''Would  it  not  be  well,"  he  asked,  '*to  call  the  men 
into  this  room  and  examine  each  separately?" 

'*I  had  thought  of  that,"  replied  the  chief,  resuming 
his  chair.  *'At  first  I  was  inclined  to  put  them  all  on 
the  rack,  as  you  suggest;  but,  on  reflection,  I  hardly  see 
what  will  come  of  it.  Indeed,  I  am  half  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  guilty  man  is  one  of  the  force,  he  knows  that 
the  dagger  will  be  missed,  probably  believes  that  eyery- 
body  will  be  called  up  on  account  of  it,  and  is  himself 
ready  for  the  ordeal.  These  men  are  no  amateurs  at  dis- 
sembling. Give  one  of  them  time  for  preparation,  and  it 
would  require  a  shrewd  man  to  catch  him  napping.  If  I 
could  take  them  unawares,  it  would  be  different.  In  this 
case  the  inquisitor  would  be  plainly  at  a  disadvantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  sure  to 
arouse  suspicion  among  the  men,  and  some  of  the  honest 
but  impulsive  fellows  would  be  severely  put  out  with  me 
for  presuming  to  question  them  on  such  a  point.  I 
would  lose  their  confidence  and  just  so  far  impair  their 
efficiency.  Then,  too,  justly  or  unjustly,  I  would  be  the 
subject  of  censure  for  losing  the  dagger  at  all.  The 
truth  is,"  he  added  frankly,  "I  am  the  one  responsible 
for  this  dilemma.  The  dagger  was  mine,  and  I  was  a 
fool  to  lose  it.  It  should  have  been  in  the  safe,  where  it 
belonged." 

*'I  don't  think  you  can  beheld  for  lack  of  precaution," 
Dunbar  said  reassuringly.  **How  about  Buxton  and 
Howard?"  he  added,  as  the  thought  of  the  two  detec- 
tives' ignorance  of  the  theft  occurred  to  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  they,  at  least,  should  not  be  left  in  the  dark. 

Chief  Donnelly  mistook  his  meaning. 

*'You  must  have  no  doubts  about  them,"  be  said,  with 
warmth.  **Don't  begin  your  detective  career  by  sus- 
pecting your  associates  in  the  first  case  you  havo  on 
liand," 
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"You  wrong  me,"  interposed  Dunbar.  "I  had  no 
thought  to  connect  either  Buxton  or  Howard  with  the 
theft.  Far  from  it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  ought  to 
be  informed  of  it  at  once." 

"That  is  better,"  remarked  the  chief,  with  evident 
relief.  "I  beg  your  pardon.  Wait  here  a  moment,"  be 
added,  rising.     '*I  will  see  if  either  of  them  is  in." 

The  door  closed  behind  him,  leaving  Dunbar  to  his 
unpleasant  reflections. 

*'It  is  a  singular  circumstance,"  he  thought.  *'I 
wonder  what  the  Signor's  advice  would  be  now.  'Don't 
overlook  the  dagger!'  By  Jove,  the  dagger  has  com- 
pletely overlooked  me!"  and  Dunbar  was  forced  to  smile 
at  his  own  confusion. 

Presently  the  chief  returned  with  BuxtcD. 

*'Sit  down,"  he  said,  pointing  the  detective  to  a  chair. 
**Buxton,"  he  continued,  *'we  have  struck  a  snag." 

"What's  up?"  asked  the  detective  anxiously. 

"The  Holland  dagger  is  missing,"  replied  the  chief 
briefly. 

"Missing!"  cried  Buxton  excitedly.  "You  mean  it  is 
lost?" 

"I  mean  it  has  disappeared — cleared  out — vamoosed!" 
answered  the  chief.     "How  does  that  strike  you?" 

Buxton  sat  in  speechless  amazement.  It  was  some 
moments  before  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue. 

"Whom  do  you  suspect?"  he  said  presently. 

His  detective's  instinct,  reading  the  faces  of  the  two 
before  him,  told  him  that  the  dagger  had  been  stolen. 

The  chief  smiled  at  liis  abrupt  manner  of  coming  at 
the  point. 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  answer,"  he  replied.  "I 
suspect  everybody — and  nobody-  The  blow  falls  hard," 
he  added;  "you  know  how  I  would  hesitate  to  connect 
any  of  the  men  with  such  a  thing,  but " 

"I  understand,"  interrupted  the  detective,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  "The  plot  thickens.  We  should  be 
strong  in  a  confession  of  our  own  weakness  first.  The 
fact  is,  we  have  been  outwitted." 

Dunbar  narrowly   watched  his  face  as  he  spoke  and 
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in-wardly  acknowledged,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  relief, 
that  Buxton,  at  least,  was  innocent  of  guilty  knowledge. 
Long  into  the  afternoon,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
the  three  men  sat  discussing  the  strange  disai^pearance, 
but  parted  toward  4  o'clock,  not  one  of  them  the  wiser  for 
the  conference. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AN    AMAZING   COMPLICATION. 

Three  weeks  elapsed,  and  still  the  mystery  of  the  miss- 
ing "Holland  dagger"  remained  as  profound  as  that  of 
the  murder  itself. 

Chief  Donnelly  had  kept  the  intelligence  closely  within 
the  councils  of  his  own  select  circle,  comprised  of  Dun- 
bar, Buxton  and  Howard.  The  two  latter,  since  they 
had  been  specially  detailed  to  investigate  the  Holland 
murder,  were  obviously  entitled  to  the  chief's  full  con- 
fidence, and  neither  was  inclined  to  betray  it.  The  three 
had  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  anything  that  might  arise 
to  dispel  their  doubts,  and  many  a  member  of  the  detec- 
tive and  police  force  had  been  required  to  answer  leading 
questions  without  suspecting  their  tendency';  but  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  the  four  who  shared  the  secret  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  they  were,  apparently,  as  far  from 
solving  the  problem  as  ever. 

Meanwhile,  Dunbar  turned  his  attention,  as  best  he 
could,  to  his  former  occupations,  and  many  a  column  of 
interesting  Washington  correspondence  appeared  in  the 
Item  from  his  pen.  The  subject  of  the  Holland  murder, 
iiowever,  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  although  seldom 
out  of  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  dispatches.  His 
old  friends,  however,  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  compan- 
ionship more  frequently  than  during  the  days  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  haunt  police  headquarters;  and  the 
former  circle  of  five  was,  in  a  sense,  restored,  although 
the  custom  of  lunching  at  the  Holland  continued  to  be 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Signor  Franca  was  apparently  recovered  of  his  wounds, 
and  the  affair  at  Idlehurst  had  reached  a  stage  in  which 
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even  congratulations  upon  his  escape  ceased  to  be  gen- 
eral. Of  these  he  had  at  first  enjoyed  a  surfeit,  but  re- 
ceived them  all  -with  his  usual  modesty,  disclaiming  the 
right  to  praise,  and  professing  only  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence for  his  deliverance.  Both  Hampton  and  the 
Signorhad  permitted  the  impression  to  go  uncontradicted 
that  the  weapon  -which  had  saved  the  letter's  life  was  a 
pocket-knife.  Of  course.  Dr.  Nash,  who  had  carefully 
examined  Leo's  remains,  with  the  happy  result  that  no 
traces  of  rabies  were  found,  knew  the  contrary ;  but  the 
doctor  had  never  heard  any  theory  advanced  respecting 
the  weapon,  and,  indeed,  had  not  thought  about  the  mat- 
ter a  second  time.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  his 
patient  was  so  near  complete  recovery,  with  nothing  to 
fear  for  the  future. 

During  all  this  time  Dunbar  felt  himself  consumed  with 
a  desire  to  consult  the  Signor  respecting  the  lost  clew. 
Franca  had  been  intimately  associated  in  his  mind  with 
every  thought  of  the  dagger,  since  the  memorable  morn- 
ing on  which  he  had  first  led  the  correspondent  to  regard 
the  weapon  in  a  more  serious  light  than  that  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  viewed  it.  Moreover,  the  keenness  of  the 
Signor's  observations  on  that  occasion  had  struck  Dun- 
bar forcibly,  and  he  entertained  a  vague  hope  that  per- 
haps his  friend  might  be  able  to  help  him  in  this  new 
dilemma.  Just  how  he  could  be  of  service  to  him  Jack 
would  not  venture  to  predict,  even  to  himself. 

"At  least,"  he  thought,  "it  could  do  no  harm.  The 
Signor  is  as  close  as  an  oyster  where  caution  is  required, 
and  would  not  betray  a  friend's  confidence  in  any  event.** 

Nevertheless,  Dunbar  remained  loyal  to  the  under- 
standing between  himself  and  Chief  Donnellj'  and  his 
aids — that  the  loss  of  the  dagger,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  should  remain  a  secret  with  them.  Upon  this  the 
chief  had  insisted,  and  to  this  Dunbar  had  strictly 
adhered.  It  was  with  some  misgivings,  therefore,  that 
he  concluded  to  approach  the  chief  upon  the  advisability 
of  mentioning  the  affair  to  the  Signor.  His  apprehen- 
sions, however,  proved  to  be  ill-founded. 

"I  fail  to  see  of  what  advantage  it  can  be,**  observed 
Donnelb';  "but  I  am  willing  to  risk  it,  if  you  can  vouch, 
as  you  say,  for  your  friend's  discretion  and  secrecy." 
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"It  may  seem  foolish,"  Dunbar  replied, "but  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  risk  involved.  You  see,  the  Signer  was  the 
first  person  to  arouse  in  me  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
dagger's  importance  in  this  case.  Of  course,  before  my 
talk  with  him  on  the  morning  we  discovered  our  loss,  I 
had  understood  that  the  weapon  had  a  certain  bearing 
upon  it,  but  it  was  his  suggestion  that  led  me  to  think 
more  seriously  of  it.  I  came  immediately  here,  and 
presto!  the  dagger  was  gone.  Naturally,  after  that  I 
could  never  think  of  it  without  recalling  at  the  same 
time  Signor  Franca's  advice.  Really,  half  a  dozen  times 
it  has  been  on  the  end  of  my  tongue  to  tell  him  the 
whole  business,  but  I  restrained  myself,  on  account  of 
our  agreement." 

**You  did  well, "replied  the  chief,  by  no  means  oblivi- 
ous to  the  other's  admirable  sense  of  honor.  *'Here  is  a 
man,"  he  thought,  *'whom,  if  we  cannot  be  sure  of  his 
serviceableness,  we  can  at  least  trust  implicitly."  Then, 
aloud,  "from  my  slight  knowledge  of  him,  I  had  rather 
your  confidant  should  be  Signor  Franca  than  many 
others.  There  is  something  about  him  that  impresses 
one  from  the  first.  He  is  evidently  shrewd,  a  close 
observer,  a  thoughtful,  able  man.  But  he  is  something 
more  than  that.  If,  with  all  these  qualifications  he  is 
also  discreet,  why " 

''Discreet!"  exclaimed  Dunbar,  interrupting.  "He  is 
thersoulof  discretion!"  And  with  that  he  proceeded  to 
laud  the  Signor  to  the  skies,  the  better  to  influence  the 
chief  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

The  latter  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm,  rather  inclined  to 
regard  his  pj^otege's  purpose  as  a  harmless  whim. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "since  you  are  so  sanguine,  go 
ahead.  But  insist  upon  caution.  Let  there  be  no  more 
outsiders  in  the  secret  at  present." 

"You  may  be  sure  of  both  of  us,"  Dunbar  promised 
heartily;  and,  delighted  at  having  his  own  way,  sought 
the  Signor. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  found  as  readily  as  he 
had  expected.  At  the  Signor's  lodgings  he  was  told  that 
the  gentleman  was  out  of  the  city  for  a  few  days.  When 
he  would  return  was  a  matter  of  conjecture;  where  he 
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had  gone,  a  subject  of  ignorance.  Two  or  three  succes- 
sive calls  met  with  the  same  disappointment,  but  one 
morning  about  a  "week  after  his  interview  with  Chief 
Donnelly,  Dunbar's  persistence  was  rewarded  by  the 
intelligence  that  Signor  Franca  was  not  only  at  home, 
but  would  be  delighted  to  see  him. 

As  Jack  entered  the  Signor's  apartments  he  was  received 
with  a  cordiality  that  placed  him  instantly  at  ease.  In- 
deed, the  relations  of  the  two  men  had  become  friendly 
to  intimacy. 

**I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,'*  the  Signor  said,  leading 
him  to  a  great  armchair  that  stood  by  a  bay-window 
overlooking  the  Square.  The  morning  sun  glistened 
upon  the  beautiful  green  of  the  park  and  came  in  at  the 
open  windows,  draped  with  exquisite  laces,  which  the 
breeze  stirred  gently.  The  room,  one  flight  up,  was 
appointed  with  every  suggestion  of  luxury,  without  dis- 
play. In  the  center  a  beautifully  carved  table  held  the 
latest  magazines  and  periodicals;  armchairs,  richly  up- 
holstered in  leather,  proved  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
place  to  be  no  stranger  to  ease;  one  wall,  save  for  the 
fireplace,  was  lined  with  well-stocked  bookshelves;  a 
few  costly  pictures  revealed  an  artistic  sense  in  the  pos- 
sessor; a  door,  hung  with  heavy  tapestry,  communicated 
with  a  second  apartment,  while  another  led  into  the 
upper  hall,  through  which  Dunbar  had  just  entered;  a 
small  Japanese  stand,  curiously  carved  an^  having  a  top 
inlaid  with  precious  woods,  contained  an  assortment  of 
pipes,  domestic  and  oriental;  cigars,  Cuban  cigarettes, 
and  the  various  receptacles  for  one  and  all  in  silver  and 
gold.  This  latter  equipment  the  Signor  pushed  toward 
his  friend,  as  both  seated  themselves  by  the  open  window. 
"Thanks,  I  will  have  a  cigar,"  Dunbar  said,  observing 
the  courtesy. 

The  Signor,  apparelled  in  a  velvet  smoking  jacket  over 
a  neglige  shirt  of  modern  pattern,  incongruously  com- 
bined with  a  pair  of  oriental  slippers  wrought  with  curi- 
ous beads,  helped  himself  to  a  fragrant  Havana  and 
ojffered  his  visitor  a  light. 

**You  are  the  first  friend  Ibave  seen  since mj'  return,** 
he  said.  "I  have  been  taking  a  run  over  to  your  metrop- 
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olis  and  onlj^  returned  the  day  before  yesterday.  This 
country  is  destined  to  contain  the  great  cities  of  the 
"world,"  he  continued.  "There  are  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Kome,  St.  Petersburg — very  good,  very  good.  But 
they  will  some  day  be  monuraents  only — monuments  to 
the  great  past,  the  greater  part  of  it  a  wasted  past.  The 
cities,  the  men,  the  deeds,  the  discoveries  of  the  future 
must  be  in  America.'* 

''America  should  be  profoundly  grateful  for  your  good 
opinion,"  observed  Dunbar,  flattered,  as  his  countrymen 
always  are,  when  they  hear  the  praises  of  their  native 
land  sung  by  foreign  tongues. 

Then,  coming  directly  to  the  point:  ''Signor,"  he 
said,  *'I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice  again.  If  ever 
you  beheld  a  puzzled  man,  you  see  one  now  before  j'ou. 
I  think,  too,  that  the  cause  of  my  unrest  "will  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  you." 

''Good!"  exclaimed  the  Signor.  "Anj'thing  for  a 
new  sensation  I     "^'hat  have  j'ou  now?" 

"I  have  a  surprise,  Signor.  It  is  simply  this;  the 
Holland  dagger  has  been  stolen." 

Dunbar  leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  mark  the  effect  of 
this  announcement  upon  his  friend. 

"Stolen!"  cried  the  Signor,  in  surprise.  "And  by 
whom?" 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I  would  give  a  pretty  figure  to  find 
out,"  replied  the  other. 

"From  whom  was  it  stolen  and  when?" 

"From  our  friend,  the  chief.  It  was  taken  from  a 
private  drawer  of  his  desk  more  than  four  weeks  ago  at 
some  time  not  definitely  known." 

"And  there  is  no  trace  of  the  thief?" 

"Not  the  slightest." 

"Nor  any  person  under  suspicion?" 

"Not  one;  at  least,  with  the  shadow  of  a  probability 
of  fastening  the  theft  upon  any  in  particular.  Of  course, 
almost  everj'body  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  place  is 
more  or  less  suspected." 

"And  you  are  sure  the  knife  was  stolen — not  mislaid?" 

The  Signer's  tone  denoted  the  keenest  interest. 

"Positive." 
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Silence  reigned  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  Signer 
spoke  again.  His  words  startled  Dunbar  beyond 
measure. 

*'Tbat  is  fortunate,**  he  said  thoughtfully. 

"Fortunate!"  cried  Dunbar,  hardly  believing  his  ears. 
"V\'hat,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you  raean  by  that?" 

The  Siguor  laughed  at  his  amazed  tone. 

**I  was  not  thinking  of  the  theft,"  he  said,  ''nor  of  the 
probable  thief.  I  was  thinking  it  fortunate  that,  you 
having  lost  the  dagger,  I  am  able  to  replace  it." 

Dunbar^Ieaned  backward  in  a  state  bordering  on 
collapse. 

**Come,**  he  said,  ''you  are  joking.** 

"Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,'*  replied  the 
Signor.     "See  here." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stepped  quickly  across  the  room  to  the 
bookcase,  took  from  the  top,  where  it  had  lain  unseen, 
an  object  wonderfully  familiar  to  Dunbar's  astonished 
eyes,  and  threw  it  carelessly  in  his  lap. 

"Is  that  it?"  he  inquired. 

The  journalist  was  dumfounded.  The  Signor  threw 
his  head  back  and  laughed  with  more  gusto,  it  seemed 
to  Dunbar,  than  he  had  ever  heard  him  laugh  before. 

"Is  that  it?"  he  repeated,  standing  over  his  friend, 
who  remained  speechless  from  surprise. 

"Tell  me,"  Dunbar  gasped  after  awhile,  "where  did 
you  find  this?" 

"Find  it?     I  didn't  find  it.     I  have  had  it  for  years." 

The  Signor's  tone  was  serious  as  he  again  seated  him- 
self. 

Dunbar  was  holding  the  dagger  to  the  light,  examin- 
ing it  critically,  yet  with  an  incredulous  expression  upon 
his  handsome  face. 

"It  is  the  same,"  he  said  almost  under  his  breath,  not 
heeding  the  other's  last  statement.  "I  would  swear  it 
was  the  same,"  he  repeated,  "if  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
more  bloodstains  on  the  blade  than  I  ever  noticed 
before." 

"There  ought  to  be,"  observed  the  Signor.  "That  is 
the  weapon  I  killed  Leo  with." 

"It  is?    Then,  oh,  of  course — **    Dunbar  broke  off. 
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his  face  flushed  with  a  thought  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
express.  "It  is  wonderfully'  like  that  other,"  he  con- 
tinued, regaining  some  of  his  old  composure.  *'Xow  tell 
me  about  it,"  and  he  settled  down  to  listen. 

"It  is  very  simple,"  the  Signor  replied.  "This  dag- 
ger I  bought  in  Venice  a  number  of  years  ago  and  it  has 
been  the  companion  of  my  travels  ever  since.  I  have 
always  had  quite  a  fancy  for  it.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
I  have  reason  to  value  it,  since  it  saved  my  life  the  other 
night.  On  the  day  we  discovered  poor  Sam  Holland 
lying  cold  and  stiff  upon  his  back,  I  could  have  sworn 
that  it  was  my  dagger  thrust  through  his  heart."  Dun- 
bar s-huddered  at  the  thought.  "I  was  so  fearful  of  it, 
so  nearly  certain  of  it,"  continued  the  Signor,  "that  I 
flew  home  to  see  if  this  one  was  still  here.  You  can 
imagine  my  relief  when  I  found  it  on  the  bookcase, 
where  it  has  lain  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Washington, 
with  the  exception  of  that  night  at  Idlehurst.  I  said 
nothing  of  the  strange  coincidence,  but  called  on  the 
chief  of  police  to  see  the  Holland  dagger,  as  they  called 
it,  and  learn  the  extent  of  the  similiarity  of  the  two.  I 
called  again  and  again.  The  subject  grew  to  have  a  kind 
of  a  fascination  for  me.  Finally,  when  I  became  thor- 
oughly satisfied  that  the  weapons  were  exact  duplicates, 
it  occurred  to  me,  just  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  to 
show  this  to  the  rest  of  you.  I  took  it  out  to  Idlehurst, 
thinking  to  find  John  Wilson,  the  night  the  dog  attacked 
me.  John  was  away;  I  strolled  out  among  the  trees  with 
Miss  Wilson — and  you  know  the  rest." 

Dunbar  listened  with  wrapt  attention.  "It  is  won- 
derful!" he  exclaimed  as  the  Signor  fi^nished. 

"Not  80  much  so  as  it  would  seem  upon  first  thought," 
returned  the  Signor.  "Every  blade  of  that  kind  must 
have  its  duplicate  somewhere;  why  not  in  my  possession, 
as  well  as  another's?" 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Dunbar.  "It  is  all  reasonable 
enough  when  one  comes  to  regard  it  reasonably. 
Mysteries  are  always  so.  But  I  confess  this  one  devel- 
oped so  suddenly  that  for  a  moment  I  was  completely 
stunned." 

Then  you  can  imagine  my  feelings  on  the  day  the 
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likeDess  first  occurred  to  me,"  remarked  the  Signor. 
"Come,"  be  added  in  a  jocular  tone,  "1  promised  to 
replace  the  Holland  dagger  and  have  kept  my  word.  If 
the  two  are  duplicates,  I  do  not  see  why  this  one  will 
not  answer  every  purpose  to  be  expected  of  the  other.'* 

"Do  you  mean  for  me  to  keep  it?"  inquired  Dunbar. 

"Certainly,  for  the  present,  until  the  mystery  is 
cleared  up." 

"And  take  it  to  headquarters?" 

"Better  than  that,"  replied  the  Signor,  "we  will  go 
together." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  doffed  his  smoking 
jacket  and  was  soon  ready  for  the  street.  Neither  of  the 
two  lost  any  time. 

"We  will  give  Donnelly  a  surprise  that  will  make  his 
hair  stand  on  end,"  remarked  Dunbar. 

"As  yours  did,"  added  the  Signor,  laughing. 

They  were  not  long  in  covering  the  distance  between 
the  Signor's  home  and  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police. 
The  latter  they  found  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
with  Buxton,  but  both  were  instantlj'  admitted  to  the 
little  private  office  upon  sending  in  their  cards. 

"Without  parley,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  dramatic 
nature  of  the  scene,  Dunbar  advanced  upon  the  chief  and 
his  assistant.  Drawing  the  dagger  from  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat,  he  tossed  it  upon  the  desk,  between 
the  two. 

"Is  that  the  Holland  dagger?"  he  cried  in  a  triumph- 
ant voice. 

Donnelly  and  Buxton  drew  back  with  sudden  exclama- 
tions of  surprise,  while  the  Signor  smiled  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Suddenly,  before  any  of  the  little  group  had  uttered 
another  word,  there  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps 
falling  heavily  in  the  passage  outside,  a  hand  rudely 
grasped  the  door-knob,  and  the  door  flew  open  with  a 
bang. 

The  chief  turned  angrily,  to  see  who  would  dare  be  so 
unceremonious. 

It  was  Howard,  panting,  out  of  breath,  bis  rubicund 
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face  reeking  with  perspiration  and  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement. 

"Chief!"  he  cried,  advancing  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  throwing  his  arms  out  wildly.  *'Chief!  A 
wonder!  A  marvel!  Sam  Holland's  grave  has  been  rifled 
and  the  body  stolen!" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DETECTIVE  Howard's   disclosures. 

If  a  bombshell  had  exploded  within  the  room  the 
worthy  chief  of  police  and  Buxton,  his  able  assistant, 
would  not  have  been  more  dumfounded  than  upon  the 
unexpected  and  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  Dun- 
bar and  the  Signor,  followed  so  closely  by  Detective 
Howard,  whose  dramatic  utterance  had  capped  the 
climax  of  the  sensation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  chief  regained  a  semblance 
of  composure. 

"Gentlemen,"  be  said  with  a  half-smile,  although  his 
voice  trembled  with  emotion,  "what  does  all  this  mean? 
Are  you  bent  on  taking  my  breath  away?" 

Dunbar  and  the  Signor,  too,  were  not  less  amazed  by 
Howard's  words  and  manner.  Every  man  in  the  room 
was  on  his  feet,  and  for  the  moment  the  dagger,  lying 
upon  the  desk  where  Jack  had  thrown  it,  was  forgotten, 
in  the  excitement  of  this  new  complication.  Dunbar, 
Buxton,  and  the  Signor  i)lied  Howard  with  excited  ques- 
tions all  at  once,  until  that  confused  individual  threw  his 
hands  up  in  despair  of  ever  making  himself  understood. 

"One  at  a  time,  gentlemen!"  cried  the  chief.  "Come, 
give  the  man  a  chance!" 

With  that  the  others  drew  back  and  subsided  into 
silent,  but  painful,  expectancy. 

"Now,  Howard,"  continued  Donnelly,  "tell  us  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  Sit  here" — motioning  him  to  a 
chair.     "Be  brief,  but  explicit.     What  has  happened?" 

"Only  this,"  replied  Howard  breathlessly,  seating 
himself.  Then  he  proceeded  as  best  he  could,  consider- 
ing his  evidently  exhausted  condition.     "I  went  out  the 
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Old  Harbor  road  this  morning,  according  to  instruc- 
tions"— this  with  a  glance  at  the  chief,  who  nodded,  in- 
dicating that  he  understood — "hoping  to  find  some  traces 
of  the  fellows  who  robbed  the  Smith  place  in  the  suburbs 
night  before  last.  Believing  that  they  had  had  a  horse 
and  wagon,  I  walked,  examining  the  ground  closely  for 
evidence  of  their  direction " 

'*But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Sam  Holland's  body?" 
interrupted  the  impatient  Dunbar. 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Dunbar;  let  him  go  on,"  com- 
manded the  chief. 

"Nothing — nothing  to  do  with  it,"  continued  Howard  • 
"I  was  coming  to  that.  I  had  gone  as  far  as  Hollywood 
Cemetery,  where  Holland  was  buried.  You  know  the 
grave  was  near  the  fence  line  along  the  border  of  the 
road.  As  I  came  opposite  to  it,  my  attention  was  drawn 
by  the  sound  of  loud  voices  on  the  other  side.  One  I 
recognized  as  the  sexton's.     I  know  him  well." 

"  'Great  Heavens!*  he  said,  'the  grave  has  been 
robbed!' 

"You  can  be  sure  that  was  enough  for  me.  Of  course, 
I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  what  grave  he  meant,  but  I 
was  all  ears  in  a  moment.  I  shinned  up  the  high  picket 
fence  like  a  cat  and  got  this  for  my  pains,  "^ — exhibiting 
a  long  rent  in  his  coat  sleeve. 

"  'Robbed,  as  sure  as  you're  alive!'  said  the  other 
fellow,  as  I  jumped  over  and  almost  on  to  them.  You 
should  have  seen  'em  scatter!  They  must  have  thought 
I  was  a  ghost. 

"  'Hold  on!'  I  yelled;  'Sexton,  don't  you  know  me?' 
But  that  was  all.  I  didn't  care  whether  he  knew  me  or 
not  after  what  I  saw,  for  there  beside  Sam  Holland's 
headstone  was  an  empty  casket  turned  over  in  a  pile  of 
dirt.  The  grave  was  empty,  and  a  pick  and  shovel  lay 
close  by.  I  tell  you  I  never  was  so  completely  knocked 
out  in  my  life!  The  sexton  caught  his  breath  and  came 
up  to  me. 

"  'Mr.  Howard,  isn't  it?'  he  says. 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  says  I,  stooping  down  and  peering  into 
the  grave. 

"  'Detective?'  says  he,  to  make  sure. 
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*'  *You  ought  to  know  that,'  I  answered  without  look- 
ing up. 

**  'And  j'ou've  got  track  of  this  already?'  he  went  on, 
rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  he  couldn't  understand  whether 
I  had  dropped  on  them  from  heaven  or  the  other  place. 

**  *Got  track  of  it!'  I  yelled,  as  mad  as  a  hornet.  'No, 
sir!  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it!' 

"Then  I  asked  him,  just  to  be  certain  of  it,  if  that 
hadn't  been  the  grave  of  Sam  Holland,  who  was  mur- 
dered. He  said  yes>  I  didn't  wait  for  any  more  ques- 
tions then.  I  thought  I  had  better  fly  for  home.  I  just 
told  the  old  sexton  and  his  partner  to  keep  their  mouths 
shut,  not  to  touch  a  thing  about  the  grave  nor  allow  any 
person  to  come  near  until  I  should  return.  I  wanted  to 
get  his  horse  to  come  in,  but  he  was  hitched  to  a  dump- 
cart  away  off  somewhere  in  the  cemetery;  so  I  climbed 
the  fence  again  and  ran  almost  every  step  of  the  way  to 
this  door." 

Howard  leaned  back  exhausted  and  studied  the  faces 
of  the  group  before  him  with  the  pleased  expression  the 
true  detective  always  wears  when  he  knows  he  has  created 
a  profound  sensation. 

His  listeners  seemed  to  be  variously  affected  by  the 
story.  The  chief  had  sat  with  head  inclined  forward, 
taking  in  every  word  of  the  narrative,  and  making  a 
thousand  mental  calculations  as  he  listened ;  Buxton 
stood  beside  Howard,  arms  akimbo  and  eyes  fastened 
with  a  concentrated  stare  upon  his  comrade's  moving 
lips;  the  Signor  sat  some  distance  away,  all  attention, 
with  teeth  firmly  set  and  nervous  fingers  drumming  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair  as  he  leaned  slightly  forward;  while 
Dunbar  paced  up  and  down,  pausing  momentarily  before 
the  others,  confounded  by  the  strange  tale  to  which  he 
listened.     A  silence  fell  upon  all  as  Howard  finished. 

Finally  the  chief  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "we  are  confronted  by  a 
mystery  without  parallel  in  my  experience — I  had  almost 
said  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  crime.  In  the 
presence  of  this  mystery  we  are  apparently  powerless. 
Very  well!" — bringing  his  clinched  fist  down  on  the 
desk — "then  we  ought  to  be  all  the  more  alert,  all  the 
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more  active  and  prepared  for  emergencies. "  As  he 
spoke  he  touched  an  electric  button  at  his  elbow.  *'Xow, 
Mr.  Dunbar,"  he  continued  turning  to  the  journalist, 
'*will  you  explain  about  the  dagger?" 

Howard  caught  the  significance  of  his  words,  as  his 
eyes  fell  for  the  lii'st  time  upon  the  blood-stained  weapon 
before  them. 

*'you  have  found  the  dagger!*'  he  cried.  ''Weil,  will 
wonders  never  cease?'* 

Dunbar,  however,  was  swift  to  dispel  the  illusion. 
Briefly  and  in  hurried  terms,  for  Howard's  discovery  had 
thrown  his  own  little  drama  entirely  in  the  shade,  he 
related  the  substance  of  his  interview  with  the  Siguor,  and 
the  latter's  proposition  to  submit  the  duplicate  in  his 
possession  to  the  examination  of  the  authorities. 

**How  comes  this  blood  upon  it?''  asked  the  chief, 
regarding  Dunbar  and  the  Signor  with  a  look  of  curious 
inquiry. 

Modestly  but  graphicallj'  the  Signor  told  of  the  en- 
counter with  Leo.  The  others  listened  attentively,  now 
and  then  giving  vent  to  exclamations  of  admiration  for 
Franca's  admirable  part  in  the  affair;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  recital  that  person  found  himself  more  than  ever 
ingratiated  in  the  favor  of  Chief  Donnelly  and  his  aids. 

As  he  concluded  the  door  opened,  and  an  officer  en- 
tered in  response  to  the  chief's  ring 

''Have  a  good  horse  and  rig  at  the  door  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  lose  no  time,"  Donnelly  said.  As  the 
messenger  withdrew  he  continued,  ''you,  Howard,  will 
go  with  Mr.  Dunbar  to  the  scene  of  the  gTave-robbery. 
Drive  rapidly  and  return  with  a  minute  report  of  every- 
thing. Examine  all  the  premises  closely;  if  the  dirt  is 
in  piles  or  one  pile,  loosen  all  of  it  and  sift  it,  in  order 
to  see  if  the  ghouls  left  anything  behind  likely  to  estab- 
lish their  identity;  take  charge  of  the  empty  coffin  and 
see  that  it  is  left  in  a  safe  place,  if  you  do  not  conclude 
to  bring  it  here;  keep  your  eye  out  for  footprints  or 
wagon  tracks  and  don't  forget  to  examine  the  fence  and 
the  road  alongside  of  the  grave.  After  your  verbal 
report,  I  shall  ask  you  to  put  all  of  it  in  writing.  Ob- 
serve every  detail,   therefore,   let  nothing  escape  you. 
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You,  Buxton,"  turning  to  the  other  detectiye,  ''will  take 
another  couvej-ance  and  sound  the  people  in  all  the 
houses  along  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cemetery,  in 
regard  to  any  unusual  incidents  that  may  have  come  to 
their  notice  last  night  or  in  the  early  morning.  Mean- 
while I  shall  have  our  men  make  a  thorough  round  of  the 
livery  stables  in  the  city  and  will  require  the  job  wagons 
and  hucksters  and  garbage  men  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves.  The  express  offices  must  also  be  looked  after 
and  a  little  quiet  work  done  around  the  medical  colleges." 

At  this  juncture  the  Signer  spoke. 

**You  do  not  think  that  the  medical  fraternity  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  robbery?"  he  said  interrogatively. 

*'We  are  required  to  think  of  everything,"  replied  the 
chief. 

''Nevertheless,  I  think  that  theory  might  as  well  be 
left  out  of  your  calculations,"  observed  the  Signor.  "It 
is  too  long  since  the  burial  for  the  doctors  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  theft,  and  even  students  on  a  frightful 
'frolic'  would  be  likely  to  find  a  more  desirable  subject 
than  this!" 

"Very  probably,"  admitted  Donnelly.  "What  theory, 
Signor  Franca,  would  you  consider  most  reasonable  to 
adopt  in  the  case?" 

"I  have  no  idea  that  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  any 
hypothesis  to  advance  at  this  early  stage  of  your  research, 
and  certainly  I  have  none,"  answered  Franca.  "To  say 
that  the  grave-robbery  has  any  connection  with  the  mur- 
der is  pure  assumption.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  such  connection.  Eemember  that  poor  Hol- 
land's body  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  already 
mutilated  by  the  dagger's  thrust  after  death,  in  view  of 
that,  is  it  not  possible  that  his  assassin  may  be  fiend 
enough  to  steal  the  body  for  a  more  sickening  practice 
of  the  same  sort?  The  man  may  have  a  mania  for  that 
kind  of  thing.     "Who  can  tell?" 

He  paused  for  a  reply,  but  none  was  forthcoming, 

"Again,"  he  continued,  "the  ghoulish  work  may  be 
the  result  of  pure  deviltry.  I  believe  cases  have  been 
known  in  which  whole  cemeteries  have  been  invaded, 
tombstones  overturned  and  mutilated  and  even  graves 
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Opened,  without  any  apparent  reason  except  the  insane 
longing  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  for  destruc- 
tion, with  its  accompanying  features  of  midnight  horror, 
and,  perhaps,  debauchery.    Is  it  not  so?'* 

The  chief  nodded  assent.  *'It  is  possible  that  this  is 
one  of  those  cases,"  he  said. 

''The  whole  thing  is  utterly  bej'ond  me,**  Dunbar 
interposed.  "It  seems  folly  to  suppose  that  the  murderer 
would  deliberately  visit  the  grave  of  his  victim  for  such 
a  purpose  as  this.  Certainly  that  is  too  horrible  to  be 
expected  from  the  fascination  which  the  corpse  of  a  mur- 
dered man  is  popularly  supposed  to  exercise  over  the 
murderer.  We  have  innumerable  instances  of  this  fas- 
cination in  all  criminal  history ,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
an  assassin  robbing  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had  killed?'* 
More  than  that,'*  broke  in  Buxton,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  silent,  ''the  probability  of  detection  would  be 
most  Jikely  to  deter  the  criminal  in  this  case  from  a  deed 
like  that  of  last  night.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  murdered 
another  as  scientifically,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  as  could 
possibly  be  wished.  He  has  put  him  out  of  the  way 
without  leaving  a  single  trace  of  his  identity  behind  him. 
He  could  walk  the  streets  of  Washington  to-day  with  ab- 
solute fearlessness,  go  about  his  usual  occupations,  follow 
his  ordinary  habits,  and  conduct  himself  exactly  as  he 
has  always  done  without  apprehending  arrest  at  any 
time,  any  more  than  if  he  were  a  decent  citizen,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  "Whj'  then,  should  such  a  man,  more  than  a 
month  after  his  crime,  deliberately  walk  into  danger? 
It  seems  absurd,  doesn't  it?" 

''All  crime  is  absurd,"  the  chief  remarked. 

"If  it  were  not,  there  would  be  no  philosophy  in 
honesty,"  Dunbar  said. 

"Well,'*  exclaimed  Buxton,  *'if  the  Holland  murderer 
knew  no  better  philosophy  than  to  rush  into  this  grave- 
robbery,  he  is  a  bigger  fool  than  I  take  him  to  be!'' 

"But,  sir,"  the  Signor  said,  his  face  betraying  deep 
interest  in  the  problem  before  them,  "you  cannot  reason- 
ably eliminate  the  factor  of  mania  from  this  case.  Mania 
knows  no  philosophy,  stops  at  no  absurdity,  has  no  con- 
ception of  danger.     A  man  who  would  plunge  a  dagger 
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through  the  breast  of  a  dead  man  would  not  be  deterred 
from  robbing  that  dead  man's  grave,  if  the  mania  urged 
him  to  do  it.'* 

"At  best,  it  is  all  idle  speculation,"  interrupted  the 
chief.  ''Only  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  in 
the  Holland  case  Tve  have  no  ordinary  criminal  to  deal 
•with.  If  the  grave-robbery  and  the  murder  are  the  work 
of  one  and  the  same  hand,  1,  for  one,  am  heartily  glad  of 
it.'* 

**Glad  of  it!  '  exclaimed  Dunbar,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,"'  answered  Donnelly.  '*If  my  life  depended  on 
the  success  of  the  search,  I  had  rather  be  put  on  the 
scent  of  this  grave-robbery  than  the  trail  of  the  Holland 
murderer.  Heaven  knows  he  has  baffled  us  long  enough 
for  us  to  have  conceived  considerable  respect  for  him. 
Now,  if  he  has  undertaken  this  other  horror,  I  should 
say  that  the  chances  of  his  ultimate  detection  in  both 
crimes  are  increased  about  a  hundredfold.  Yes,  sir," 
he  repeated  thoughtfully,  '*!  should  be  heartily  glad 
of  it." 

As  tie  concluded,  the  chief  s  messenger  appeared  and  an- 
nounced that  the  conveyances  ordered  "were  in  readiness, 

"All  right,"  Donnelly  said,  rising  in  a  manner  to 
intimate  that  the  conference  was  at  an  end.  ''Now.  gen- 
tlemen, the  case  is  primarily  m  your  hands.  See  that 
you  acquit  yourselves  well  of  it.  There  is  honor  and 
glory  and  something  more  substantial  ahead  for  some  of 
you. 

"If  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment and  your  wishes,''  the  Signor  broke  in,  addressing 
the  chief,  'I  should  be  obliged  for  permission  to  go  with 
my  friend,  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  Mr.  Howard.  You  are 
aware  of  my  deep  interest  in  the  case  from  the  first. 
Since  this  new  turn  of  affairs  it  absorbs  me  more  than 
ever;  and,  while  I  am  not  happy  enough  to  hope  that  I 
may  be  of  assistance  to  you,  I — I ■" 

The  Signor  hesitated. 

•'I  am  not  so  sure,"  the  chief  said  musingly.  "It  is 
not  customary,"  he  added.  "In  one  sense  you  are  a  dis- 
interested person.  Let  me  see.  Why,  '  impulsively, 
"go,  if  you  are  inclined." 
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The  Signer  thanked  him  and  Dunbar's  face  denoted 
his  pleasure  at  the  arrangement. 

■'There  will  be  ample  room  for  three,"  the  latter  said; 
"if  not,  we  will  make  room!" 

The  chief  turned  to  his  desk  as  the  others  departed. 
Taking  up  the  dagger,  he  crossed  the  room  and  deposited 
the  weapon  in  the  safe,  closed  the  door  and  turned  the 
combination. 

•'There!'  he  exclaimed,  half-aloud;  **we  -will  see  if 
we  cannot  keep  it  where  we  can  place  our  hands  on  it, 
after  this.  Yet,  confound  itl"  be  added,  "how  I  wish 
it  were  the  other!" 

Again  he  seated  himself,  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  in  silent  meditation. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 


IN    HOLLYWOOD    CEMETERY. 


Chief  Donnelly  could  well  afford  a  little  time  for 
reflection.  He  understood  thoroughly  that,  however 
inactive  the  head  of  the  department  might  remain,  the 
numerous  restless  spirits  under  his  control  would  be  put- 
ting the  machinery  of  justice  in  motion  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  Indeed, 
as  he  sat  there  musing,  the  word  was  passed  from  lip  to 
lip;  and,  in  hardly  more  time  than  would  be  required  to 
write  the  message,  every  nook  and  corner  where  one 
might  hope  to  find  some  evidence  leading  to  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  was  being  examined  and  more  than  one 
suspicious  individual  was  under  secret  surveillance. 

Detective  Buxton  left  the  department  in  a  state  of 
mind  not  usual  with  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  per- 
plexing problems,  and  ordinarily  went  about  his  business 
with  a  clear  head  and  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  however 
distant  the  consummation  of  the  affair  in  hand  might 
seem  to  be.  But  the  Holland  murder,  followed  so  closely 
by  this  desecration  of  the  victim's  grave,  had  a  decidedly 
depressing  effect  upon  his  mental  faculties,  usually  so 
alert.  He  felt  himself  confused  and  bewildered  in  the 
face  of  this  new  mystery,  and  unwillingly  confessed  that 
the  chances  of  success  in  his  present  mission  seemed 
more  remote  than  in  any  case  of  his  long  experience. 
Nevertheless,  he  set  himself  about  the  task  devolving 
upon  him  with  a  determination  characteristic  of  his 
dogged  energy. 

''Hopeless  or  not,"  he  said  to  himself,"only  one  thing 
remains  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to  jerk  at  every  bite  until 
I  finally  land  my  fish. '  * 
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The  event  proved,  however,  that  the  bites  were  hardly 
more  than  nibbles. 

After  leaving  the  city  proper  there  were  onb'  three 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollywood  Cemetery — two 
bwteeen  the  burying  ground  and  the  outskirt  of  the 
town,  and  one  just  beyond  the  former  in  the  open  coun- 
try. The  wisest  plan,  it  seemed  to  Buxton,  would  be 
to  visit  the  last-named  first,  and  interview  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dwellings  between  the  cemetery  and  the  city  on  the 
return  journey. 

At  the  first  stopping  place  Buxton  found  only  a  homely 
old  negress  hoeing  potatoes  in  a  garden  patch,  beside  a 
dilapidated  shanty.  This  individual  could  throw  no 
light  upon  the  subject  of  the  detective's  quest,  nor  was  it 
at  all  certain  that  she  understood  with  much  intelligence 
the  purport  of  his  inquiries.  "Her  man''  was  oft  across 
the  fields,  so  she  informed  her  caller,  and  a  long  tramp 
in  the  direction  indicated  resulted  only  in  a  fruitless 
interview  with  a  talkative  darky,  no  more  satisfactory 
than  the  first. 

**Hain't  seen  nothin*,  boss — no  more's  de  old  'oman," 
was  all  Buxton  could  get  out  of  him.  **Haint  been  no 
gwine-ons  'bout  yere,  sho  ob  dat.  What  confidence 
would  I  hab  to  spy  on  folks  passin, "  nohow?  It  am  all  I 
can  be  adoin'  to  mind  my  own  bizness,  'an  'at's  true  as 
you're  alive.  Cain't  expect  cullud  folks  in  dese  yere  hard 
timse  to  be  a-perambulatin'  around  nights  dissociatin' 
dersefs  wid  freaks  an'  circumstances  an' " 

But  Buxton  had  extricated  himself  from  the  verbal  tor- 
rent and  fled. 

Turning  his  horse's  head  toward  the  city  he  presently 
repassed  the  cemetery  and  heard  the  sound  of  voices  just 
beyond  the  fence  near  the  spot  where  he  knew  Sam  Hol- 
land had  been  buried.  He  recognized  Howard's  voice 
above  the  others,  but  drove  heedlessly  on,  mindful  of 
that  canon  in  the  discipline  of  his  profession  which  de- 
mands that  one  man  shall  do  one  thing,  strictly  according 
to  instructions,  without  regard  to  what  others  may  be 
doing  with  the  very  same  end  in  view. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  city-ward  boundaries  of 
the  burying-ground,  Buxton  came  upon  another  house,  a 
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Deat,  red  brick  structure,  surrounded  by  a  modest  lawn 
with  flowers  in  front,  and  the  inevitable  vegetable  garden 
in  the  rear.  Here,  however,  his  inquiries,  addressed  to 
'Hhelady  of  the  house"  and  her  buxom  daughter,  resulted 
in  no  more  enlightenment.  The  good  people  had  ob- 
served nothing  unusual  in  the  vicinity.  They  were 
usually  early  in  bed,  had  retired  the  night  before  at  the 
customary  hour,  and  awakened  in  the  morning  after  a 
sleep  quite  undisturbed.  The  sight  of  the  detective's 
badge,  however,  was  not  calculated  to  insure  the  same 
repose  that  night. 

The  third  abode,  nearest  the  town.,  proved  a  more 
gratifying  fountain  of  information.  The  detective's 
knock  was  answered  by  a  comely,  middle-aged  woman, 
who  was  somewhat  startled  when  Buxton  made  known 
his  character  and  the  nature  of  his  errand,  but  quickly 
regained  her  composure. 

**Ned!"  she  cried,  through  the  half-open  door  leading 
into  the  adjoining  apartment — '*Ned!" 

*'Ned'  evidently  read  aright  the  accent  of  command 
in  the  shrill  voice  of  his  spouse;  for  he  appeared  in- 
stantly, poking  a  grizzled  head  through  the  doorway 
before  venturing  to  follow  it  with  his  burly  figure. 

*'What  is  [it,  Martha?"  he  said  anxiously,  and  then, 
reassured  by  the  detective's  peaceful  aspect,  came  in. 

''This  gentleman  is  a  detective,"  replied  his  wife. 
*'He  wants  to  ask  you  some  questions." 

"A  detective!"  exclaimed  Ned,  eyeing  Buxton  as  if 
he  were  the  central  attraction  of  a  "colossal  menagerie," 
as  the  circus  posters  saj'.  "There's  never  been  such  a 
one  'round  here  before."  And  then,  in  a  voice  firm  with 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  rectitude,  "What  do  you 
want  with  me,  sir?" 

Buxton  briefly  related  the  object  of  his  call.  Had  Ned 
remarked  any  suspicious  persons  in  the  vicinity  the 
night  before  or  in  the  early  morning?  Had  any  passers- 
by  attracted  his  attention?  In  short,  could  he  tell  any- 
thing likely  to  throw  light  on  the  grave  robbery? 

"Ned,  you  remember  the  wagon  that  stopped  just  out- 
side the  gate  last  night?"  asked  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  that  was  hardly  10  o'clock. 
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Folks  don't  rob  graves  at  that  hour,  do  they?"  he  asked, 
turning  upon  Buxton. 

■'There  is  no  telling,"  replied  the  detective;  "now  let 
me  know  all  about  it/* 

•'Well!"  Ned  went  on,  ''Martha — that's  my  wife  here 
— and  me  were  settin'  on  the  steps  yonder  in  the  cool  of 
the  evenin'.  It  was  dark  and  you  couldn't  see  right 
well.     Pretty  soon  two  fellows  come  along  in  a  wagon.*' 

''What  kind  of  a  wagon?''  interrupted  Buxton. 

''Oh,  a  one-horse  common  kind  of  a  wagon — open, 
wern  t  it,  Martha?  ' 

The  wife  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

■'They  were  settin*  there  drivin'  along  steady  like," 
he  continued,  "when  just  outside  our  door  the  end-gate 
of  the  wagon  came  down  with  a  bang.  I  didn't  think 
nothin'  of  it,  and  couldn  t  see  why  they  didn't  go  along 
about  their  business,  but  one  of  em  reined  in  the  horse, 
sudden,  as  quick  as  he  heard  the  noise,  and  the  other  fel- 
low jumped  clean  over  the  wheel  and  run  around  back  and 
fastened  her  up  again  in  a  hurry  While  he  was  a-doin' 
that,  I  thought  perhaps  something  had  busted,  an  I 
come  down  to  the  fence  to  see  if  I  could  help  'em.  As 
they  saw  me,  'Jump  in!'  says  the  one  in  the  wagon;  an' 
I  kind  o'  thought  he  didn't  want  me  round.  The  other 
one  jumped  in  as  quick  as  he  had  jumped  out,  and  the 
fellow  on  the  wagon  hit  the  horse  a  clip  and  they  drove 
off." 

"And  is  that  all?  '  asked  Buxton  in  a  disappointed 
voice. 

*'Yes,  that's  all  as  I  can  remember,*'  Ned  replied. 
"That's  all,  ain't  it,  Martha?" 

And  Martha  acknowledged  that  he  had  summed  up  all 
they  knew. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  two  men,  the  contents 
of  the  wagon,  if  any,  even  the  color  of  the  horse  was 
unknown  to  either. 

**It  was  dark,  you  know,  and  I  didn't  think  nothin'  of 
it,  "  said  Ned. 

And  so  with  this  meagre  information  the  detective  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  search — at  least,  for  the  present. 

"And  you  thought  the  man  in  the  wagon  did  not  want 
you  to  come  near?"  he  asked  of  Nedj  in  parting. 
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"That's  what  I  thought/'  he  replied,  "Both  of  *em 
seemed  kind  o'  nervous  to  me." 

Buxton  thanked  him  as   he  drove  away 

*'It  is  a  little  thing,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  weathered 
up  the  reins,  ''but  who  knows  but  that  Ned  might  have 
put  his  hands  on  the  grave  robbers,  and,  perhaps,  upon 
the  very  murderer  of  Sam  Holland,  if  he  had  only  made 
the  effort?  ' 

The  thought  gave  impulse  to  his  arm  and  he  struck  the 
horse  a  smart  blow  that  sent  him  off  at  a  pace  faster  than 
bis  wont. 

Meanwhile  Jack  Dunbar,  Detective  Howard,  and  Signer 
Franca  had  lost  no  time  in  pushing  onward  to  their 
destination.  The  morning  was  fair,  the  air  delightfully 
cool  for  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  three  men  im- 
patient to  cover  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible  Few 
words  were  spoken,  as  Howard  urged  the  horse  forward. 
Each  was  bent  upon  his  own  reflections,  and,  with  eager 
enthusiasm,  darkened  bj'  the  horror  of  the  mystery  they 
were  endeavoring  to  penetrate,  counted  every  step  of  the 
waj',  impatient  at  the  progress  made,  however  worth}'  it 
might  have  been  of  an  ordinary  occasion. 

At  length  the  imposing  entrance  to  the  cemetery  was 
sighted,  and  Howard  swept  the  light  vehicle  around  the 
curve  of  the  broad  avenue  which  marked  the  outpost  of 
the  grounds  with  a  recklessness  well  calculated  to  over- 
turn them  all.  Drawing  near  the  little  residence  of  the 
superintendent,  which  stood  not  far  from  the  main  en- 
trance, he  reined  up  the  animal  slightly  and  glanced  about 
the  premises  with  an  expectant  air. 

*'I  thought,  perhaps,  we  might  run  across  the  superin- 
tendent," he  said,  *'but  there  is  no  time  to  wait."  And 
with  that  he  urged  the  horse  on  again. 

Bearing  slightly  to  the  left,  the  road  led  between  rows 
of  stately  trees  that  shaded  the  view  from  the  great  city 
of  the  dead  on  either  side,  until  the  fence,  bordering  on 
the  Old  Harbor  road  was  sighted.  A  few  paces  farther 
on  was  the  spot  where  Sam  Holland  had  been  buried. 
As  they  drew  near  they  recognized  the  sexton  and  bia 
assistant,  as  Howard  had  described  them  at  headquarters, 
now  accompanied,  however,  by  a  tall,  solemn  man,  who 
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proved  to  be  Superintendent  Kelly,  the  resident  autocrat 
of  the  grounds. 

Howard  drew  the  horse  to  a  standstill,  threw  the  lines 
to  the  laborer  who  came  forward  to  meet  them,  and 
sprang  to  the  ground,  followed  by  his  companions. 

"Detective  Howard,  I  am  told,"  remarked  the  super- 
intendent, as  Howard  approached  with  his  coat  lapel 
thrown  slightly  backward,  far  enough  to  display  the 
insignia  of  his  office  upon  the  waistcoat. 

**At  your  service,  Mr.  Kelly,"  he  replied,  *'and  these 
gentlemen,  my  friends,  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Signor  Franca," 
presenting  each  in  turn. 

The  formalities  of  introduction,  however,  were  but 
rudely  observed,  for  the  scene  that  met  the  gaze  of  the 
three  as  they  advanced  was  not  one  calculated  to  inspire 
the  occasion  with  sociability. 

Leaning  against  the  modest  stone  that  marked  the 
grave  so  lately  desecrated,  the  sexton  stood  in  an  attitude 
half-mournful,  half-puzzled,  regarding  the  approach  of 
the  newcomers.  At  his  feet  the  open  grave  yawned  dark 
and  forbidding.  Upon  the  side  betwixt  it  and  the  fence 
a  heap  of  freshlj'-turned  earth  lay  drinking  in  the  rays  of 
the  summer  sun.  A  pick  and  shovel,  old,  worn,  and 
rusty,  were  upon  the  pile  of  dirt,  where  they  had  been 
dropped  by  the  marauders  in  their  flight.  The  empty 
casket,  with  the  lid  broken  and  splintered,  lay  upside 
down  beside  them.  On  the  other  side  of  the  opening 
there  was  nothing  except  the  remnants  of  a  few  faded 
flowers,  swept  aside  at  the  outset  by  the  heartless  hands 
of  the  villains  who  had  done  this  ghastly  work. 

Dunbar  and  the  Signor  paused  a  few  feet  distant,  as 
the  detective  hurried  to  the  edge  of  the  grave. 

"You  see  it  is  just  as  I  told  you,"  the  latter  said 
turning  to  the  others,  who  made  no  answer. 

"I  understand  3'ou  were  here  before,"  remarked  the 
superintendent,  addressing  Howard,  as  he  came  and 
stood  by  his  side.  "This  is  fearful  work,"  he  added; 
but  his  advances  met  with  no  response. 

The  detective's  mind  was  filled  with  a  hundred  swift 
calculations.  His  quick  eye  measured  the  ground  to  a 
nicety,   the  distance  from  the   driveway,   the    distance 
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from  the  fence,  the  size  and  nature  of  the  pile  of  earth 
before  him,  the  tools,  the  empty  coffin,  and  all  the  details 
of  the  grewsome  scene.  Then  he  stepped  quickly  behind 
where  the  sexton  stood  and  off  a  few  paces  to  a  clump  of 
lilacs  between  him  and  the  road.  For  a  moment  he  was 
lost  to  view.     Then  the  others  heard  him  calling. 

''Here!"  he  cried;  *'see  here!" 

All  hastened  to  his  side. 

The  grass  in  the  place  where  he  stood  had  been  beaten 
down  over  a  space  several  feet  square,  from  the  lilac  bush 
to  the  fence  that  shut  them  off  from  the  highway.  In 
the  fence  a  dozen  or  more  pickets  had  been  removed 
from  their  places  and  lay  scattered  about  the  ground; 
while  beyond,  leading  up  to  the  road  and  over  a  kind  of 
ditch,  the  eye  could  plainly  trace  the  marks  of  wagon  or 
carriage  wheels. 

"Here  is  where  they  entered,"  Howard  said;  "and 
where  they  beat  their  retreat,  too,"  he  added,  glancing 
behind  him. 

Following  his  eye,  the  others  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
a  heavy  body  had  been  half-carried,  half-dragged  in  that 
direction.  Bej^ond  the  fence,  however,  the  traces  were 
not  visible. 

"They  lifted  the  corpse  clear  of  the  ground  at  this 
point,"  observed  Howard,  leaning  over  the  broken  fence. 
"The  wagon  was  backed  up  close  against  the  pickets  and 
the  body  dumped  in  from  this  side." 

"Speaking  of  the  grave  robbers,  I  notice  you  use  the 
plural,"  remarked  the  Signor.  "How  many,  think  you, 
were  engaged  in  this?" 

"Certainly  more  than  one,"  replied  the  detective 
decisively. 

"But  the  footprints  do  not  prove  it,"  the  Signor  said. 

"How  is  that?"  inquired  Howard,  interested  at  once. 

"Come  this  way,"  the  Signor  answered,  leading  the 
little  party  back  to  the  grave.  "You  will  observe,"  he 
added,  with  a  sweep  of  the  arm,  "these  footprints — if 
they  may  be  called  such — for  certainly  I  never  saw  feet 
to  fit  them — are  all  alike.  See,  the  ground  is  compara- 
tively soft.  *  * 

He  stooped  over  as  he  spoke. 
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In  an  instant  the  detective  was  down  on  his  bands  and 
knees. 

"I  have  it!"  be  cried,  at  lengtb.  "Tbe  feet  of  tbese 
men  were  bundled  in  rags,  to  prevent  leaving  true  im- 
pressions! The  shape  of  the  marks  proves  that;  and  the 
number  of  them,"  be  added,  after  a  pause  and  a  survey  all 
around,  *' proves  that  there  were  certainly  more  than 
one."  Then,  after  another  pause,  '*that  indicates  either 
great  caution  or  great  familiarity  Tvith  this  kind  of 
business." 

**Then  bent  on  more  than  ordinary  graTe  robber\',  or 
professional  ghouls,  eh?"  inquired  the  Signer. 

"Exactly/'  Howai'd  answered.  "It  is  for  us  to  deter- 
mine which." 

He  stepped  over  the  open  grave  and  lifted  the  pick 
and  shovel  from  the  earth. 

"Place  these  in  the  buggy, "he  said,  banding  the  tools 
to  the  sexton.     "Now  for  this  dirt-pile,"  he  added. 

As  he  spoke  be  fell  to  his  knees  and  began  sifting  the 
loose  soil  through  bis  fingers,  a  handful  at  a  time,  throw- 
ing each  to  one  side,  as  be  examined  it. 

"Mr.  Dunbar,"  he  said,  looking  up,  with  a  smile, 
"here  is  a  chance  to  initiate  yourself." 

Dunbar,  who  had  held  back  with  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance for  the  whole  ghastly  scene,  came  forward  at  this, 
kuelt  down,  and  mechanically  followed  bis  companion's 
example. 

"What's  this?"  he  cried,  suddenly,  as  his  fingers  came 
in  contact  with  some  substance  quite  foreign  to  the  earth 
be  was  handling. 

The  others  grouped  about  him  as  he  arose,  holding  a 
small  bit  of  folded  paper  in  bis  band. 

"Let  me  see,"  exclaimed  Howra-d,  taking  it  from  him. 

It  was  hardly  more  than  a  scrap,  soiled,  damp  from  the 
dew  of  the  night,  and  creased  as  if  it  had  been  long 
folded  as  they  found  it. 

Carefully  the  detective  spread  it  out  in  the  palm  of  bis 
hand.  He  examined  it  closely  for  a  moment,  then  looked 
up  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

"Weil,  this  beats  the  devil  I"  be  exclaimed. 

''Listen  to  this,"  and  he  read  these  words: 
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** Wanted — A  gentleman  of  executive  ability,  liberal 
education,  considerable  means,  and  unwavering  courage, 
to  assist  me  in  a  magnificent  crime.  For  interview, 
address  Solomon,  P.  O.  Box  1187,  New  York." 

Dunbar  caught  his  breath  as  the  detective  proceeded. 
All  in  an  instant  there  shot  across  his  memory  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  day — the  fateful  day — at  the  Hotel  Holland, 
when  he  had  snatched  from  Willard  Hampton's  hand  and 
read  aloud  a  newspaper  clipping  containing  these  very 
words  to  the  little  company  of  friends  in  the  white  and 
gold  cafe. 

Instinctively  his  glance  sought  the  Signor. 

The  latter  met  his  gaze  with  another  quite  as  full  of 
meaning,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  there  passed 
between  them  the  knowledge  that  each  shared  a  secret 
neither  dared  impart  to  the  detective. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DONNELLY   DISSECTS   THE    ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  reports  submitted  to  Chief  Donnelly  at  the  close 
of  the  day  which  had  been  marked  by  the  strenuoua 
exertions  of  the  department  to  ferret  out  the  mystery  of 
the  grave  robbery,  were  not  such  as  might  induce  that 
astute  officer  to  a  belief  in  the  early  capture  of  the 
ghouls.  Indeed,  as  he  sat  alone  at  the  desk  in  his  little 
private  office  late  at  night  and  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  past  twelve  hours,  part  of  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
voluminous  memoranda  before  him  and  part  of  which  had 
been  poured  into  his  attentive  ear  by  various  members 
of  the  force  at  odd  moments  during  the  day,  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  result  of  the  investigation  thus 
far  was  very  disappointing.  Only  the  bare  fact  of  the 
robbery  had  been  established.  The  responsibility  for 
it  still  remained  to  be  fixed,  with  little  prospect  of  an 
early  termination  of  the  department's  united  and  ener- 
getic efforts  in  that  direction. 

The  mere  fact,  however,  was  quite  enough  for  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  and  the  reading  public,  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  detailed  reports  of  the  grave  robbery 
published  in  the  evening  papers  under  alarming  *'scare 
heads,"  and,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  with  heavily 
leaded  editorial  comment.  The  murder  of  Sam  Holland 
was  rehearsed  at  length  and  public  interest  in  the  crime 
wonderfully  reawakened  by  this  cold-blooded  desecration 
of  his  last  resting  place. 

Jack  Dunbar  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  names 
of  himself  and  Signor  Franca  did  not  appear  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affair.  Chief  Donnelly  had  carefully  with- 
held them,  and  only  the  regular  officers  of  the  detective 
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force  figured  in  the  press  accounts.  The  chief  had 
rightly  reflected  that,  if  Dunbar  could  be  of  any  service 
at  all  in  the  Holland  affair,  his  usefulness  would  be  best 
assured  by  leaving  the  public  in  ignorance  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  investigation.  The  patrons  of  the  news- 
papers, however,  cared  less  for  the  personnel  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  search  than  for  the  crime  itself. 
This  was  everywhere  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  count- 
less were  the  theories,  semi-reasonable  and  absurd,  ad- 
vanced in  regard  to  it. 

The  first  report  of  the  day  to  reach  the  chief  was  Bux- 
ton's. The  detective  had  little  to  impart,  but  was 
inclined  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  incident  cited 
by  "Farmer  Ned,"  as  ^he  called  him,  for  lack  of  better 
acquaintance.  This  opinion  was  somewhat  strengthened 
in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  chief's  by  the  subsequent 
recital  of  Howard's  adventures. 

"The  main  fact  opposed  to  the  theory  that  your  friend 
Ned  actually  saw  the  robbers,"  Chief  Donnelly  said  to 
Buxton,  "is  the  hour  he  mentions.  Ten  o'clock  is  very 
early  for  such  scoundrels  to  be  abroad." 

"True,  upon  general  principles,"  replied  the  detec- 
tive; "but  in  this  case  the  proximity  of  the  grave  to  the 
highway  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  No  better  spot  could 
be  imagined  for  such  a  crime.  "W'ith  one  or  more  con- 
federates, a  man  might  stop  his  horse  next  to  the  fence, 
remove  the  pickets  in  the  darkness  and  accomplish  the 
grave  robbery,  confident  that  his  companions  outside 
would  be  warned  of  any  approach  along  the  main  road  in 
ample  time  to  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion. The  body  could  be  thrown  in  the  wagon  in  a 
moment,  when  all  was  ready.  Then  the  very  daring  of 
the  crime  would  in  one  sense  be  the  greatest  safeguard  of 
the  perpetrators.  No  passer-by  on  the  Old  Harbor  road 
at  such  an  hour  would  suspect  anything  out  of  the  way, 
even  if  he  saw  the  wagon  standing  still  near  the  spot 
where  the  grave  was  opened.  I  tell  you,"  Buxton  con- 
cluded, "if  I  were  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business,  I 
don't  believe  I  could  hit  upon  a  better  plan  than  that 
followed  by  those  fellows,  provided,  of  course,  the  men 
Farmer  Ned  saw  were  the  real  robbers." 
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''Very  likely  you  are  right,"  replied  the  chief, 
thoughtfully.  ''The  truth  is,  Buxton,  I  am  in  a  quan- 
dary. I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  the  whole  affair, 
from  the  day  Sam  Holland's  body  was  discovered  down 
to  this  %'ery  moment,  when  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  dis- 
cover it  again." 

Donnelly's  face  bore  out  the  truth  of  his  words.  It 
wore  the  expression  of  a  man  doubtful  what  to  do  or 
think. 

He  had  hardly  finished  when  a  knock  announced  the 
arrival  of  three  of  the  men  sent  out  to  make  inquiries 
among  the  liverj^  stables  and  similar  establishments  of  the 
city  in  regard  to  vehicles  let  to  possibly  suspicious  char- 
acters on  the  night  previous.  Their  reports  were  not 
encouraging.  Nothing  had  been  noted  in  the  least  de- 
gree likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  mystery.  The  same 
information,  or  lack  of  it,  was  forthcoming  from  other 
sources  throughout  the  day.  Rigid  investigation  at  the 
express  offices  failed  to  produce  anything  resembling 
evidence.  No  suspicious  boxes  had  been  shipped,  so  far 
as  the  officers  knew;  nothing  had  transpired  in  this 
direction,  any  more  than  in  the  others,  to  explain  the 
crime. 

Meantime  Chief  Donnelly  had  taken  measures  to  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  the  character  of  the  grave  clothes 
worn  by  the  deceased ;  whether  any  marks  possible  of 
identification  were  upon  the  body ;  in  short,  every  detail 
relating  to  the  remains  that  might  assist  in  the  work  of 
detection.  The  elder  Holland,  prostrate  upon  his  bed  at 
this  new  and  crushing  calamity,  bad  risen  bravely  to  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion  and  given  all  the  information 
in  his  power.  There  had  been  a  scar  upon  the  left  fore- 
arm of  his  dead  boy,  caused  by  an  accident  in  his  early 
youth.  That,  so  far  as  the  distracted  father  knew,  was 
the  only  body  mark.  The  burial  suit  was  of  the  conven- 
tional pattern — black,  of  imported  Scotch  material,  the 
coat  lined  with  silk.  The  underclothes  were  marked 
with  the  embroidered  initials,  "S.  H. "  Jewelry  there 
was  none,  save  the  buttons  that  fastened  the  cuffs — plain, 
but  costly,  having  a  raised  monogram  composed  of  the 
game  letters  wrought  in  gold. 
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A  minute  description  of  all  this  was  taken  in  "writing 
by  order  of  Chief  Donnelly,  who  perused  it  with  satis- 
faction. 

''You  have  done  well,"  he  remarked  to  the  officer  de- 
tailed for  the  work.  ''The  description  is  quite  enough, 
provided  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
any  of  these  articles.'* 

Toward  noon  the  arrival  at  [headquarters  of  Detective 
Howard,  still  accompanied  by  Jack  Dunbar  and  Signor 
Franca,  had  the  effect  of  reviving  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  chief.  The  detective,  with  Dunbar's  occasional  aid, 
graphically  related  the  events  of  the  morning.  The  tools 
left  behind  by  the  robbers  were  carefully  inspected,  but 
nothing  was  found  upon  them  to  indicate  their  owner- 
ship or  reveal  the  identity  of  those  who  had  used  them 
on  the  night  previous.  Evidently  they  had  seen  much 
service  before  being  put  to  their  last  ghastly  work. 
They  were  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  such  as  might  be 
employed  by  any  laborer,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  ex- 
pected after  long  use.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  was  care- 
ful to  laj'  them  away  where  they  could  be  produced  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

"We  may  need  them  later  on,'*  he  said. 

The  violated  casket  had  been  given  into  the  keeping  of 
the  superintendent  of  Hollywood  Cemetery,  by  Howard's 
orders,  with  instructions  to  see  to  its  safety  until  the 
detective  might  communicate  with  headquarters.  The 
coffin  bore  a  plate  giviug  simply  the  name  of  the  deceased 
and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  it  had  failed  to  produce  anything  to  establish 
the  responsibility  for  its  desecration. 

These  details  Howard  related  with  strict  attention  to 
the  relative  importance  of  each,  before  he  thought  fit  to 
mention  the  discovery  of  the  singular  newspaper  clipping 
found  in  the  dirt  by  the  grave-side. 

Meanwhile  Dunbar  and  the  Signor  had  waited  in  ner- 
vous expectancy  for  him  to  come  to  this  all-absorbing 
point.  Finally,  the  detective,  with  a  curious  glance  at 
the  other  two,  which  the  chief  was  wholly  unable  to  inter- 
pret, drew  the  little  bit  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  between  his  fin^rs. 
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'*Here  is  something  that  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
speculation  among  us  three,"  he  said  with  a  gesture 
including  his  two  assistants.  ''The  mental  energy  we 
have  directed  to  it  would  have  solved  a  dozen  mysteries, 
if  only  applied  in  the  right  direction."  He  contemplated 
the  small  slip  with  a  rueful  expression.  "But  ^we  are 
compelled  to  give  it  up,"  he  added  with  a  sigh.  "Per- 
haps you  can  make  it  out, "and  he  passed  it  to  the  chief. 

"What  is  it?"  the  latter  asked,  without  opening  it; 
"and  where  did  j'ou  find  it?  * 

"Mr.  Dunbar  picked  it  up  in  the  pile  of  dirt  beside  the 
grave,"  answered  Howard.  "Eead  it,"  he  urged:  "it 
will  give  you  something  to  think  about  for  a  long  time 
to  come." 

Dunbar  and  the  Signor  watched  Donnelly's  face  with 
keen  interest  as  he  unfolded  the  little  scrap,  adjusted  his 
eye-glasses  and  proceeded  to  read.  At  first  his  expres- 
sion was  one  of  curiosity  only;  as  he  went  on,  it  grew 
into  a  look  of  grave  perplexity,  followed,  as  he  finished 
the  last  words,  by  one  of  complete  dismay.  He  glanced 
up  wonderingly  at  the  three  men,  and  then  without  a 
word  slowly  and  carefully  read  the  thing  the  second 
time,  apparently  weighing  every  word.  He  was  puzzled 
as  never  before  in  his  life. 

"What  do  you  make  of  this?"  he  asked,  finally,  look- 
ing up. 

"And  what  do  you  make  of  it?"  answered  Howard, 
leaning  forward;  and  then,  drawing  himself  down  in  his 
chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  weary  of  unprofitable  reflec- 
tion, "we  give  it  up;  it  is  time  for  you  to  do  the  guess- 
ing.'* 

Dunbar  and  the  Signor  said  nothing,  their  eyes  glanc- 
ing with  quick  intelligence  from  the  detective  to  his 
superior,  marking  the  impressions  of  the  two  with  eager 
attention.  Dunbar's  mind  was  sorely  agitated  and  per- 
plexed by  the  recollection  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  first  encountered  this  mysterious  bit  of 
paper.  He  thought  of  Hampton,  of  the  little  company 
at  the  Hotel  Holland,  and  all  the  strange  succession  of 
events  that  now  seemed  to  have  had  their  starting  point 
from  the  moment  he  first  held  in  his  hand  the  scrap  that 
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now  puzzled  Chief  Donnelly.  For  a  moment  bis  eyes 
sought  the  Signor's,  but  Franca  was  absorbed  with  con- 
templation of  the  other  two.  Yet  Dunbar  read  his  mind 
and  felt  that  the  same  thoughts  clouded  it  as  harassed 
his  own.  The  journalist's  position  was  decidedly  un- 
comfortable, as  he  sat  there,  speechless  and  ^thoughtful, 
knowing  what  he  did  and  hesitating  to  reveal  it.  He 
felt  in  honor  bound  to  speak  out,  and  his  conscience  up- 
braided him  for  silence.  He  recalled  the  compact  with 
Donnelly,  Howard,  and  Buxton,  by  the  terms  of  which 
each  had  promised  to  be  entirely  frank  with  the  other 
three  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Holland  muider. 
The  Signor,  he  felt,  was  under  no  such  obligations  to 
speak,  and  the  thought  made  him  all  the  more  distressed. 
Yet  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  power  to  say  boldly, 
*'That  slip  of  paper  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  one  I  saw 
in  the  hands  of  my  friend,  "Willard  Hampton."  The 
words  choked  him. 

**I  will  wait,"  he  said  to  himself.  *'I  will  see  Hamp- 
ton; I  will  ask  him  about  it.  Then  both  of  us  will  surely 
be  glad  to  tell  all  we  know." 

Chief  Donnelly  read  the  strange  words  the  third  time — 
now  aloud. 

**It  is  the  most  curious  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  he 
said.  "  'Wanted — a  gentleman,'  and  all  that,  'to  assist 
me  in  a  magnificent  crime!'  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
nonsense?" 

"That  is  just  the  thought  that  struck  me,"  answered 
Howard;  "but  when  you  consider  the  place  where  that 
clipping  was  found,  the  affair  becomes  more  serious  than 
noDsenical." 

"Do.  you  apprehend  that  this  has  any  connection  with 
the  murder  of  Sam  Holland?"     the  chief  asked. 

Howard  groaned  in  almost  comical  perplexity. 

"Why  do  you  ask  such  posers?"  he  said.  "My  intel- 
lect is  well-nigh  worn  out  alreadj'.  Upon  my  word,  I 
can't  answer  3'ou." 

Donnelly  examined  the  fragile  scrap  minutely.  He 
folded  it  carefully,  following  the  exact  creases  apparent 
when  it  was  first  handed  to  him.  Then  he  unfolded  and 
folded  it  again.     With  a  delicate  touch  he  ran  his  fingers 
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over  the  frayed  ed^es  and  remarked  their  worn  appe!\r- 
ance.  Then  he  discovered  an  infinitesimal  something 
adhering  to  one  comer.  "With  scrupulous  care  he  picked 
it  off,  placed  it  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  before  him  and 
examined  it  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  others  observed  him  narrowly. 

"'It  is  of  the  nature  of  cotton/' he  said;  "the  mere  iota 
of  a  thread,  clogged  with  a  little  dirt.  Howard,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  detective,  "turn  that  pocket  inside 
out" — indicating  the  one  from  which  he  had  taken  the 
mysterious  clipping. 

The  detective  obeyed.  The  pocket  was  lined  with  new 
chamois  skin,  perfectly  clean. 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  inquired  Howard,  as  the 
chief  leaned  over  him,  feeling  of  the  inverted  lining. 

"Not  much,"  Donuelly  replied.  "I  wish  it  were 
something  more  important.  Yet  I  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. From  the  appearance  of  this  slip  of  paper,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  folded  and  creased,  the  worn  edges 
and  the  presence  of  this  little  speck  adhering  to  them,  I 
infer  that  the  clipping  was  carried  a  considerable  time  in 
somebody's  pocket  before  being  dropped  where  it  was 
found." 

Dunbar  felt  himself  thrilled  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
man's  judgment.  A  cold  chill  came  over  him  as  he 
thought  for  the  hundredth  time  of  the  lunch  at  the  Hol- 
land. 

"Howard's  pocket  could  not  have  soiled  the  thing  in 
this  way,"  continued  the  chief;  "no  more  could  the 
clay  in  which  it  was  found.  Cotton  threads  don't  grow 
in  graveyards  and  are  not  found  in  chamois  skin.  You 
may  reb'  upon  it,  my  friends,  this  slip  of  paper  was  a 
long  time  carried  by  the  person  who  was  last  night  at 
Sam  Holland's  grave,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently drawing  it  out,  unfolding  it,  reading  it  and  fold- 
ing it  again,  invariably  in  the  same  creases,  and  then 
replacing  it  in  his  pocket.     Am  I  right?" 

The  chief  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three 
men,  but  none  spoke. 

"What  does  that  indicate?"  he  went  on  reflectively, 
as  if  communing  with  himself.     "It  indicates  an  uncer- 
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tain,  perhaps  a  disturbed,  spirit — a  failure  to  recollect 
the  wording  of  the  .mysterious  advertisement,  or  an  oft- 
recurring  desire  to  peruse  it  over  and  over  again.  If  the 
former,  the  person  who  had  it  must  have  had  an  un- 
usually unretentive  mind ;  for  no  one  could  fail  to  re- 
member the  purport  of  this  thing  after  once  reading  it. 
If  the  latter,  he  must  have  had  an  extraordinary  interest — 
very  likely,  a  nervous  interest — in  it.  Am  I  right?"  the 
chief  demanded  again. 

Dunbar  felt  immeasureably  relieved  when  the  Signor 
volunteered  an  answer. 

"Very  probably  you  are  right,"  he  said.  ''Certainly 
you  read  the  lines  of  probability  with  remarkable  acute- 
ness.  But  I  fear  that  j'our  diagnosis  of  the  case  leads  to 
nothing  calculated  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
criminal." 

**^\'ait  and  see,"  interrupted  Howard,  who  had  been 
regarding  the  chief  with  undisguised  admiration,  as  the 
latter  dissected  the  problem  presented  by  the  clipping, 
point  by  point.  Howard  had  an  abiding  faith  in  Don- 
nelly's perspicacity. 

**And  what  do  you  think  of  it  all,  Signor?'  the  chief 
asked. 

Eegarding  the  condition  of  the  paper  and  the  conclu- 
sion adduced  therefrom,'  replied  Franca,  "I  am  unre- 
servedly of  your  opinion ;  but  regarding  the  wording  of 
the  advertisement,  its  meaning  and  its  connection  with 
the  Holland  case,  my  mind  is  divided." 

"How  divided?"  inquired  Donnelly  and  Howard  in 
one  breath. 

"Well,"  continued  the  Signor  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"the  absurdity  of  the  advertisement  is  so  patent  that, 
had  it  been  found  under  any  other  circumstances — and, 
perhaps,  even  though  found  as  it  was — I  would  be  in- 
clined to  regard  it  merelj'  as  an  effort  at  a  joke,  or,  per- 
haps, a  cipher  communication  between  two  or  more 
persons.  As  to  its  connection  with  the  Holland  murder, 
I  see  positivelj'  no  reason  to  suppose  any.  As  to  the 
hypothesis  that  it  was  dropped  by  one  of  the  grave 
robbers,  I  shall  remain  in  doubt  until  I  learn  whether 
the  superintendent  of  the  cemetery  or  any  of  his  men 
ever  saw  it  before." 
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*'A  practical  suggestion!'*  exclaimed  the  chief.  **We 
will  act  upon  it.** 

The  hour  was  considerably  past  noon,  and  Franca  rose 
to  depart,  followed  by  Dunbar.  Howard  remained  with 
the  chief,  who,  meanwhile,  had  sent  for  Buxton  to  report 
at  the  office  as  soon  as  he  should  be  found.  **We  shall 
see  how  thoroughly  we  can  mystify  him,"  Donnelly  said. 

Dunbar  and  the  Signor  exchanged  few  words  as  they 
walked  together  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  far  as  the 
Treasury.  Here  they  parted,  the  Signor  entering  one  of 
the  numerous  shops  nearby,  and  Dunbar  continuing  on. 
Neither  had  referred  to  the  affair  of  the  strange  adver- 
tisement. 

*'Jack,"  the  Signor  said  regarding  his  friend  with  a 
look  full  of  meaning  as  he  was  about  to  leave  him,  *'have 
you  determined  upon  silence V** 

Dunbar  hesitated. 

''For  the  present,  yes, "  he  said  thoughtfully. 

*'I  think  that  is  best,"  Franca  replied.  *'We  shall  see 
what  happens." 

And  so  they  separated. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

THE   MOENINg's    NEWS. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day  Jack  Dunbar's  men- 
tal state  ^vas  far  from  [enviable.  True,  he  Lad  fully  de- 
termined, as  he  had  told  the  Signor,  to  "VNithhold  his 
former  kno^vledge  of  the  mysterious  newspaper  clipping 
from  the  chief  of  police — at  least,  for  the  present;  and 
this  decision  brought  some  relief  from  his  recent  hesi- 
tancy. Yet  he  felt  that  he  Tvas  not  abiding  by  the  com- 
pact "with  his  official  friends,  and  reproached  himself 
accordingly. 

*'It  will  be  only  for  a  little  time,"  he  reflected,  endea- 
voring to  extract  some  consolation  from  the  thought;  but 
this  proved  to  be  short-lived. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  he  spent  with  his  now 
repugnant  professional  duties.  He  was  far  from  feeling 
interest  in  the  events  he  was  obliged  to  chronicle  for  the 
delectation  of  his  metropolitan  readers,  and  often  wished 
that  he  might  escape  the  labor  and  time  and  thought  thus 
involved.  His  mind  was  full  of  Sam  Holland,  of  the 
murder,  the  grave  robbery,  and  the  strange  advertisement. 

"By  Heaven!"  he  swore  to  himself,  ''if  I  can't  get  an 
appointment  to  follow  this  thing  up  for  the  Item,  I  will 
resign!" 

But  the  threat  was  a  rather  idle  one.  To  tell  the  truth 
the  correspondent's  financial  condition  would  hardly 
warrant  such  a  rash  act. 

To  'have  a  talk  with  W'illard  Hampton,'*  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  to  himself,  was  now  the  main  desire  of  his  life. 

"I  shall  finish  this  drudgery  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  see  him,  if  the  office  goes  to  the  dogs,"  he 
thoughtc     But  he  neither  found  his  friend  nor  did  the 
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Washington  bureau  of  the  Item  go  to  the  doubtful  place 
to  which  he  would  have  consigned  it. 

A  call  at  Hampton's  office  on  the  following  morning 
"was  rewarded  with  the  information  that  he  was  not  in. 
At  his  rooms  it  was  the  same,  with  the  additional  state- 
ment from  a  young  woman  in  a  spotless  apron  and  jaunty 
linen  cap,  that  Mr.  Hampton  had  not  slept  at  home  for 
several  nights.  Whether  he  was  out  of  the  city,  or  visit- 
ing friends  in  town,  as  was  his  occasional  custom,  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

On  the  day  following  Dunbar  met  with  the  same  rebuff 
at  both  places. 

''Was  ever  anything  so  unfortunate?''   be  thought. 

Then  the  happy  inspiration  seized  him  that  Hampton 
might  be  at  Idlehurst.  Accordingb^,  he  drove  out  in 
the  early  evening,  but  was  sorely  disappointed  to  learn 
that  Willard  was  not  there.  The  information  was  solic- 
ited casually,  and  none  would  have  suspected  that  Dim- 
bar  felt  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  whereabouts 
and  welfare  of  his  friend. 

Eliuore  he  found  winsome  as  ever,  although  her 
mother  remarked  that  she  had  seemed  to  be  in  a  rather 
abstracted  state  of  mind  of  late,  the  cause  of  which  was 
evidently  the  subject  of  some  maternal  solicitude  Mrs. 
Wilson  herself  was  the  same  kindly,  hospitable  hostess 
as  of  yore ,  Margaret,  not  less  affable  and  full  of  enthusi- 
astic anecdotes  of  her  small  son ;  and  John  cordially 
demonstrative  at  greeting  his  friend,  who  was  speedily 
required  to  take  the  best  chair,  help  himself  to  the  best 
cigars  and  otherwise  make  himself  thoroughly  at  home. 
It  was  a  decidedly  happy  change  for  Dunbar,  this  injec- 
tion of  a  little  refreshing  pleasantry  in  his  life,  so  lately 
concentrated  upon  one  absorbing  issue.  This  contem- 
plation of  domestic  peace,  happiness,  and  contentment 
was  good  for  the  soul,  and  he  acknowledged  as  much  to 
himself  as  he  drove  homeward. 

The  next  morning,  however,  brought  a  sudden  revela- 
tion that  completely  destroyed  whatever  tranquillity 
remained  with  him  from  the  associations  of  the  night  pre- 
vious. 

He  had  arisen  late  and  the  hour  was  well  toward  11 
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o'clock  "when  he  reached  the  capitol,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  take  np  the  journalistic  duties  of  the  da3%  despite 
his  recent  renunciation  of  them.  On  the  way  he  met  no 
person  of  his  acquaintance,  and  spoke  to  none.  Congress 
was  approaching  the  usual  summer  adjournment,  and  a 
score  of  important  measures  were  still  pending,  while 
there  was  a  hurry  and  scurry  of  statesmen  hither  and 
thither,  each  bent  upon  crowding  his  own  legislative  pet 
to  the  fore. 

Dunbar  sauntered  leisurely  into  the  press  gallery  of  the 
bouse,  nodded  to  a  number  of  his  fellow-scribes,  who 
were  seated,  some  writing,  some  conversing  at  various 
distances  from  him,  and  sat  down  in  his  accustomed 
corner. 

*'There  is  evidently  more  lobbying  than  oratory  this 
morning,"  he  thought  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  busy 
throng  below  him. 

The  session  promised  to  be  dull  and  Jack  was  little 
inclined  to  follow  the  desultory  remarks  of  the  gentlemen 
who,  from  time  to  time,  obtained  the  speakers'  indul- 
gence and  revelled  in  the  ecstasy  of  listening  to  their 
own  voices,  quite  unmindful  as  to  whether  any  other  per- 
son listened  or  not.  Dunbar  drew  a  copy  of  a  Washing- 
ton morning  paper  from  his  pocket,  settled  himself  as 
comfortably  as  he  could  and  began  to  read.  He  had 
hardly  scanned  the  page  before  him  with  the  quick  eye 
of  the  experienced  journalist,  who  singles  out  the  im- 
portant news  of  the  day  at  a  glance  and  almost  as  if  by 
instinct,  when  he  came  ujion  a  number  of  flaming  head- 
lines that  suddenly  appealed  to  him  with  irresistible  in- 
terest. As  he  read,  his  face  flushed  and  his  hands 
grasped  the  paper  nervously,  while  he  became  whollj' 
oblivious  to  everything  in  the  world  except  the  words  he 
digested  so  feverishly. 

The  article  was  a  dispatch  from  a  small  city  in  New 
Hampshire,  heretofore  quite  unknown  to  Dunbar  either 
in  respect  to  its  name  or  location.  Nevertheless,  that 
fact  was  far  from  checking  his  ardor,  for  this  is  what  he 
read : 

"Kenton,  N.  H.,  July — .  —  This  thriving  town  was 
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thrown  into  intense  excitement  this  afternoon  by  a  dis- 
covery made  in  the  office  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany. The  6:30  o'clock  train,  Boston  to  Montreal,  over 
the  Fitchburg  railroad,  last  night,  contained,  among  other 
expressage  for  the  American  Company,  a  large,  square 
box  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions,  billed  to  one  F. 
F.  Potts,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Kenton.  It  had 
come  in  the  usual  course,  via  New  York.  The  box  re- 
mained in  the  office  of  the  company  over  night  and  until 
late  this  afternoon,  before  the  suspicions  of  the  officials 
was  directed  toward  it.  A  clerk  in  the  American  Com- 
pany's employ  was  the  first  to  notice  an  offensive  odor 
beginning  to  pervade  the  premises  shortly  after  5  o'clock. 
An  investigation  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any 
defunct  rodents  about  the  place,  and  the  attention  of 
those  in  charge  was  directed  to  the  boxes  and  packages 
handled  during  the  day.  These  were  carefully  inspected, 
with  the  result  that  all  passed  muster  until  the  big  box 
from  Washington  was  reached.  The  officials  believed 
this  to  be  the  source  of  the  unpleasant  odor,  and  after  a 
consultation  decided  to  break  it  open.  This,  however, 
proved  no  very  easy  matter,  for  the  interior  was  found 
to  be  securely  lined  with  zinc,  tacked  stoutly  to  the  wood 
by  brass-headed  nails,  whose  points  had  been  bent  back- 
ward after  penetrating  the  outside.  However,  the  top 
was  removed  after  a  time,  and  the  contents,  ghastly  and 
horrible  to  the  last  degree,  lay  revealed.  Doubled  up 
within  were  the  badly  decomposed  remains  of  a  man — the 
several  members  all  intact,  except  the  head,  which  had 
been  hewn  from  the  shoulders.  The  clothes  upon  the 
body  were  of  plain  black  color  and  fine  texture.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  writing  to  obtain  full  details,  for  the 
authorities  immediately  took  charge  of  the  body  and 
removed  it  to  an  undertaker's  establishment,  where  it  is 
now  undergoing  thorough  examination,  everybody  except 
the  coroner,  his  assistants,  and  the  police  being  denied 
admission.'* 

Dunbar  thought  his  heart  would  stop  beating,  as  he 
perused  this  momentous  communication  to  the  end.  He 
was  about  to  jam  the  paper  in  his  pocket  and  spring  to 
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his  feet,  -when  another  dispatch,  beneath  the  first,  caught 
his  eye.  It  was  likewise  dated  at  Kenton,  with  a  heading 
suggestive  of  more  details. 

Eagerly  the  journalist  devoured  its  contents,  as  follows: 

''THE  BOX  CALLED  FOE. 

"A  Mysterious  Individual  Connected  "With  the  Bloody 

New  Hampshire  Mystery. 
"Kenton,  N.  H.,  July — .  —  Further  inquiry  reveals 
the  fact  that  at  about  10  o'clock  this  morning  a  man  giv- 
ing the  name  of  F.  F.  Potts  called  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Express  Company  in  this  city  and  inquired  for 
the  box  which,  late  this  afternoon,  was  found  to  contain 
the  human  remains  described  in  the  previous  dispatch. 
The  man  was  a  stranger,  neatly  dressed,  between  thirty 
and  ff>rty  years  of  age.  He  wore  a  light  mustache,  but 
was  otherwise  beardless.  The  description  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  however,  the  clerk  addressed  by  the  stranger 
confessing  that  his  observation  was  not  close,  on  account 
of  a  press  of  business  at  the  hour  the  unknown  individual 
called.  No  such  person  as  F.  F.  Potts,  and  no  person 
answering  this  meager  description,  is  registered  at  any 
of  the  hotels.  The  report  of  those  examining  the  body 
is  awaited  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  There  is  still  no 
trace  of  the  missing  head." 

These  words  closed  the  dispatch.  Following  this  were 
several  columns  of  "local,"  aiming  to  connect  the  dis- 
covery in  New  Hampshire  with  the  Holland  grave  rob- 
bery, and  rehearsing  the  murder  at  length.  Real 
information  was  scarce,  however,  on  account  of  the 
difficult^''  of  the  Washington  newspapers  in  establishing 
telegraphic  communication  with  Kenton  late  at  night. 

Dunbar  did  not  pause  to  peruse  what  followed.  Pale 
and  agitated,  he  arose  and  worked  his  way  to  a  little 
group  of  newspaper  men  a  few  seats  behind  him.  One 
of  them  he  called  aside. 

"Foster,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  sudden  call  to  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  me  until  you 
see  or  hear  from  me  again — j^ou  understand?" 

Foster  understood  perfectly.     It  was  not  the  first  time 
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he  bad  turned  substitute  for  bis  friend,  nor  Dunbar  for 
bim,  for  that  matter. 

Jack  was  not  long  in  availing  bimself  of  this  opportun- 
ity. Once  in  the  upper  corridor  of  the  house  wing,  he 
hastened  his  footsteps  until  he  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing into  a  run.  Down  the  broad  marble  staircase  he 
sprang,  almost  overturning  two  or  three  dignified  indi- 
viduals in  his  haste,  on  to  the  basement  and  thence  out 
into  the  open  air  and  the  paved  court  in  front  of  the 
great  white  building. 

Hailing  one  of  the  numerous  cabs  that  always  stand  in 
the  vicinity,  ''Take  me  to  police  headquarters,  and  be  in 
a  hurry  about  it,"  he  said.  The  driver  was  equal  to  his 
instructions — an  unusual  thing  in  Washington — and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  the  journalist  was  in  the  presence  of 
Chief  Donnelly,  whom  he  found  in  earnest  conversation 
"with  Buxton  and  Howard. 

**Have  you  seen  it?"  be  cried,  advancing  upon  the 
three  excitedly  and  brandishing  bis  newspaper  in  bis 
band. 

"Hours  ago,"  replied  the  chief,  calmly,  instantly  com- 
prehending the  other's  meaning  and  smiling  at  bis  pre- 
cipitate entrance. 

"Of  course!"  exclaimed  Dunbar;  and  then,  in  a  tone 
of  profound  disgust,  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  personal 
pronoun,  "I  might  have  seen  it  hours  ago,  if  I  hadn't 
been  half  the  morning  in  bed!" 

"The  early  bird  gets  the  worm,  you  know,"  observed 
Buxton. 

"Worms!"  exclaimed  Dunbar.  "I  don't  want  any! 
Just  now  murders  and  grave  robbers  are  more  to  my 
liking!  I  wish  I  had  'em  now,"  he  added  with  a  comi- 
cal gesture;  "I  would  make  'em  food  for  worms!  Mr. 
Donnelly" — regaining  his  seriousness — "what  do  you 
think  of  the  news  from  New  Hampshire?" 

For  reply  the  chief  handed  bim  a  telegram  which  lay 
on  the  desk  before  bim. 

"Bead  that,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  dispatch  from  the  city  marshal  at  Kenton, 
addressed  to  the  chief  of  police  of  Washington. 

Dunbar  read  aloud : 
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*'  'Identification  complete.     A"wait  your  orders.'  '* 

''So  it  is  Sam  Holland's  body  at  last!"  he  exclaimed, 
distracted  between  excitement  and  a  more  tender  emotion 
at  the  thought  of  the  recovery  of  his  old  friend's  remains. 
''How  did  you  establish  the  fact?"  he  asked  turning  to 
the  chief. 

"Very  readily,"  replied  the  latter.  "I  was  awakened 
at  2  o'clock  this  morning  by  a  reporter  with  copies  of 
the  news  dispatches  you  have  evidently  read.  Of  course, 
the  importance  of  this  discovery  appealed  to  me  at  once. 
I  telegraphed  the  police  at  Kenton  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  remains,  the  clothing  worn,  and  other  details, 
which  I  had  previously  obtained  from  Mr.  Holland. 
This  telegram  is  the  answer  to  mine." 

Dunbar  was  lost  in  thought. 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  head  missing?"  he 
asked  at  length. 

"I  haven't  tried  to  account  for  it,"  replied  the  chief. 
"Time  enough  for  that  when  our  men  are  on  the  ground, 
although,  of  course,  we  will  not  lessen  our  energies  at 
this  end  of  the  line." 

"Then  you  expect  to  send  some  one  up  into  New 
Hampshire?"  inquired  Dunbar  anxiously. 

"Buxton  and  Howard,"  replied  Donnelly. 

"That  settles  it!'*  exclaimed  Jack.  "If  Buxton  and 
Howard  leave,  I  go  with  them!'' 

"You?  you  don't  mean  it!"  expostulated  Donnelly. 

"I  do  mean  it,  most  decidedly.  How  soon  do  they 
go?" 

"In  about  twenty  minutes." 

"^\'ell,  that  is  like  taking  one's  breath  awaj^"  laughed 
Dunbar.  "Never  mind.  There  is  no  time  to  lose;  can 
you  let  me  have  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  chief,  producing  them. 

Jack  hastily  penned  a  note  to  his  journalistic  friend  of 
the  morning.  "I  am  unavoidably  called  out  of  town, 
dear  Foster,"  it  read.  "It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  me — entirely  unexpected.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  do  the  right  thing  for  me,  and  say  nothing.  You 
know  where  to  find  my  mail.     I  may   be   gone  a  week. 
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Forgive  the  imposition.  I  will  do  as  much  for  you  some 
time." 

** There!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  folded  and  addressed 
the  missive.  *'If  that  scheme  miscarries,  there  will  be 
a  vacancy  in  the  corps  of  Washington  correspondents. 
But  I  don't  care,"  he  added  recklessly;  "I  am  with  you 
now  and  I  shall  stay  with  you!" 

The  three  officers  could  not  move  him  from  his  de- 
termination. Chief  Donnelly  reflected  upon  the  matter, 
but  was  compelled  to  concede  the  journalist's  right  to 
go,  if  he  persisted,  in  view  of  the  understanding  with 
him. 

**I  am  not  confident  that  you  can  be  of  assistance,"  he 
said  dissuadingly;  "and — and  you  know  it  may  be 
rather  expensive,"  with  a  sly  glance  at  Dunbar,  whose 
impecuniosity  he  well  understood. 

"Sir,"  said  Jack  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  "I  am  like  the  farmer  who  came  to  town  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  whole  of  ten  cents  for  a  blue  ribbon 
for  his  wife.     Damn  the  expense!" 

Half  an  hour  later  Dunbar,  Buxton,  and  Howard  were 
flying  over  the  rails  toward  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

AMONG   THE    HILLS. 

Far  up  in  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  nestled  between 
a  rocky,  mountainous  peak  upon  the  north,  and  another 
of  more  gradual  ascent  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
south,  stood  the  ancestral  home  of  Jonathan  Prescott, 
occupied  by  himself,  his  wife,  Ellen,  and  his  daughter, 
Ruth,  eighteen  years  old. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Prescotts,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  had  dwelt  in  this  secluded  abode 
among  the  rocks  and  trees — typical  representatives  of 
primitive  New  Hampshire  agriculturists,  a  race  now 
almost  vanished  from  the  earth.  Jonathan,  a  man  of 
sixty,  hopelessly  bowed  over  with  rheumatism,  could  re- 
member the  time  in  his  early  youth  when  the  road  that 
passed  his  father's  door,  now  almost  impassable,  was  the 
great  highway  of  all  that  section — the  main  avenue  of 
commerce  between  Montreal  and  Concord  and  Boston, 
down  whose  broad  descent  the  stage-coaches  rolled,  six 
and  eight  horses  to  the  team,  with  a  driver  the  very  per- 
sonification of  pride  and  haughty  indifference  to  the  com- 
mon herd,  and  passengers  crowding  the  seats  on  top  of 
the  great,  lumbering  vehicle,  or  peering  curiously  from 
the  little  windows.  Many  were  the  merry  parties  that 
drew  rein  at  the  Prescott  home  to  refresh  themselves 
from  the  innumerable  springs  that  swelled  the  rivulet 
just  beyond  the  house  at  the  foot  of  "Bates'  Hill;"  and 
manj'  were  the  bountiful  goblets  of  good,  hard  cider,  and 
copious  draughts  of  New  England  rum  that  celebrated 
their  arrival. 

In  summer  time  the  tourist-guests  were  often  disposed 
to  tarry  beneath   the  inviting  shade  of  the  pine  groves, 
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but  the  impatient  driver  always  insisted  upon  haste,  his 
appetite  whetted  bj'  the  thought  of  the  steaming  fare 
awaiting  them  at  Kenton,  twenty  miles  below,  with  pos- 
sibly the  prospect  of  a  fight  as  a  kind  of  mild  dessert  to 
follow  the  noonday  meal.  For  the  stage-driver  who 
would  not  fight  at  the  drop  of  the  hat  in  those  days  was 
a  disgrace  to  his  noble  calling.  It  was  his  duty,  and  he 
ever  regarded  it  as  a  blessed  privilege,  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  all  the  disputes  of  the  village-folk  incident  to  a  pro- 
tracted sojourn  with  the  toddy-glass  or  punch-bowl. 
Polonius'  injunction,  * 'Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel," 
was  wholly  lost  upon  him;  but,  had  his  classic  education 
extended  to  familiarity  with  the  immortal  bard,  the  clos- 
ing words  of  the  admonition,  *'But,  being  in,  bear  it 
that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee,"  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  very  warmest  instincts  of  his  nature. 

Ashe  sat  beside  the  great  fireplace  in  the  main  "living 
room"  of  his  home,  Jonathan  Prescott  still  loved  to 
regale  his  daughter  with  stirring  or  amusing  anecdotes 
of  those  good  old  times;  until  she,  poor  girl,  had  come 
to  know  them  all  by  heart.  Nevertheless,  the  old  man 
would  persist,  and  Kuth,  in  the  goodness  of  her  soul, 
would  listen  with  wrapt  attention  or  cause  the  oaken 
walls  to  ring  with  her  girlish  laughter,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ancient  yarn  her  father  might  be  spin- 
ning, as  if  it  were  all  quite  new  to  her.  But  Jonathan 
invariably  concluded  his  recitals  with  a  lament  that  the 
glories  of  the  past  were  no  more;  and  often  his  genuine 
grief  would  overcome  him,  for  he  was  well-nigh  helpless 
from  the  disorder  that  bowed  his  shoulders,  and  the  tears 
would  swell  unbidden  beneath  the  tremulous  ej'elids  and 
trickle  down  the  swarthy  cheeks.  At  such  times  Kuth 
would  steal  one  soft,  round  arm  about  the  old  man's 
neck  and  with  the  other  hand  softly  caress  his  own  as  it 
lay  upon  the  arm  of  his  favorite  chairc  And  perhaps 
thus  the  father  would  be  soothed  to  sleep  while  the  fire 
burned  low. 

In  truth,  there  were  cogent  reasons,  aside  from  his 
failing  health  and  the  pain  that  racked  his  body,  to  in- 
duce despair  in  Jonathan  Prescott's  heart.  While  yet  a 
young  man,  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  a  bride,  so  recently 
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brought  to  preside  over  the  old  home  from  which  Jona- 
than's parents  had  both  been  lately  carried  to  be  laid  in 
the  little  family  burying-ground  just  beyond  the  orchard, 
the  restless  hand  of  Science  had  invaded  the  strongholds 
of  the  hills;  the  railroad  had  come  and  steam  began  to 
supplant  the  coach  and  wagon  route;  the  taverns  were 
deserted  and  many  who  could  afford  it — among  them, 
Jonathan's  neighbors  by  the  score — bade  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  farm  and  removed  to  be  nearer  the  new  cen- 
ters of  commerce.  The  misfortunes  which  this  calamity 
brought  in  its  train  were  keenly  felt  by  the  few  remain- 
ing farmers  of  that  immediate  neighborhood.  Then 
came  the  excitement  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia, to  say  nothing  of  the  fabulous  tales  related  by  count- 
less firesides  in  the  granite  hills,  of  fortunes  to  be  made 
hardly  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  great  A\'est  opened  her 
doors,  and  lo!  the  exodus  began.  Heads  of  families 
dreamed  of  the  glittering  promises  of  this  golden  Eldora- 
do, stalwart  sons  imbibed  a  new  ambition,  and  fair 
daughters  caught  the  general  infection.  Or,  perhaps, 
only  the  younger  generation  persuaded  themselves  to 
embark  upon  the  wave  of  Western  emigration;  and 
departed,  leaving  the  old  folks  at  home  to  pine  for  the 
absent  ones  and  presently'  to  die — leaving  their  own  de- 
caying dwellings  and  the  monarchs  of  the  encroaching 
forest  as  the  monuments  of  their  formor  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

Then  for  Jonathan  Prescott  and  his  little  family  came 
still  a  sorer  stroke.  The  railroad  had  taught  these  slow- 
minded  Yankee  farmers  the  lessons  of  ready,  quick  com- 
munication. Instead  of  raising  their  crops  for  their  own 
immediate  use,  they  began  to  speculate  upon  the 
material  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  foreign  market. 
Boston  stood  prepared  to  receive  practically  all  their  har- 
vest, now  that  the  railroads  offered  every  facility  of  rapid 
transit.  So  the  main  desire  of  the  more  remote  tillers  of 
the  soil  was  to  establish  better  means  of  access  to  the  near- 
est railroad  stations.  Highways  that  had  done  service  for 
a  hundred  years  were  deserted  to  make  a  "short  cut,** 
the  hills  were  intersected  with  new  roads  for  sleds  and 
wagons,  and  ere  many  years  had  passed  scores  of  for- 
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merly  thriTiiig  farms,  once  sianding  upon  the  Teiiy  thres- 
hold  of  communication  with  the  great  world  of  bnsiiiefia^ 
were  relegated  to  the  backwoods. 

In  the  process  of  this  new  arrangement  the  Preaeotts 
were  unable  to  escape  isolation.  The  ruthless  snrreyor 
discovered  that  the  old  Boston  road  might  be  shortened 
materially  by  slicing  off  a  stretch  of  ten  miles  or  so  and 
building  a  new  highTray  three  or  four  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  Prescott  home,  beginning  at  a  point  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  near  Baxlowe  and  joining  the  old  road,  abont  a  dozen 
miles  below,  in  the  village  of  BoxTiller  The  "town 
meeting"  Toted  for  the  change,  and  the  decree  of  town 
meeting  was  inexorable.  And  thus  it  came  to  paira  that 
the  wilderness  crept  upon  the  Prescotis  and  the  few 
families  remaining  in  the  vicinity. 

The  house  was  a  story-and-a-half  frame,  painted  white 
and  built  back  some  twenty  paces  from  the  road — or 
bridle-path,  it  might  better  have  been  called  in  these 
later  days.  The  rooms  were  large,  and  the  more  preten- 
tions ones  plastered  and  adorned  with  startling  wall- 
paper imported  from  England  years  ago.  Here  was  a  fox 
chase  pictured  forth,  or  hounds  in  pursuit  of  a  stag,  and 
in  either  case  the  hunt  followed  ail  around  the  room. 
Here  were  castles  on  rocky  promontories  at  whose  feet 
the  ocean  dashed  its  spray;  here  were  trees  and  murmur- 
ing  brooks,  maidens  besought  by  ardent  loTers,  or  old 
men  plodding  along  with  their  staves;  perhaps  a  series  of 
boats,  representing  the  "stream  of  life,"  and  occnpied 
by  figures  portraying  infancy,  youth,  manhood  and  old 
age,  with  Death  hovering  grimly  in  the  distance.  In- 
deed, fantastic  walls  they  were,  well  calculated  to  put 
sleep  to  flight,  should  a  stranger  woo  repose  between 
them ;  but  regarded  by  the  good  people  of  the  hills  as 
triumphs  of  art  and  beauty. 

In  other  parts  of  the  house,  however,  the  partitions 
were  of  solid  oak.  The  bedrooms  were  supplied  with 
the  great  mahogany  wardrobes  of  generations  gone,  and 
the  posts  of  the  beds  towered  to  the  ceilings.  Every- 
where the  windows  were  made  of  little  panes  of  glass  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand, with  cushioned  seats  projecting  into 
the  rooms  and  great  wood  shutters,  which,  when  closed. 
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revealed  a  space  in  tlie  wall  large  enough  for  a  short  per- 
son to  stand  in.  The  dining  room,  the  general  place  of 
assembly  for  the  family  in  all  waking  hours,  was  quite  as 
ancient  in  its  appointments. 

The  kitchen,  however,  boasted  the  modern  acquisition 
of  a  stove,  although  an  iron  pot  still  hung  suspended 
from  the  crane  in  the  great  fireplace  where  the  logs 
burned  brightly  on  winter  nights,  while  the  inadequate 
stove  was  rightly  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be 
tolerated  but  not  admired.  In  one  corner  an  old-time 
cask,  always  full  to  the  brim  with  clear,  cold  water, 
caught  the  constant  dripping  of  the  sparkling  fluid  from 
a  spout  overhead,  Svhile  a  drain  carried  the  overflow 
beneath  the  floor  out  into  the  hen-yard.  Logs  drilled 
through  from  end  to  end  and  joined  together  lengthwise 
under  the  earth  conveyed  the  fresh  spring  water  down 
the  hillside,  and  the  moss  of  a  century  was  green  about 
the  cask  into  which  it  played  the  music  of  its  downfall. 

Passing  from  the  dining  room  through  the  kitchen, 
the  visitor  opened  a  door  beside  this  noble  fountain,  and 
entered  the  shed,  which,  as  in  almost  all  rural  New 
England  homes,  connected  the  house  and  barn.  Other- 
wise the  winter  snows  w^ould  make  sorry  work  at  feeding 
time.  The  barn,  ten  times  as  large  as  the  house — prac- 
tically the  relative  proportions  in  that  country — stabled, 
only  two  cows,  hogs,  and  two  yoke  of  oxen;  for  Jonathan 
Prescott  never  owned  a  horse.  He  would  scorn  the 
imputation  that  his  daughter  had  not  enjoyed  the  best  of 
schooling,  that  his  good  wife  could  not  remember  almost 
every  word  of  a  sermon  weeks  after  hearing  it  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  or  that  his  family  were  not  in  every 
necessary  sense  progressive,  as  well  as  intelligent;  but 
that  he  should  ever  own  a  horse,  or,  indeed,  find  use  for 
one,  nevei  occurred  to  him.  His  father  had  plowed  with 
oxen,  trudged  beside  them  six  miles  to  the  village,  win- 
ter and  summer;  why  should  not  heV 

In  the  rear  of  the  barn,  beyond  a  *'run"  established 
for  the  poultry — Ruth's  especial  pets,  second  only  in  her 
regard  to  the  tame  doves  and  the  noble  shepherd  dog, 
Pete — was  the  orchard,  laden  at  this  season  of  the  year 
with  the  fruit  destined  for  the  dusty   cider-press  laid 
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away  under  the  shed;  beyond  this,  a  pasture,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  an  inclosure  fenced  in  and  neatly 
kept,  where  stood  the  modest  headstones  reared  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Prescott  dead.  The  whole  northern  exposure 
of  the  farm  was  protected,  as  has  been  related,  by  a 
rocky  hill,  overgrown  with  stubby  pine  and  strewn  with 
granite  boulders  of  more  or  less  immensity ;  yet  even 
these  sparse,  forbidding  acres  had  been  knov/n  to  do 
duty  as  a  pasture,  although  how  cattle  might  be  expected 
to  live  thereon — to  say  nothing  of  thriving— would  have 
sorely  puzzled  a  Western  farmer's  intellect.  What  was 
left  of  the  old  road  descended  this  hill  toward  the  house^ 
the  approach,  as  it  neared  the  level,  skirting  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  A  number  of  paces  bej'ond  it  crossed  a 
stream  of  considerable  width  and  great  rapidity,  over  a 
bridge  of  stout  planks  resting  upon  boulder  founda- 
tions, a  part  of  which  were  the  rocks  that  had  lined  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet  for  centuries. 

Once  over  the  bridge,  the  road  took  an  abrupt  curve  to 
the  eastward,  passed  the  southern  exposure  of  the  Pres- 
cott farm  and  wound  gradually  up  the  ascent  of  what  was 
called  * 'Bates'  Hill,"  so  named  from  the  familj'  which, 
in  years  gone  by,  had  occupied  the  now  tenantless  dwel- 
ling near  the  top  of  the  eminence,  the  northern  windows 
of  which  looked  down  with  a  melancholy  aspect  upon 
Jonathan  Prescott's  abode  below.  The  summit  of  ''Bates* 
Hill"  being  gained,  the  road  pitched  down  again,  resum- 
ing a  southerly  direction,  toward  the  village  of  Boxville, 
where  the  traveler  emerged  upon  the  highway  proper. 

Few  travelers  there  were,  however,  to  penetrate  this 
deserted  region.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  horse 
and  carriage  to  get  through  the  forest  grovv^th  south  of 
the  old  Bates  farm,  and  to  proceed  with  such  a  convey- 
ance from  the  point  where  the  main  road  was  left  near 
Barlowe  as  far  as  Prescott's,  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty 
for  an  inexperienced  driver,  even  in  the  daytime.  After 
dark  it  would  have  been  extremely  hazardous. 

After  leaving  the  Prescott  house  in  an  easterly,  then 
in  a  southerly  direction,  the  "abandoned  farms"  of  New 
Hampshire,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  but 
concerning  which  so  little  is  really  known,  were  sadly  in 
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evidence.  There  stands  to-day  in  this  brief  journey  of 
ten  or  twelve  railes  many  a  deserted  homestead,  -with 
floors  partly  fallen  through  or  wholly  destroyed,  walls 
tottering  beneath  a  sagging  roof,doors  rotting  upon  their 
hinges,  the  apertures  where  once  were  windows  staring 
out  black  and  cold  upon  the  landscape,  the  grass  and 
weeds  overcoming  the  graveled  walks,  and  occasionally 
even  a  great  tree  thrusting  its  lofty  head  clear  through 
the  few  remaining  rafters  that  still  serve,  despite  the 
ravages  of  time  and  desolation,  to  hold  some  reeling 
structure  together.  In  the  orchards  the  fruit  still  ripens 
upon  the  trees,  but  no  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  gather 
it.  Perhaps  the  old  oaken  bucket  still  hangs  in  the  well, 
but  the  hands  that  raised  it  are  skeleton  hands,  and  the 
lips  that  praised  it  will  never  speak  again.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  dreary  spectacle — one  of  these  forsaken  homes.  The 
air  is  full  of  unspeakable  sadness,  the  sighing  of  the  trees 
is  the  music  of  a  dirge,  and  even  the  dew  that  falls  upon 
the  flowers  is  a  tear-drop,  nestling  in  each  tiny  heart. 

Such  a  ruin  was  the  old  Bates  house,  and  such  it  had 
been  these  twenty  years.  The  young  people  of  that  sec- 
tion— such  as  still  remained — used  to  maintain  that  it 
was  haunted,  and  many  an  older  heart  was  wont  to  beat 
with  more  than  normal  rapidity,  if  occasion  ever  re- 
quired the  passing  it  in  the  night.  Native  coon-hunters 
seldom  chased  the  prey  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  it 
was  related  that  even  the  dogs  sometimes  hesitated  to 
go  near.  Yet  the  aspect  of  it  was  no  more  spectral  than 
that  of  many  another  house  in  the  same  region.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  the  last  of  the  Bates  family — a  crusty, 
miserly  old  bachelor — lived  on  the  place  for  years  alone 
and  was  finally  discovered  one  morning  dead  on  the  floor 
from  the  blow  of  an  ax,  driven  through  his  skull  by  one 
who  never  accounted  for  the  deed,  except  to  God,  was 
the  basis  of  the  silly  rumors  afloat  far  off  there  in  the 
backwoods  respecting  this  lonely  spot.  However  the 
philosophers  of  the  neighborhood  might  maintain  that 
the  elements  were  alone  responsible  for  the  desolation 
that  surrounded  the  old  home,  there  were  still  never 
wanting  those  who  would  bring  forth  the  inevitable  ghost 
and  parade  him   up  and  down  the  rickety  staircase  and 
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through  the  deserted  halls,  while  children  shuddered  and 
timid  women  drew  closer  to  the  fire-light. 

All  this,  however,  had  no  effect  upon  Jonathan  Pres- 
cott. 

''Nonsense!"  he  would  exclaim,  on  the  occasions  when 
some  superstitious  gossip  would  revel  in  the  adventure  of 
His  Ghostship  beside  the  'fire  or  out  in  the  grove,  wJaile 
sharing  the  kindly  hospitality  of  the  rheumatic  old 
farmer's  modest  home.  "Nonsense!"  I've  lived  here 
sixty  long  years  in  sight  of  the  old  place,  and  I've  never 
seen  a  ghost  yet!" 

Then  he  would  scan  Euth's  face  to  see  if  it  were 
troubled;  but  she  would  smile  up  at  him  reassuringly 
and  between  them  there  would  pass  the  delicate,  private 
understanding  that  their  visitor  was  a  fool. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

RUTH    TO    THE    RESCUE. 

*'It  will  be  a  fierce  night,  Jonathan.  If  you  are  able 
it  will  be  well  to  fasten  down  the  shutters  in  the  barn. 
The  wind  blows  so  it  will  be  a  hard  strain  on  the  old 
frame,  if  we  don't  protect  it  from  the  draughts." 

The  voice  was  Mrs.  Prescott's.  The  little  family  were 
sitting  in  the  great,  roomy  kitchen  of  the  old  house, 
illuminated  by  the  rays  of  a  lamp  and  a  lantern,  both  of 
which  had  seen  better  days,  but  were  nevertheless  bright 
with  frequent  scouring.  The  lamp  rested  upon  a  table 
near  the  door  leading  into  the  dining  room,  and  beneath 
its  beams  the  busy  fingers  of  the  good  wife  and  mother 
were  plying  in  and  out  with  her  knitting. 

The  face  was  typical  of  the  New  England  matron  of 
that  day  and  that  environment.  One.  would  say,  to  look 
upon  it,  that  its  expressive  features  interpreted  a  patient, 
conscientious  spirit,  a  heart  warm  with  affection,  and  a 
resolute  disposition  that  regarded  the  problems  of  life  as 
inevitable  and  only  to  be  mastered  by  diligent,  constant 
effort.  The  lines  of  pain  and  deprivation  and  long  en- 
durance of  toil's  burdens  were  there,  too.  But  for  all 
that  the  eyes  were  kind,  the  lips  still  free  from  the  drawn 
outlines  that  denote  selfishness  and  greed,  the  brow  fair 
and  calm,  and  the  smile  peaceful,  as  if  the  good  things  of 
the  world  were  not  all  wished  for  in  vain,  but  still  re- 
mained— many  of  them — where  even  her  hand  might 
pluck  them. 

*'I  think  you  are  right,  mother,"  Jonathan  replied. 

He  always  addressed  his  wife  as  **mother. "  Ruth 
could  hardly  remember  his  ever  having  called  her  by 
any  other  name. 
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"It  is  a  bad  night  already,"  he  continued.  '*How  the 
wind  blows!  Ouch!"  as  he  rose  to  stretch  his  muscles, 
*'this  weather  is  tough  on  rheumatics!" 

"Let  me  go,  father,"  interposed  Ruth,  laying  the  book 
she  had  been  reading  on  the  table  opposite  her  mother. 
*'It  is  too  damp  and  chilly  for  you  to  be  out." 

**But  I'm  not  going  out,  child,"  he  protested;  *'only 
through  the  shed,  you  know.  A  little  exercise  will 
limber  up  my  bones.  Here  I  have  set  all  day,  listening 
to  the  rain,  napping  once  in  a  while,  until  I  am  stiff  as  a 
ram-rod." 

As  he  spoke  he  slipped  his  coat  over  his  shoulders  pain- 
fully, took  the  lantern  from  the  nail  by  which  it  hung 
upon  the  wall,  opened  the  door  and  shuffled  out,  closing 
it  softly  after  him.  It  stood  open  long  enough,  however, 
to  admit  a  gust  of  wind  that  played  havoc  with  the  brown 
curls  upon  his  daughter's  forehead,  rattled  the  pages  of 
her  open  book  and  well-nigh  extinguished  the  lamp. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  most  unseemly  night.  The  rain  had 
fallen  at  frequent  intervals  for  a  week  past  and  all  the 
earth  was  soft  and  moist.  This  day  there  had  been  a 
succession  of  violent  storms,  each  surpassing  the  last  in 
fury,  until  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  ^'Bates'  Hill"  was 
swollen  beyond  high-water  mark  in  the  recollection  of 
Farmer  Prescott,  the  orchard  had  been  rifled  of  much  of 
its  fruit,  and  fields  and  garden  had  felt  the  sore  blight  of 
the  destructive  elements.  The  lightning  flashed  with 
blinding  frequency  and  the  winds  came  in  great  gusts 
down  the  little  valley,  fortunate  in  the  protection  of  the 
sturdy  hills. 

Neither  Ruth  nor  her  mother  spoke  for  some  moments 
after  Jonathan  passed  out.  Both  seemed  lost  in  serious 
reflection  as  they  sat  listening  to  the  raging  of  the  storm. 
The  girl's  soft  cheek  rested  upon  her  hand  as  she  leaned 
thoughtfully  upon  the  table,  her  gaze  fallen  to  the  floor 
and  all  her  attitude  suggestive  of  sadness  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  animated  spirit  she  had  shown  before  her 
father.  She  presented  a  picture  fair  to  look  upon  as  she 
sat  there  in  the  soft  glow  of  the  lamplight.  A  pensive 
look  was  in  the  deep  blue  eyes,  the  beautiful  lips  were 
half-parted,  as  if  she  would    whisper  her  thoughts  to 
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herself,  wbile  a  slight  pallor  crept  over  her  face,  chasing 
away  the  rich  blendiDg  of  scarlet  and  pink  that  usually 
made  her  greatest  beauty. 

At  length  she  spoke,  raising  her  eyes  to  where  her 
mother  sat,  as  she  turned  slightly  in  her  chair,  leaned 
both  elbows  upon  the  table  and  locked  the  fingers  of  her 
dimpled  hands  before  her. 

**Mother,  do  you  think  we  should  tell  him  to-night?" 
she  said,  her  look  betraying  unusual  interest  in  the  reply 
she  sought. 

*'I  think  it  will  be  as  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Prescott. 
*'What  is  the  use  of  putting  it  off  and  putting  it  off  until 
he  finds  out  from  some  body  else?" 

**He  will  be  grieved,"  Euth  said. 

*'Yes,  and  very  angry,  perhaps,"  replied  her  mother. 
*'It  will  be  best  for  you  to  tell  him,  my  dear.  You 
always  manage  the  hard  things  so  well." 

*'I  will  try,"  Ruth  answered  briefly. 

The  two  relapsed  into  silence,  the  mother  resuming  her 
knitting  and  the  daughter  gazing  meditatively  before 
her. 

Meanwhile  Jonathan  passed  through  the  woodshed,  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  he  opened  the  barn  door  and 
entered,  carefully  holding  a  protecting  arm  around  the 
lantern,  the  flame  of  which  flickered  as  if  it  would  go  out 
in  the  chilly  blast  that  swept  through  the  open  windows. 
The  latter  consisted  merely  of  a  number  of  squares  cut 
into  the  framework  of  the  barn,  which,  moving  upon 
hinges,  fell  outward.  These  Jonathan  closed  and  bolted. 
Then  he  shuffled  back  through  the  shed  and  presently 
Ruth  heard  him  fumbling  at  the  kitchen  door.  The  girl 
rose  and  opened  it,  standing  so  as  to  protect  the  light 
from  the  wind  as  the  old  man  entered. 

"Bah!"  he  exclaimed;  ''the  devil  is  in  it  to-night! 
The  lightning  is  not  so  bad,  I  think,  as  it  was  before, 
but  the  wind  is  straight  from  the  east  and  sweeps  around 
the  curve  between  the  hills  enough  to  take  your  breath 
away.  The  brook  is  fearfully  high,  too,"  he  continued, 
removing  his  coat,  which  Ruth  took  from  him,  and  seat- 
ing himself  in  his  old  place.  **I  think  the  water  must  be 
a  foot  deep  where  Ruth  hung  the  hammock." 
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"Can't  we  have  a  little  fire,  mother?'*  Ruth  asked. 
'*It  is  really  too  cold  for  father  without  any." 

As  she  spoke  she  knelt  before  the  great  fireplace  and 
from  the  wood-basket  nearby  selected  a  number  of  small 
chips,  which  she  heaped  over  the  andirons.  Upon  these 
she  placed  a  couple  of  sticks  of  roughly  hewn  pine, 
touched  a  match  to  the  pile,  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
modest  fire  was  crackling  merrily  and  the  tall  flames 
shone  resplendent  against  the  black  background  of  the 
old-fashioned  chimnej'. 

'*Now  a  little  grog,  my  dear,"  Jonathan  said,  smacking 
his  lips  and  beaming  with  satisfaction  as  he  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  the  fire. 

The  girl  crossed  the  room  into  the  pantry.  This  was 
a  side  apartment  almost  as  large  as  an  ordinary  room,  so 
arranged  that  the  upper  part  of  the  north  wall  could  be 
made  to  swing  in  and  downward,  disclosing  a  lattice- 
work through  which  the  cool  breezes  of  summer  were 
wafted  to  every  nook  in  this  domestic  depositor^'. 
Shelves  holding  brightly  polished  stone  jars  and  tins, 
filled  with  rich,  cool  milk,  were  set  along  the  side  toward 
the  lattice,  and  in  one  corner  cool  spring  water  dashed 
over  the  granite  floor,  where  were  butter-crocks  and  fruit- 
jars  inch-deep  in  the  stream,  which  passed  beneath  the 
surface  through  a  drain.  A  small  glass  and  a  toddy- 
stick  lay  upon  one  of  the  shelves  beside  a  demijohn  of 
generous  proportions.  A  dash  of  sugar  in  the  glass,  a 
few  teaspoonfuls  of  water  from  the  spring,  a  few  gurgles 
of  choice  Medford  from  the  demijohn,  the  whole  stirred 
briskly  with  the  little  stick,  and  Jonathan's  favorite 
beverage  was  soon  prepared. 

''What  is  that  I  have  heard  j^ou  read?"  the  old  man 
asked;  "  *a  sweeter  drink  from  a  fairer  hand  was  never 
quaffed'?" 

Ruth  laughed  merrily. 

"You  spoil  the  rhyme,  father,"  she  said.  *'But  never 
mind.  That  is  Maud  Midler.  I  will  be  grateful  for  the 
compliment  and  say  nothing  about  the  rhyme." 

She  drew  a  low  stool  near  Jonathan's  chair  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  Presently  she  looked  up  in  his  face 
with  an  expression  of  tender  affection.      Her  mother. 
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sitting  beside  the  table  across  the  room,  observed  them 
narrowly,  inclining  her  head  to  hear  the  words  she  knew 
were  coming. 

'^Father,"  Ruth  said,  lowering  her  gaze  and  clasping 
and  unclasping  her  little  hands  nervously,  "father,  there 
is  something  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  to  you  ever 
since  the  other  day  when  I  was  up  at  the  village.** 

The  old  man  was  interested  at  once. 

''Sho!"  he  exclaimed.     ''What  is  it,  child?'* 

"I  am  afraid  it  won't  please  you,"  she  answered.  "I 
am  afraid  it  will  make  you  angry." 

"I  want  to  know!'*  said  the  old  man,  drawlingly,  using 
the  curious  exclamation  so  universal  among  his  brethren 
when  perplexed. 

"Come,  now,"  the  girl  continued,  coaxingly,  folding 
her  hands  across  his  knee,  resting  her  chin  thereon  and 
looking   up    at   him    archly.     "Promise   you   won't   be 


angry 


Jonathan  stroked  her  soft  brown  hair. 

"I  promise,"  he  said  smiling.  "How  can  you  expect 
me  to  be  angry  when  you  sit  like  this?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know, "she  replied  doubtfully.  "You 
are  always  angry  when  any  one  speaks  about  it." 

"So  it  is  the  lumber  company  again!"  he  exclaimed, 
and  his  face  darkened. 

"Yes,  father,"  she  answered,  her  voice  trembling. 
And  then,  hastily,  as  if  to  be  quickly  through  a  disagree- 
able task,  "Mr.  Jones  told  me  that  the  lumber  company 
had  bought  the  old  Bates  place." 

"That's  it!"  cried  the  old  man,  but  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  "I  have  been  expecting  it;  I  can't  help 
it;  they  are  rich — they  must  have  their  way,"  he  added 
in  a  despairing  voice. 

"And  father,"  the  girl  continued,  "Mr.  Jones  said 
that  Mr.  Spofford,  the  lumber  company's  manager,  told 
him  that  they  intended  to  renew  the  offer  for  our  home." 

"I  want  to  know!"  exclaimed  Jonathan  again,  this 
time  in  hot  wrath,  bringing  his  clinched  fist  down  upon 
the  arm  of  his  chair  with  an  emphasis  that  startled 
mother  and  daughter.  *'Damn  them!"  he  cried. 
"Don't  I  know  what  they  want?     Haven't  I  known  it  all 
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these  years?  Hear  me,  mother,"'  turning  upon  his 
wife,  **they  want  to  make  a  wilderness  out  of  all  this 
section!  They  want  the  forest  to  spring  up  where  my 
fields  are!  They  want  to  drive  what  few  farmers  are  left 
here  from  their  old  homes!  Haven't  they  done  it? 
Haven't  our  neighbors  surrendered,  one  by  one,  until 
there  isn't  an  occupied  house  between  here  and  Boxville? 
And  what  did  thej-  get  for  their  land?  Why,  not  enough 
for  a  whole  farm  to  buy  an  acre  when  I  was  a  boy !  Not 
enough  to  pay  for  the  fences  on  this  old  place!  Look  at 
that  road!'*  he  went  on  at  a  white  heat.  **Not  a  hand 
except  mine  has  been  laid  to  it  these  ten  years.  They 
want  to  drive  us  out — that's  what  they  want!  But,  by 
Heaven,  they  shall  not  drive  me  out,  if  we  stay  here  and 
rot  while  this  old  hulk  tumbles  about  our  ears!" 

The  old  man  staggered  to  his  feet  and  paced  the  floor. 
He  had  forgotten  his  rheumatism — forgotten  everything 
except  the  hatred  that  possessed  him — and  he  walked  up 
and  down  almost  erect  as  in  the  days  of  his  strong  man- 
hood. Swearing  under  his  breath,  he  muttered  curses 
on  his  enemies. 

Kuth  glanced  at  her  mother  in  despair;  and,  crossing 
the  room,  leaned  her  head  against  her  arm  upon  the  win- 
dow casement  and  looked  out  tearfully  into  the  darkness. 

The  storm  was  at  its  height.  The  wind  blew  a  gale, 
the  rain  splashed  upon  the  trees  in  great  drops,  and  the 
roar  of  the  brook,  now  swollen  to  a  torrent,  was  plainly 
heard  above  the  tempest. 

The  girl's  e3'es  swept  upward,  endeavoring  to  penetrate 
the  gloom.  Suddenly  she  clutched  the  window-sill  and 
stared  out  with  a  frightened  look,  as  if  she  beheld  a 
ghost. 

''Father!"  she  cried,  her  voice  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, "there  is  a  light  in  the  old  Bates  house!" 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Jonathan.  "Some  old  woman 
has  been  filling  your  ears  with  foolishness!" 

Nevertheless,  he  crossed  the  room  and  stood  beside  his 
daughter,  peering  out  into  the  night.  A  moment  only 
he  remained  thus,  and  then  drew  back  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  Sure  enough,  out  from  one  of  the  pane- 
less  windows  of  the  deserted  house  camera  stream  of  light, 
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its  rays  piercing  the  gloom  and  revealing  the  shadows  of 
the  few  trees  that  hardly  obstucted  the  view  between  the 
gazers  and  the  object  of  their  wonder. 

"I  declare  you  are  right,"  the  old  man  said;  but  as 
he  spoke  the  light  vanished  and  all  was  darkness  again. 
"Hunters,  likely,  seeking  shelter,"he  added;  "although 
how  they  come  to  be  out  on  such  a  night  is  more  than  I 
can  tell." 

The  words  were  hardlj^  uttered,  when  there  was  a  great 
crash  in  the  direction  of  the  point  where  the  brook 
crossed  the  road.  The  sound  of  crackling  timbers  and 
rocks  rolling  down  the  hillside,  crashing  into  the  abj'ss 
which  the  stream  for  centuries  had  been  wearing,  was 
heard  above  the  storm. 

"The  bridge  is  gone!"  the  old  man  cried,  "the  bridge 
is  gone!" 

Mrs.  Prescott  came  to  the  window,  and  the  three  stood 
thus,  looking  out  breathlessly. 

"It  is  a  fearful  storm,"  she  said;  "but  if  only  the 
house  is  safe " 

"Never  mind  that,"  her  husband  interrupted  bitterly. 
"What  if  the  storm  does  more  for  the  ruin  of  this  old 
place  than  the  lumber  company  can  do  with  all  its 
money?     It  is  only  a  question  of  time." 

"Oh,  father,"  pleaded  Euth,  "don't  speak  so!" 

She  left  the  window  at  the  south  side  of  the  house  and 
crossed  to  one  of  the  north  windows,  where  she  remained, 
watching  the  flashes  of  lightning  that  occasionally  re- 
vealed the  road  where  it  pitched  down  toward  the  house 
and  the  brook.  The  wind  had  somewhat  subsided  and  the 
rain  fell  more  softly,  but  the  lightning  was  incessant. 

All  at  once  the  girl  recoiled  from  the  window  with  a 
sudden  cry. 

"There  is  a  team  coming  down!"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
saw  it  by  the  lightning!  See!  there  it  is!"  as  another 
flash  lit  up  the  scene. 

The  father  and  mother  hurried  to  her  side.  Still 
another  gleam  showed  for  an  instant  a  pair  of  horses 
slowly  feeling  their  waj'  down  the  steep  declivity. 

"It  is  impossible!"  Jonathan  exclaimed.  "How  could 
anybody  get  through  the  road  on  a  night  like  this?" 

But  again  the  lightning  dispelled  his  unbelief,  while  it 
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increased  his  wonder.  The  horses  were  nearing  the  level 
in  front  of  the  house. 

Instantly  the  same  thought  flashed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  three. 

"They  will  go  over  the  bridge,  if  they  don't  stop!'* 
cried  Euth. 

Mrs.  Prescott  was  beside  herself. 

*'Here!"  shouted  Jonathan.     ''"We  must  warn  them!" 

He  struggled  to  raise  the  window,  but  it  stuck  fast. 

Without  a  word  Ruth  seized  the  lantern,  opened  the 
door  and  was  out  in  the  storm,  running  toward  the  road, 
calling  out  and  swinging  the  lantern  over  her  head  as  she 
hurried  on.  In  a  moment  she  stood  in  the  old  highwa3% 
and  her  heart  beat  wildly  as  the  dim  light  revealed  the 
horses  rearing  and  plunging,  frightened  at  this  new  ap- 
parition. They  were  hardly  twenty  paces  from  the  chasm 
that  yawned  where  the  old  bridge  had  been  a  few  moments 
before. 

Bravely  the  intrepid  girl  essayed  to  catch  the  nearest 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

The  driver,  however,  was  no  amateur.  With  a  quick 
movement  he  checked  the  frightened  steeds,  pulling  them 
almost  to  their  haunches  and  backing  the  carriage  with  a 
crash  against  the  thick  underbrush  that  lined  the  narrow 
path.  The  animals  ceased  plunging,  but  snorted  and 
pawed  the  earth  in  nervous  excitement. 

** What's  up?'*  called  a  hearty  voice,  and  a  man 
jumped  over  the  wheels  and  came  to  the  horses'  head 
where  Ruth  stood,  lantern  in  hand. 

"Oh,  sir,  whoever  you  are,"  said  tht3  girl,  "you  were 
near  going  over  the  precipice.  The  storm  has  washed 
away  the  bridge!" 

"Then  that  means  you  have  saved  our  lives!'  the 
stranger  shouted,  loud  enough  for  those  behind  to  hear. 
"Thank  God  for  that!  May  I  have  the  light?"  he  added, 
seizing  a  bridle  with  no  uncertain  grasp. 

He  took  the  lantern  from  Ruth's  hand  and  held  it  aloft. 
Its  rays  illuminated  his  countenance,  and  Ruth  drew 
back  a  little  as  she  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  face 
of  Jack  Dunbar;  now  stern  and  resolute. 

"Buxton!  Howard!"  he  called.  "Step  down  and 
make  your  acknowledgements  to  this  young  lady!" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ON    THE     TRAIL. 

Jack  Dunbar  and  Detectives  Howard  and  Buxton  had 
accomplished  the  journey  from  Washington  to  Kenton 
quickly  and  without  incident.  There  was  a  brief  wait  at 
Boston,  but  the  three  travelers  reached  their  destination 
shortly  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  follow- 
ing their  departure  from  the  capital. 

Kenton  stood  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  some 
thirty  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south  and  hardly 
more  than  ten  miles  wide.  Loftly  hills  towered  on  all 
sides;  so  that,  no  matter  from  what  direction  the  ap- 
proach, the  three  railroads  centering  there  traversed  a 
steep  downward  grade  of  several  miles,  without  the  use 
of  steam.  The  valley  of  the  Ashland  took  its  designation 
from  the  charming  river  of  that  name,  which  rushed  down 
from  the  northern  hills,  descending  in  a  more  placid 
stream  as  it  neared  the  level,  where  it  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  fields  and  meadows,  supplying  numerous 
mills  and  factories  with  the  power  so  indispensable  to 
New  England  prosperity.  The  stream  divided  the  city 
not  far  westward  of  its  central  point,  and  thence  contin- 
ued on  its  wa3',  its  shores  dotted  at  intervals  of  half  a 
dozen  miles  or  so  with  thriving  villages,  until  its  waters 
emptied  into  the  broad  Connecticut,  many  leagues  from 
its  source.  Kenton  was  a  typical  New  England  town  in 
many  respects.  Its  broad  streets,  lined  with  noble  shade 
trees,  had  their  beginning  at  a  common  point — a  park  in 
the  midst  of  the  town,  the  four  sides  of  which  displayed 
the  shops  and  business  establishments  where  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  community  centered.  The  streets  travers- 
ing the  residence  sections  reached  out  to  all  the  points 
of  the  compass  from  this  commercial  hub,  like  the  spoken 


of  a  great  wheel;  until,  having  passed  the  well-kept 
lawns  of  the  cit3^  proper,  they  were  lost  among  the  pine 
groves  that  crowned  the  lofty  hills  with  everlasting 
green. 

Jack  Dunbar  felt  all  his  energies  awakened,  as  he  and 
his  companions  stepped  from  the  train  upon  the  platform 
of  the  little  station.  All  the  way  from  Washington  he 
had  been  full  of  the  mystery  of  his  errand ;  and  now, 
standing,  as  he  thought,  upon  the  very  ground  likely  to 
give  up  the  tragic  secrets  that  had  tormented  him  so 
long,  his  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 

According  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  as  they 
neared  Kenton  the  three  men  separated.  "When  they 
stepped  from  the  train  it  was  by  different  exits,  and  no 
observer  upon  the  platform  would  have  suspected 
that  there  existed  anything  in  common  between  them. 
Buxton  took  a  carriage  for  the  best  hotel  the  place 
afforded ;  Howard  inquired  for  accommodations  and  was 
directed  to  a  less  pretentious  hostelry  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  across  the  railroad  tracks;  while  Dun- 
bar, after  pursuing  a  diligent  and  somewhat  protracted 
search,  at  length  sheltered  himself  beneath  the  roof  of  a 
modest  boarding-house.  It  had  been  decided,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  that  the  three  should  work  upon  differ- 
ent lines. 

Toward  8  o'clock  Buxton  called  at  the  office  of  the 
town  marshal — the  individual  in  whose  hands  reposed 
the  safety  of  the  community,  and  who  just  now  was  all 
excitement  over  the  mystery  of  his  life.  The  marshal,  a 
stout,  portly  man,  with  a  wealth  of  nut-brown  chin 
whiskers,  received  the  detective  effusively  upon  the 
latter's  making  himself  known.  Of  course,  he  would 
accompany  the  detective  to  the  coroner's  office,  where  the 
effects  found  upon  the  recently  discovered  body  might 
be  seen.  The  body  itself  had  been  temporarily  placed  in 
the  receiving  vault  at  the  cemetery.  However,  a  full 
description  of  the  remains  had  been  reduced  to  writing, 
which  the  marshal  would  be  happy  to  submit  to  the  de- 
tective's examination. 

Buxton  thanked  the  obsequious  official,  but  held  his 
peace  during  the  walk  to  the  coroner's  office.     The  latter 
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was  nothing  raore  than  the  small  cottage  occupied  by 
Dr.  Franklin, the  county  coroner,  in  his  regular  practice. 
The  doctor  was  about  entering  his  buggy  for  the  last 
round  of  the  day  among  his  patients,  when  he  was  hailed 
by  the  marshal.  The  latter  introduced  the  detective, 
and  Dr.  Franklin  willingly  consented  to  return  with  them 
inside. 

"Be  seated,  gentlemen,"  he  said;  *'the  garments  found 
on  the  dead  man  are  in  this  wardrobe." 

He  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket,  unlocked  the  double 
doors  of  the  big  closet  and  threw  them  open,  disclosing 
the  contents. 

"I  will  bring  them  to  the  light, "  he  added;  and, 
gathering  the  articles  of  apparel  together,  threw  them  in 
a  heap  upon  a  chair  under  the  gaslight. 

Buxton  examined  each  item  of  the  outfit  critically. 
Here  were  the  black  coat,  trousers,  and  waistcoat,  the  un- 
derclothes, shoes,  and  stockings,  exactly  answering  the 
written  description  he  had  with  him  and  which  he  had 
committed  to  memory,  word  for  word.  As  he  dropped 
the  last  garment.  Dr.  Franklin  picked  up  the  vest  and 
from  the  pocket  drew  two  shining  pieces  of  gold  and  laid 
them  in  the  detective's  hand.  They  were  the  cuff  bot- 
tons  already  described,  bearing  the  monogram,  "S.  H. " 
[:,  '*There  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  Buxton  said.  ''Every 
one  of  these  articles  was  on  the  bodj'  of  Sam  Holland 
when  it  was  laid  in  the  grave.  Gentlemen,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  am  indebted  to  you.  You  have  possibly 
placed  me  on  the  track  of  one  of  the  foulest  murders 
ever  committed." 

"Murder!"  exclaimed  the  doctor  and  the  marshal  in 
one  breath,  while  the  latter  felt  his  official  importance  to 
the  community  magnified  a  hundred  degrees. 

"Murder,  followed  by  a  most  atrocious  robbery  of  the 
victim's  grave  weeks  after  the  crime,"  returned  the  de- 
tective, impressively. 

The  other  two  expressed  their  astonishment  in  un- 
measured terms.  Buxton  was  compelled  to  relate  all  the 
history  of  the  case,  while  his  listeners  sat  spellbound  at 
the  recital. 

"Now  you  have  all  the  facts,"  he  concluded. 
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"And  there  is  no  other  clew  to  the  criminal?'*  in- 
quired the  marshal. 

"None;  except  what  you  may  have  here  in  your  own 
town,"  replied  Buxton. 

"Ah,  3^63, "  the  marshal  said  reflectivelj' ;  "there  is 
the  strange  man  who  called  for  the  box  at  the  express 
oiSce. " 

To  the  marshal's  surprise  the  detective  failed  entirely 
to  press  this  feature  of  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  he 
ignored  it. 

"You  found  the  left  breast  of  the  body  mutilated  from 
a  knife  wound  and  a  scar  on  the  left  forearm?"  he  said 
interrogatively. 

"Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Franklin. 

*'The  identification  is  complete!"  exclaimed  the  detec- 
tive.    "We  have  found  Sam  Holland's  body." 

"What  theory  is  advanced  respecting  the  missing 
bead?"  inquired  the  marshal,  consumed  with  a  desire  to 
obtain  all  the  details  in  Buxton's  possession. 

"None  at  all,"  the  latter  replied;  and  then,  without 
giving  the  unhappy  marshal  more  satisfaction,  "W'hat 
has  become  of  the  box  in  which  the  body  was  shipped?" 

"It  is  here,"  replied  Dr.  Franklin,  rising  and  opening 
a  door  communicating  with  a  kind  of  shed.  The  box 
stood  by  the  door  and  the  doctor  pulled  it  into  the  room. 
Buxton  examined  it  carefully.  It  was  constructed  of 
harder  wood  than  that  ordinarily  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  doubtless  originally  intended;  if,  in- 
deed, it  had  not  been  built  for  this  especial  purpose. 
The  only  striking  feature  about  it,  however,  was  its  in- 
terior zinc  lining.  This  fact  occupied  the  detective's 
attention  for  a  long  time. 

"The  zinc  lining  was  not  put  on  by  an  experienced 
hand,"  he  said  after  a  while.  "It  is  the  work  of  an 
amateur.  I  should  say  the  box  was  once  intended  for 
hardware  or  machinery,  or  some  such  heavy  contents. 
But  the  lining  was  placed  in  it  by  the  man  who  intended 
it  for  Sam  Holland's  body." 

The  others  also  made  a  careful  examination  and  ap- 
proved of  this  conclusion. 

Buxton  took  his  hat,  as  if  to  go. 
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The  marshal  was  becoming  desperate  over  the  little 
insif^ht  be  had  obtained  into  the  detective's  plans  and 
theories 

"The  stranger  who  called  for  the  box — "  he  began. 

But  Buxton  interrupted  him. 

''Whoever  he  was,  he  would  not  be  fool  enough  to  stay- 
around  here  long,"  he  said,  and  bowed  his  way  to  the 
outer  door.  **1  bid  you  good-night,  gentlemen,  and 
thank  you." 

With  that  he  was  off  up  the  street. 

The  marshal  regarded  the  doctor  with  a  disappointed 
expression. 

"Not  very  communicative,  is  he?'*  observed  the  latter. 

"Communicative!"  exclaimed  the  marshal.  "He  is  as 
dumb  as  a  clam!" 

Meanwhile  Detective  Howard  had  been  pursuing  an- 
other branch  -of  the  investigation.  Dusk  found  him  at 
the  office  of  the  express  company,  where,  under  seal  of 
secrecy,  he  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the 
manager. 

The  latter  received  him  with  deference,  and  upon  the 
detective's  suggestion  summoned  the  clerk  who  had 
waited  upon  the  mysterious  stranger  and  answered  his 
inquiries  concerning  the  box  some  days  before. 

The  three  retired  to  a  private  room  for  a  brief  confer- 
ence^ 

"He  was  a  hearty  looking  man,  as  I  remember  him," 
the  clerk  said.  "I  don't  remember  him  as  1  wish  I 
could,  however.  Ho  came  in  toward  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  office,  although 
some  of  the  boys  may  have  been  coming  in  and  out.  The 
fellow  said  nothing  to  me  for  some  time,  but  looked  over 
the  goods,  until  he  came  to  the  big  box. 

"  'That  is  for  me,'  he  said  pointing  to  it. 

"I  looked  up  where  he  pointed, "the  clerk  went  on. 
"Lord!  how  I  wish  I  had  looked  at  him  instead! 

"  *I  suppose  I  can  call  for  the  box  this  afternoon,'  he 
said,  in  a  mild  kind  of  voice. 

"  'Certainly,'  I  answered,  *we    close  about  8   o'clock.' 

"With  that  he  went  out,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him." 

"But  his  appearance,"  Howard  urged,  "can't  you 
remember  his  face?" 
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**0nl3'"  as  far  as  this,*' replied  the  other.  *'He  looked 
like  a  geDtleman — wore  a  dark  suit,  black,  brown,  or  blue 
■ — I  don't  know  which.  I  think  he  had  on  a  straw  hat 
like  yours.  Perhaps  he  wore  a  mustache — 1  think  he  did 
— but  I  can't  be  sure.  Upon  my  word,  I  didn't  look  at 
him  two  seconds." 

Howard  was  disappointed.  Yet  he  reflected  this  was 
about  all  he  had  expected  from  this  source. 

"We  will  see  if  no  one  else  noticed  him,**  he  said. 
**It  would  be  odd  if  a  stranger  passed  all  the  stores  nec- 
essary to  get  to  this  office  and  was  not  remembered  by  a 
soul  who  might  identify  him.'* 

**The  difficulty  about  that,"  observed  the  manager,  ''is 
that  the  hour  of  his  visit  was  about  train  time,  when 
there  are  always  many  strangers  walking  from  the  hotel 
up  yonder  past  this  office  to  the  depot.  No  person  on 
the  sidewalk  would  be  likely  to  recollect  one  better  than 
the  other.  We  have  sounded  everybody  in  the  block, 
but  no  person  noticed  the  man.*' 

Howard  acknowledged  himself  beaten  for  the  time  be- 
ing.    Nevertheless,  he  put  on  a  hopeful  aspect. 

'*We  shall  see,'*  he  said;  "patience,  a  sharp  nose,  and 
a  quick  eye  have  worked  wonders  before  this." 

Yet  he  returned  to  his  hotel  disappointed,  and  eager 
for  the  conference  he  had  arranged  with  his  friends  in 
the  morning. 

"Perhaps  they  have  done  better,**  he  thought. 

While  the  two  detectives  were  thus  engaged,  Dunbar, 
after  a  hearty  supper  and  a  look  at  his  new  quarters, 
strolled  out  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  chief  points 
of  the  town.  He  found  the  "Central  Square'*  brilliantly 
lighted  and  a  band  discoursing  more  or  less  delightful 
music  from  a  platform  in  the  park.  The  adjoining 
streets  were  filled  with  promenading  couples,  and  many 
a  flirtatious  damsel  cast  furtive  glances  at  the  fine-look- 
ing young  stranger  whom  nobody  seemed  to  know. 
Dunbar  was  too  much  of  a  man  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
interest  he  created  at  times,  but  his  thoughts  were  far 
from  dwelling  on  frivolity. 

"It  is  my  fatal  beauty,"  he  said  to  himself  smiling. 

Then  he  threw  away  his  cigar  and  sought    his  new 
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apartments.  Ho  -was  tired,  the  bed  was  comfortable,  and 
he  slept  soundly.  He  arose  early,  however,  and  partook 
of  an  old-fashioned  breakfast  with  a  relish. 

**I  have  always  regarded  pie  for  breakfast  as  an  illu- 
sion of  the  New  England  romancers,"  he  thought;  **but 
around  here  it  seems  to  be  a  living,  melancholy  fact.** 

Nine  o'clock  had  been  appointed  as  the  hour  at  which 
he  should  confer  with  Buxton  and  Howard  at  the  for- 
mer's hotel.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  while  waiting,  a 
drive  about  town  would  not  be  amiss.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  sought  a  livery  stable.  The  proprietor  he  found 
at  the  telephone  as  he  entered. 

"It's  my  horse!"  the  master  of  the  stable  bawled  into 
the  instrument.  *'He's  been  out  nigh  onto  three  days. 
I've  been  telephoning  all  over  the  county  for  him. 
What's  that?  I  think  he  meant  to  steal  him.  Decent 
looking  man,  too.  Been  gone  since  Wednesday;  said 
he  was  out  selling  insurance  to  farmers.  Hitched  him 
by  the  road,  did  he?  Last  night?  Why,  it  rained  like 
blazes!     All  right!     Nevermind;  I'll  pay  the  expense." 

Here  the  speaker  "rang  off"  and  turned  to  see  who 
had  entered  the  little  oflQce. 

"Been  having  trouble  about  a  missing  horse?"  Dunbar 
inquired,  with  an  unselfish  view  to  better  acquaintance. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other.  "A  fellow  went  off  with  one 
of  my  best  ones  last  Monday — let  me  see,  was  it  Tues- 
day?'* He  hesitated.  "Anyhow,  it  was  the  day  that 
corpse  was  found  down  at  the  express  office.** 

Dunbar  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"Yes,"  he  observed,  endeavoring  to  display  no  great 
interest  in  the  affair.  "I  heard  about  that.  And  your 
man  hasn't  returned  yet?'* 

"No,  nor  the  liorse, **  replied  the  proprietor.  "I've 
been  telephoning  all  around  to  get  a  trace  of  him.  I've 
just  heard  from  Barlowe  that  the  horse  and  buggy  are  at 
the  hotel  ttiere.  What  do  you  think?  The  fool  left  him 
hitched  to  the  fence,  three  miles  above  Barlowe,  in  the 
midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  and  disappeared." 

Dunbar  found  his  interest  thoroughlj'  aroused  now. 

"Did  he  pay  for  the  use  of  the  horse?"  he  asked. 

"Pay!"  exclaimed  the  liveryman.     "He  pulled  out  a 
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iwenty-doUar  bill  and  says,  'No  ihanks,  no  change!' 
That's  what  made  me  sare  he  was  all  right!" 

"  What  kind  of  appearing  man  was  he  ?"  Dunbar  aaked 
in  a  careless  tone. 

"Oh,  a  cleTer  looking  chap,"  responded  the  proprie- 
tor; "well  dressed,  neat — ^no  dude,  bat  a  clexer  looking 
chap."  [ 

Then  he  added,  with  an  eyetobosiness,  "is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you,  sir?" 

Dunbar  hesitated. 

"Perhaps  I  shall  want  a  carriage  in  abont  an  hour," 
he  said.  "I  thought  I  would  look  around  and  see  what 
you  have." 

The  proprietor  was  delighted.  In  spite  of  Dunbar's 
anxiety  to  leave,  he  insisted  upon  showing  him  through 
the  entire  establishment,  offering  the  best  to  be  had. 

"It  will  do  Tery  well,"  Dunbar  said,  edging  off  when 
he  had  concluded.     "I  will  return,  if  I  decide  to  drive." 

BeTolTing  the  affair  of  the  missing  horse  and  the  un- 
known driver  in  his  mind,  he  hurried  to  Buxton's  room 
and  found  the  detective  with  Howard,  awaiting  him. 

Dunbar  listened  almost  impatiently  to  his  friends' 
recitals  of  the  investigation  of  the  night  before  and  then 
repeated  his  conversation  at  the  stable. 

All  agreed  that  the  matter  might  have  some  signifi- 
cance. 

"At  any  rate,"  observed  Buxton,  "we  might  drive  to 
this  Barlowe,  if  it  is  not  too  far,  .and  see  if  we  can  obtain 
a  better  description  of  our  man  or  any  news  concerning 
him." 

The  others  applauded  the  idea.  On  inquiry  it  was 
learned  that  the  town  was  not  more  than  fourteen  miles 
distant,  and  accordingly  the  three  decided  upon  the 
journey.  Dinner  was  served  by  this  time,  however.,  and 
the  stiurt  was  not  made  until  after  1  o  clock 

They  found  the  roads  exceedingly  heavy  from  the 
recent  rains,  and  were  unable  to  make  Barlowe  until  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

Here,  however,  they  were  rewarded  with  something 
like  encouraging  intelligence.  A  farmer,  walking  into 
town  in  the  morning,  had  found  the  horse  and  vehicle  in 
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the  mud  some  distance  over  the  hills.  He  had  brought 
the  animal  to  the  Barlowe  tavern,  where  the  proprietor 
recognized  the  rig  as  one  he  had  seen  pass  his  door  the 
previous  day.  There  had  been  but  one  person  in  the 
buggy. 

**What  kind  of  a  looking  man  was  he?"  inquired 
Howard. 

**0h,  I  didn't  notice  particularly,"  replied  his  inform- 
ant; *'a  good-looking  fellow,  dressed  same  as  this  gentle- 
man,'* indicating  Dunbar. 

The  latter  wore  a  well-fitting,  dark  suit. 

**What  kind  of  a  hat  did  he  wear?"  persisted  Howard. 

"A  straw  hat,  about  like  j'ours, "  came  the  reply.  It 
was  not  much,  but  it  was  enough  to  induce  the  three  to 
push  on,  although  the  rain  began  to  come  down  heavily. 

**At  the  top  of  the  long  hill  where  the  old  and  new 
roads  divide  was  where  the  horse  was  found,"  the  good 
host  called  out  to  them,  as  they  drove  off.  The  dark- 
ness increased  as  they  proceeded  and  the  storm  burst 
into  a  hurricane  as  they  reached  the  point  where  the 
roads  diverged.  In  the  darkness,  Dunbar,  who  was  driv- 
ing, mistook  the  highway  and  turned  into  the  thickly- 
wooded  route  to  Jonathan  Prescott's  house. 

The  descent  of  the  steep  hill  was  extremely  hazardous, 
the  carriage  constantly  thumped  over  the  rocks,  and  was 
in  frequent  danger  of  being  overturned.  **I  declare, 
we  are  in  for  it!  '  yelled  Dunbar,  above  the  storm. 

As  he  spoke  the  horses  were  nearing  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  almost  beyond  his  control  A  succession  of 
brilliant  flashes  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  violent 
thunder  claps,  caused  the  animals  to  plunge  and  snort  in 
terror,  but  the  incessant  bolts  happily  gave  light  enough 
for  the  driver  to  keep  the  pair  in  the  road. 

Suddenly  another  light  flashed  upon  them  through  the 
night — this  time  directly  ahead. 

Dunbar  drew  rein  with  a  jerk  that  threw  Buxton  from 
his  seat,  succeeded  in  checking  the  frightened  beasts  and 
sprang  to  the  ground,  only  to  find  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  wet  young  woman,  who  was  wildly  flour- 
ishing a  lantern  over  her  head  and  screaming  at  the  top 
of  her  Yoice. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   OLD    BATES     HOUSE. 

Ruth  felt  the  blushes  of  sudden  embarrassmeDt  suffus- 
ing her  cheeks,  as  Dunbar  called  to  his  companious  to 
alight.  The  strength  of  purpose  that  had  brought  her 
from  the  cozy  house  out  into  the  storm  seemed  to  desert 
her,  now  that  the  work  of  rescue  was  accomplished.  She 
shrunk  from  the  light  of  the  Jautern  with  an  impulse  to 
turn  and  flee  as  precipitately  as  she  had  come. 

In  this  uncertain  state  Dunbar  approached  her,  fol- 
lowed by  Buxton,  with  Howard  a  short  distance  in  the 
rear,  attending  the  horses.  The  rain  had  greatly  sub- 
sided; nevertheless,  the  fact  made  little  difference  to 
these  four,  for  they  were  all  dripping  wet 

*'It  is  a  great  debt  we  owe  you,  miss,"  Dunbar  said, 
faltering  in  an  effort  to  find  words.  The  situation  was 
decidedly  novel,  and  he  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  it. 

Buxton  joined  in  praises  of  the  young  girls  heroism, 
while  Howard  supported  him  with  exclamations  of  en- 
couragement. 

Eath  began  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  her  timidity. 

•*We  should  not  stand  here  in  the  rain,''  she  said. 
*'If  you  will  walk  your  horses  around  the  curve  in  the 
road,  you  will  come  to  my  father's  barn  He  will  be 
there  to  show  you  inside,  and  perhaps  you  will  come  ibto 
the  house  to  get  warm  and  dry." 

The  tone  in  which  the  words  were  spoken  was  one  of 
innocent  sincerity;  the  voice  very  musical,  and  the  atti- 
tude, as  the  lantern's  rays  fell  upon  the  girl's  figure, 
wrapped  closely  by  her  dripping  garments,  one  of  un- 
usual grace. 

"And  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  farther  on 
this  road  to-night?"  Dunbar  asked. 
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'The  storm  has  swept  away  the  bridge  yonder/*  she 
replied.  **If  it  were  daylight,  j^ou  could  see  plainly. 
Besides  a  carriage  like  that  could  never  get  through  the 
road  beyond  this  house.** 

For  a  moment  Dunbar  was  puzzled. 

"We  must  have  lost  our  way,"  he  said;  and  then, 
turning  to  his  companions,  "What  shall  we  do,  Buxton?" 

*'It  seems  to  me,"  the  detective  replied,  "that  we  are 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  the  people  of  this 
house,  whoever  they  are;  and,  since  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  put  back  whence  we  came,  I  think  we  might  take 
time  to  accept  this  young  lady's  invitation  and  make  our 
acknowledgements  to  the  rest  of  the  family.** 

"To  say  nothing  of  drj'ing  these  clothes!'*  Howard 
called  out,  slapping  his  hand  to  his  side  with  a  smack 
that  clearly  bespoke  his  bedraggled  condition. 

Dunbar  laughed  at  the  detective's  dismal  tone. 

"Well,  let  us  go  in,"  he  said.  "Here,  Howard,  I  will 
light  the  way  for  you.  ** 

"And  with  her  permission,**  interrupted  Buxton,  "I 
will  see  our  deliverer  as  far  as  the  door  and  join  you  at 
the  barn." 

Without  a  word  Euth  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  de- 
tective, who  now  might  have  been  guided  alone  by  the 
lights  that  streamed  from  the  windows  of  the  Prescott 
house. 

Dunbar  held  the  lantern  for  Howard,  who  led  the  horses 
around  the  curve  in  the  road,  and  presently  the  two 
descried  the  outlines  of  the  great  barn  in  the  darkness. 
They  paused  near  the  big  door  and  waited. 

Meanwhile  Ruth  and  Buxton  climbed  the  steps  of  the 
little  porch  that  sheltered  the  entrance  to  the  house  and 
were  met  at  the  door  by  Jonathan  and  his  wife,  who 
stood  in  a  flood  of  light,  peering  out  at  the  newcomers. 
This  mansion  boasted  no  "front  hall,"  and  Buxton  was 
ushered  directly  into  the  best  room — the  apartment  with 
the  startling  wall-paper,  the  old-fashioned  bed  and  the 
antique  furniture  upholstered  in  stiff,  black  hair-cloth. 

"Father,"  Ruth  said,  "three  travelers  are  caught  in 
the  storm.  I  was  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  going 
over  the  bridge.'* 
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**You  are  welcome,"  the  old  man  said,  cordially.  "It 
is  a  fearful  night  and  a  dangerous  road  to  be  out  on.  I 
wonder  you  didn't  come  to  grief  before  this.  I  would 
have  run  out  myself  to  warn  you,  but  for  my  old  rheu- 
matism,** and  Jonathan  tried  to  laugh  at  his  affliction. 
**But  where  are  the  others?"  he  added,  seeing  that  Bux- 
ton was  alone. 

*'Your  daughter — I  take  her  to  be  your  daughter — 
directed  my  friends  around  to  the  barn  with  the  horses," 
replied  the  detective.  *'If  you  will  show  me  the  waj',  I 
would  like  to  go  and  help  them,  since  you  are  kind 
enough  to  offer  us  shelter." 

**Surely,"  Jonathan  said,  **come  this  way.  I  will  go 
with  yoa." 

*'But  the  rheumatism — "  interposed  Buxton, 

*'No  fear  for  that.  We  don't  need  to  go  out  of  doors. 
We  just  pass  through  the  woodshed." 

The  old  man  opened  the  door  into  the  dining  room  as 
he  spoke,  and  Buxton  followed. 

*'You  are  all  very  kind,"  the  detective  said  grate- 
fully. 

The  two  passed  through  the  dining  room  into  the  great 
kitchen,  where  the  bright  log  fire  appealed  temptingly 
to  Buxton,  who  was  chilled  through  from  his  experience 
with  the  elements.  Thence  they  entered  the  woodshed. 
Here  Jonathan  procured  another  lantern,  which  he 
lighted;  and,  opening  a  second  door  at  the  farther  end 
of  a  latticed  passage,  went  on  into  the  barn.  Turning 
to  the  left,  he  rolled  back  the  big  doors  of  the  main  en- 
trance and  stood  face  to  face  with  Dunbar,  Howard,  and 
the  dripping  team. 

The  horses  stood  not  upon  ceremony,  but  trampled  on 
over  the  sturdy  floor  the  moment  the  doors  were  thrown 
open. 

**A  pretty  pair,"  Jonathan  said,  looking  the  animals 
over;  but  the  compliment  came  more  from  his  conception 
of  politeness  than  from  sincerity.  The  horses  were 
trifles  of  luxury  to  his  thinking — handsome,  but  not  very 
serviceable. 

"I  am  sure,  sir,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  thank  you," 
ventured  Dunbar,  unhitching  a  trace  from  one  side,  while 
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his  host  fumbled  at  the  other.  This  was  something  in 
which  Jonathan's  experience  was  decidedly  limited,  but 
he  made  the  best  of  it  and  kept  fairly  good  pace  with 
Dunbar  in  the  process  of  removing  the  harness. 

"No  thanks  due,"  he  said  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
settle  the  matter.  He  was  rubbing  the  horses  with 
whisps  of  straw.  *'You  are  welcome  to  what  little  we 
have,''  he  went  on.  "No  man  ever  knocked  at  Jonathan 
Prescott's  door  and  found  hospitality  wanting.  A  good 
fire  and  perhaps  a  swallow  of  hot-buttered-rum  will  be 
read}'  for  you  in  a  minute.  Upon  my  word,  you  look  as 
.fyou  needed  it!"  and  the  old  man  chuckled  with  amuse- 
ment. 

"I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  say  that  neither  will  be 
amiss,"  Howard  said.     "And  now,  Mr.  Prescott " 

"Call  me  Jonathan,"  interrupted  the  latter.  "That  is 
my  name — Jonathan  Prescott,  and  this  is  my  homestead 
place.     Hive  here  with  my  wife  and  my  daughter  Euth." 

"The  young  girl  with  the  lantern?"  inquired  Dunbar. 

"None  other,"  with  an  emphatic  shake  of  the  head. 

"She  is  a  brave  girl,"  Dunbar  exclaimed. 

"She  is  like  her  mother,"  was  Jonathan's  only  reply. 

At  this  Buxton,  thinking  the  three  rather  tardy  upon 
their  part,  introduced  himself  and  his  two  companions. 
Jonathan  greeted  each  with  an  iron  grasp  of  his  horny 
hand.  Then  he  turned  to  the  stalls,  gave  each  animal  a 
liberal  allowance  of  oats  and  began  to  pitch  clean  straw 
under  them,  which  he  turned  with  a  pitchfork  and  skuffed 
about  with  his  feet. 

"Why,  you  are  bedding  the  horses!"  exclaimed 
Howard. 

"And  why  not?"  queried  Jonathan  without  looking 
around.      "They  will  need  beds  as  well  as  3'ou." 

The  others  said  nothing,  but  glanced  curiously  from 
one  to  another  Their  host  seemed  to  regard  their  sud- 
den appearance  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  they  should 
not  tarry  beneath  his  roof  apparently  never  occurred  to 
him. 

In  a  short  time  the  horses  were  stabled  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  delighted  their  owner,  had  he  been  present. 
Jonathan  closed  the  great  doors  and  barred  them,  took 
a  lantern  in  each  hand  and  turned  toward  the  shed. 
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"This  way,'*  he  said,  briefly  and  the  three  followed, 
until  all  stood  in  the  kitchen. 

The  fire  was  burning  brightly  and  a  window  toward 
Bates  Hill  had  been  thrown  open,  allowing  the  cool  night 
breeze  to  come  in ;  for  -without  it  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  would  have  been  rather  oppressive. 

Jonathan  had  his  guests  remove  their  coats  and  in- 
sisted that  they  should  take  off  their  shoes  also.  At  this 
Dunbar  demurred  at  first.  It  struck  him  that,  should 
the  heroine  of  this  adventure  return,  he  would  prefer  to 
be  in  more  presentable  attire,  even  if  wet  through.  But 
his  host  would  take  no  refusal;  and  Jack,  following  the 
example  of  the  others,  complied.  Jonathan  drew  three 
comfortable  chairs  to  the  fire,  and  jn-esently  the  trio 
were  steaming  themselves,  to  the  evident  delight  of  the 
genial  old  farmer. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  idle.  Going  to  the 
**spring-room"  he  brought  forth  the  big  demijohn  and 
a  crock  of  butter.  Dipping  water  with  a  gourd  from  the 
barrel  in  the  corner,  he  filled  a  copper  kettle  with  the 
bright,  clear  fluid  and  suspended  it  by  a  crane  over  the 
tire.  The  three  men  watched  his  movements  in  inter- 
ested silence.  Presently'  the  kettle  began  to  sing  cheer- 
fully. Jonathan  poured  three  mugs  half-full  with  the 
boiling  water  and  then  tossed  the  contents  out  of  the 
window. 

"It  is  best  to  have  the  cups  hot,"  he  said. 

Then  he  half-filled  them  again,  added  sugar,  which  he 
stirred  with  the  toddy-stick  until  it  was  thoroughly  dis- 
solved, dropped  a  bit  of  butter  in  each  mug,  still  stirring 
industriously,  and  finally  added  a  generous  allowance  of 
the  rum  to  each.  He  passed  the  steaming  beverage  to 
his  guests  without  a  word,  but  with  a  look  that  plainly 
told  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  the  decoction. 

Dunbar,  Howard,  and  Buxton  sipped  rather  warily  at 
first,  but  speedily  acknowledged  to  themselves  that  their 
host  was  no  bungler  at  this  business. 

**By  Jove,  sir!"  exclaimed  Dunbar,  *'that  is  fit  for  the 
godsl" 

Buxton  and  Howard  were  not  less  enthusiastic,  while 
Jonathan  was  delighted. 
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After  a  while  a  door  opened  rather  cautiously,  and 
Mrs.  Prescott  entered,  followed  by  Ruth. 

The  three  men  rose  as  thej'  came  in. 

Ruth  had  exchanged  her  bespotted  dress  for  another, 
fresh  and  prim  as  one  could  wish  for  this  gentle  spirit  of 
the  hills. 

Dunbar  was  divided  between  admiration  of  her  beauty 
and  a  wild  desire  to  find  obscurity  for  his  feet. 

The  mother  and  the  young  girl,  however,  apparently 
paid  no  attention  to  the  undress  uniform  of  the  three 
travelers.  Ruth,  doubtless,  would  have  been  more  shy 
had  they  appeared  before  her  in  immaculate  costumes. 

Jonathan  introduced  the  three  with  no  effort  at  formal-^ 
ity. 

"Mother,  they  will  need  your  best  room  presently," 
he  said. 

'*It  is  quite  readj',  Jonathan,**  she  replied;  '*if  the 
gentlemen  will  pardon  us  for  giving  one  of  them  a  cot.** 

The  three  endeavored  to  disavow  any  intention  of  re- 
maining through  the  night,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Meanwhile  Ruth  lingered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  Suddenly,  glancing  out  of  the  window,  ''Father, 
there  is  a  light  in  the  old  Bates  "house  again!'*  she  ex- 
claimed. **And  now  it  has  disappeared,"  she  added,  as 
Jonathan  hurried  to  her  side. 

''Singular!"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "I  wonder  who 
can  be  prowling  around  there  to-night.*' 

"Then  you  have  neighbors?"  inquired  Dunbar. 

"Not  within  three  miles,'*  answered  Jonathan;  "and 
none  at  all  on  that  side  of  the  house.  That  building  up 
there  is  an  old  hulk,  rotting  these  twenty  years." 

"Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  light?"  persisted 
Dunbar. 

"I  don't  know,"  his  host  answered;  "coon-hunters, 
perhaps,  although  this  is  no  time  of  year  for  coons  and 
no  kind  of  a  night  for  hunters.  I  saw  the  light  myself 
just  before  you  came  up." 

Dunbar  glanced  at  the  two  detectives,  who  were  evi- 
dently as  interested  as  he. 

"How  far  is  it  from  here?"  Buxton  asked. 

"Just  up  the  side  hill  a  piece/*  replied  Jonathan. 
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"And  you  don*t  often  see  a  light  there?" 

**Never  before,  as  I  know  of." 

**How  would  you  reach  the  house  from  this  place?" 

**Well,  the  bridge  across  the  road  is  washed  away," 
replied  Jouathan,  "but  there  is  the  footbridge  across 
from  the  orchard,  if  it  hasn't  gone  with  the  other." 

**Mr.  Prescott, "  said  Buxton,  glancing  at  his  compan- 
ions and  reaching  for  his  shoes,  '*if  you  don't  object,  I 
think  we  will  go  over  to  the  old  Bates  house." 

Jonathan,  his  wife,  and  Ruth  started  back  in  amaze- 
ment. 

''Why,  what  for?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott. 

For  a  moment  Buxton  hesitated. 

"I  know  it  is  a  poor  return  for  your  kindness,"  he 
said  finally,  "but  truly  we  wish  to  go.  If  you  will  let 
us  have  a  lantern,  we  will  promise  to  return  shortlj'." 

"Look  here!"  Jonathan  exclaimed,  regarding  the  three 
suspiciously.  "Are  you  fellows  any  way  connected  with 
this  here  lumber  company?'* 

It  was  the  others'  turn  to  be  surprised,  and  all  promptly 
denied  anything  of  the  kind. 

Jonathan  seemed  relieved. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you're  bent  on  going,  I  won't  be 
one  to  stand  in  the  way.  But  it's  mighty  curious,"  he 
added,  puzzled. 

While  he  was  speaking  Dunbar  and  the  detectives 
hastily  put  on  their  coats  and  shoes. 

"We  are  only  travelers  out  for  adventure,"  Jack  said. 
"We  will  investigate  that  light  and  report  immediately." 

Jonathan  passed  the  lantern  to  Buxton,  who  extin- 
guished it. 

"Why,  wh&t's  that  for?"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

"We  will  take  it  along,  but  not  lighted,"  was  Buxton's 
only  reply. 

Jonathan  hardly  knew  what  to  say  as  he  opened  the 
door  into  the  woodshed. 

"You  can  go  through  the  barn,"  he  observed.  "I 
■will  show  you  the  door  into  the  orchard." 

In  a  moment  the  three  emerged  under  the  apple  trees 
and  their  guide  softly  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

"Those  fellows  are  a  curious  lot,"  he  said  to  his  "wife 
(md  daughter,  as  be  re-entered  the  kitchen. 
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Meanwhile  the  three  pushed  on  until  they  came  to  the 
footbridge,  which  they  found  intact.  The  rain  had 
ceased  and  the  moon  endeavored  to  peep  through  the 
parting  clouds.  Keeping  in  the  shade  of  occasional 
trees,  they  ascended  the  hill  as  noiselessly  as  possible  and 
presently  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  deserted  house. 
Its  aspect  was  dismal  and  forbidding,  and  Dunbar 
felt  that  never  before  had  he  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
such  utter  desolation. 

**Are  you  going  in?"  he  whispered  to  Buxton. 

For  answer  the  detective  stepped  tip-toe  upon  the 
threshold.  Dunbar  and  Howard  followed,  and  the  three 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  old  hall,  breathless  and  listen- 
ing. 

*'Hark!'*  whispered  Buxton. 

A  footstep  fell  overhead.  On  it  came,  the  midnight 
visitor  seeming  to  grope  his  way,  until  he  reached  the 
head  of  the  rickety  stairs.  Here  he  paused,  and  those 
below  could  hear  his  measured  breathing.  All  was  inky 
darkness  in  the  old  house.  The  three  men  held  their 
breath,  lest  their  presence  should  be  betrayed. 

A  moment  only,  and  the  footfall  began  to  descend  the 
stair. 

Dunbar  leaned  over,  placing  his  stalwart  frame  straight 
across  the  stairwaj',  in  an  attitude  to  trip  whoever  might 
come  down.  Howard  and  Buxton  nerved  themselves  for 
the  encounter. 

On  came  the  creeping  footstep,  until  with  a  cry  a  heavy 
body  fell  headlong  over  Dunbar's  shoulders,  straight  into 
\  the  clutches  of  his  two  companions. 

Four  powerful  hands  grasped  the  mysterious  intruder 
and  hurled  him  to  the  floor,  which  creaked  and  groaned 
under  the  heavy  weight. 

Dunbar  sprang  to  his  feet  and  in  an  instant  had  his 
knee  upon  their  captive's  breast,  while  Buxton  and  How- 
ard pinioned  his  arms. 

'"Strike  a  light!"  cried  Dunbar. 

Buxton  loosed  his  hold  long  enough  to  obey,  and  in  a 
moment  flasbed  the  lantern's  rays  full  in  the  face  of  the 
man  who  lay  there,  still  and  motionless. 

With  a  cry  of  horror  Dunbar  started  back. 
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"My  God!**  he  called  in  a  choking  voice,  hiding  his 
face  -svith  his  hands  to  shut  out  the  haggard  countenance 
and  detiant  eyes  of  the  one  who  lay  gazing  up  at  him. 

For  by  the  lantern's  flash  Jack  recognized  the  pale, 
familiar  features  of  Wiliard  Hampton. 


;^04  THE  SIGNOR. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   SIGNOR*S   CURIOSITY   SHOP. 

On  the  day  following  his  return  from  Idlehurst,  Victor 
Sandoval  Franca  remained  in  his  apartments  in  the  house 
in  McPherson  Square.  He  was  suffering  much  pain  and 
inconvenience  as  the  result  of  his  fierce  encounter  with 
Leo;  but  more,  he  was  aware,  from  his  heroic  method  of 
cauterizing  the  wounds  than  from  the  original  lacerations 
inflicted  by  the  dog.  Still,  as  he  moved  about  his 
rooms,  now  sitting  wrapt  in  thought,  now  burying  him- 
self in  some  book  and  as  hastily  laying  it  aside,  now 
pacing  meditatively  up  and  down,  turning  occasionally 
to  glance  at  a  number  of  singular  instruments  which  he 
had  strewn  about  the  room,  and  often  pausing  for  a 
momentary  examination  of  them,  an  onlooker  would  have 
said  that  he  was  wholly  oblivious  to  pain,  if,  indeed,  he 
could  have  had  any  cause  for  suffering.  His  left  hand 
was  bandaged,  but  nevertheless,  he  used  it  as  freely  as 
its  awkwardness  would  permit.  There  was  a  suggestion 
of  stiffness  about  the  left  shoulder,  but  aside  from  this 
the  Signor  was  apparently  robust  as  ever. 

He  had  breakfasted  in  bed  about  nine  o'clock,  after 
which  he  arose,  dressed  himself,  and  entered  the  front 
room  overlooking  the  park,  carefully  locking  the  door 
behind  him  and  likewise  securing  the  one  leading  into 
the  hall. 

"1  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,"  be  called  out  to  the 
housemaid,  who  presently  knocked  timidly.  ''If  any 
one  calls,  aside  from  the  few  who  are  always  admitted, 
say  that  I  am  not  in.*' 

The  Signer's  landlady  had  learned  from  experience 
that  her  tenant's  moods  must  be  respected,  and  on  his 
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part  he  was  confident  of  freedom  from  intrusion  when  he 
wished  to  be  alone.  Yet  there  were  those  for  whom  his 
door  was  always  open.  The  individual  who  presided  in 
the  hall  downstairs  had  come  to  know  them  very  well, 
and  invariably  ushered  them  in  with  a  distinction  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  scant  courtesy  shown  others  less 
favorably  regarded  by  the  autocrat  of  the  apartments 
above.  ^ 

Toward  10  o'clock  the  Signor  reclined  in  a  luxurious 
arm  chair  drawn  close  to  the  open  window.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  negligee  costume,  with  a  white  flannel  dress- 
ing-coat over  his  shoulders,  the  sleeves  of  which,  oddly 
enough,  were  cut  off  at  the  elbows.  His  shirt-sleeves 
were  rolled  back  over  these,  exposing  the  brawny  fore- 
arms, apparently  with  a  view  to  freedom  of  action,  re- 
gardless of  all  other  considerations.  As  he  sat  by  the 
window  he  held  in  his  lap  a  broad  sheet  of  heavy  paper, 
having  traces  of  red  and  white  dots  and  lines  on  a  back- 
ground of  solid  blue.  A  glance  over  his  shoulder  would 
have  proven  the  object  of  his  interest  to  be  a  chart  of  the 
heavens,  having  here  and  there  upon  its  surface  marks 
not  made  by  the  engraver,  but  evidently  placed  there  by 
the  hand  of  some  student  of  the  map. 

The  Signor  was  regarding  it  in  a  desultory  way,  now 
glancing  at  the  indicated  stars  for  a  moment  and  then 
leaning  his  head  back  and  gazing  steadfastly  toward  the 
ceiling.  Occasionally  he  spoke  aloud  in  a  low  voice,  for 
it  was  his  custom  thus  to  commune  with  himself  when 
alone  with  his  thoughts. 

On  a  table  nearby,  well  within  the  semi-circle  of  light 
that  streamed  in  at  the  large  bay-window,  stood  a  micro- 
scope, evidently  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and 
around  it  were  strewn  innumerable  paraphernalia  of  the 
student  in  that  particular  branch  of  science.  A  few  ^ 
feet  distant  the  library  table,  cleared  of  its  books  and 
papers,  held  a  small  and  delicately  constructed  electrical 
apparatus,  with  wires  extending  to  a  battery  standing 
upon  the  mantel.  There  was  also  a  druggist's  mortar  of 
more  than  ordinarj'  proportions,  half-filled  with  a  trans- 
lucent liquid.  Beside  this  was  an  alcohol  lamp  and  small 
vessels  of  copper,  some  of  which  were  lined  with  porce- 
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lain.  Then  there  were  several  small,  round,  wooden 
boxes,  the  conteDts  of  which  only  could  be  guessed. 
On  the  floor  beside  the  table  lay  a  photographic  camera, 
closed,  with  a  few  of  the  frames  containing  the  plates 
leaning  against  it.  The  singular  outfit  was  completed  by 
a  considerable  number  of  bottles  and  vials,  variously 
labelled  in  characters  known  only  to  the  chemist.  A 
cabinet,  however,  stood  at  one  side  of  the  room,  with  one 
of  its  doors  swung  partly  open,  reveaJing  an  assortment 
of  other  instruments,  whose  exact  nature,  although  evi- 
dently scientific?  could  hardly  be  determined  without 
careful  scrutiny. 

In  the  midst  of  this  curiosity  shop  the  Signor  appeared 
more  like  a  dreamer  than  an  investigator.  Certainly  he 
was  not  at  work.  His  employment  consisted  chiefly  of 
gazing  half-iudolently,  half-thoughtfully  from  one  to 
the  other  of  these  objects,  or  occasionally  rising  and 
pacing  to  and  fro,  pausing  now  and  then  simply  to  lay 
his  finger  on  this  or  that.  His  expression  at  such  times 
was  peculiar:  the  touch  was  one  of  affection,  as  if  he 
loved  each  and  all.  Then  he  would  return  to  the  big 
arm  chair  and  take  up  the  chart  again. 

Presently  he  spoke  in  the  low,  deep  voice  characteris- 
tic of  him  when  profoundly  moved. 

"Shadows!"  he  said,  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  chart; 
"mere  shadows — nebulae  quite  as  invisible  as  the  outlines 
of  the  spirit  itself — traces  of  mysteries  uurevealed  even 
by  the  telescope  itself — and  yet  they  exist!  The  camera 
has  caught  them,  and  here  thej- are,  to  prove  the  unseen!" 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  his  fingers  upon  several  of  the 
dots  which  had  been  marked  with  ink  or  lead  pencil  on 
the  chart. 

For  a  moment  he  relapsed  into  silence:  and  then, 
"Confound  it!"  he  exclaimed,  "here  is  the  reproduction 
of  an  image  never  beheld  by  mortal  eyes!  "Wonderful — 
yet  how  reasonable,  how  simple!  Some  doubters  tell 
us,"  he  went  on,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "that  we  cannot 
imagine  what  we  have  never  seen.  Yery  well..  Then  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  see,  and  stop  trying  to  imagine!" 
And  then,  rising  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  "I  shall 
show  them  yet  I" 
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For  a  time  he  ixaeed  to  jmd  fro,  Imt  inresentljr  paused 
orer  the  mortar  on  the  table.  Taking  np  one  of  the  Tials 
near  at  hand,  he  remored  the  cork  and  poured  a  small 
quantity  of  the  contents  into  the  bowl,  half-filled  with 
the  clear  liquid.  Instantly  there  was  a  commotion  in 
the  shallow  depths.  Idttle  glistening  particlea  began  to 
form  in  the  flnid,  moring  about  like  liring  things,  until 
all  felt  a  common  impulse  and  precipitated  themselTcs  to 
the  bottom,  where  they  united  in  a  Ehisin?  substance 
like  silver  or  polished  steeL 

The  Signor  smiled. 

''I  like  to  do  that,"  he  said,  leaning  orer  and  regard- 
ing the  proce^  of  the  new  formation  with  a  pleased  ex- 
pression. "I  beHere  I  hare  transformed  that  bit  <if 
metal  a  hundred  times.  How  certainly  each  atom  finds 
its  mate,  as  if  mored  by  actual  intelligenee!  And  yet 
fools  say  that  a  principle  is  destroyed  when  the  body  it 
inhabits  deserts  one  form  to  take  on  another!'* 

He  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  door  into  the  hall  and 
went  down  the  stairs^  He  was  gone  some  moments  and 
when  he  returned  carried  in  his  hand  a  narrow  wooden 
box,  which  he  held  by  a  strap  tacked  acroas  itw  The  box 
was  perhaps  a  foot  deep  and  of  about  the  same  width, 
eiidently  intended  to  stand  upright  upon  its  narrow  side, 
which  was  not  more  than  fiTO  inches  wide.  It  was  eri- 
dently  hesTy  and,  singularly  enough,  quite  damp,  for 
little  liquid  beads  shone  upon  it  and  occasionally  dripped 
to  the  floor,  as  if  from  moisture  colder  than  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room.  The  Signor  placed  the  box  on  the 
table,  unclasped  two  brass  hooks— one  at  the  top,  tiie 
other  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  narrow  sides — and  threw 
back  the  little  shutters  that  concealed  the  interior. 

Placing  his  hand  within,  he  drew  forth,  between  slides 
fastened  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  casse,  a  plate  of  ^ 
shining  metal,  half  an  inch  in  thickness;,  and  laid  it  flat  ^ 
on  the  table  upon  its  rough  surface.  The  exposed  surface 
was  polished  to  the  brightness  of  a  mirror  and  faithfully 
reflected  the  Signor's  image  as  he  stooped  orer  ii.  There 
was  not  tiie  least  suspicion  of  a  scratch  or  the  shadow  of 
any  mark  to  mar  its  smoothness^  The  Signor,  howerer, 
was  eTident^  UDflilisfied  with  ft  test  of  the  naked  eye. 
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Selecting  a  powerful  magnifyiDg  glass  from  the  array  of 
odds  and  ends  about  him,  be  beld  it  to  tbe  plate,  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  critical  examination  over  tbe  entire  surface 
for  some  moments.  Tben  belaid  tbe  glass  down  witb  an 
air  indicative  of  pleasure. 

Stooping  low,  be  breatbed  upon  one  corner  of  tbe 
plate.  Once,  twice,  tbrice  bis  warm  breatb  fell  upon ' 
tbe  chilly  metal,  and  gradually,  but  witb  increasing  dis-' 
tinctness,  there  appeared  the  outlines,  tben  the  perfect 
image,  of  a  coin.  Every  detail  v;as  plainly  visible,  as  if 
the  piece  were  buried  in  the  plate.  A  scientist  would 
have  recognized  at  once  the  interesting  if  simple  experi- 
ment of  Draper. 

Tbe  Signor  chuckled  with  delight. 

"Ah!"  be  exclaimed,  **tbe  reality  of  things  unseen  I 
It;  ia  fascinating!" 

He  resumed  bis  walk  up  and  down  tbe  room,  bis  bands 
deep  in  bis  pockets,  the  while  muttering  to  himself. 

''Admit  that  the  invisible  becomes  visible  under 
changed  conditions,"  be  murmured;  *'and  what  remains 
but  to  produce  those  conditions?  If  any  such  can  be 
produced  at  all,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  deny 
that  any  others  or  all  others  can  be  produced  with  care 
and  long,  patient  research.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  poorest 
experiment  proving  the  transformation  of  substances  or 
tbe  possibility  of  reviving  faded  pictures  is  the  strongest 
kind  of  evidence  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  recovery  of 
tbe  lost — no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  resurrection  of 
all  things  decayed  or  dissipated!  Alas!" — this  in  a 
mournful  voice — *'if  I  only  bad  back  those  days  witb  tbe 
young  convict  at  Buenos  Ayres!  Whatasubject!  "What 
an  opportunity!  ^Vby,  kind  Providence,  was  it  taken 
from  me?  But  the  fools!  the  dotards!  Old  Gomez  and 
bis  gang  of  prison-keepers!  AVbat  did  they  know  of 
science?  "Why,  they  could  bang  a  man!  They  knew 
enough  to  understand  that  a  rope  around  the  neck  and 
tben  a  fall  would  kill  one,  but  that  was  all!  Just  so 
much  they  know  about  the  body;  and  if  ever  they 
thought  of  spiritual  forms  it  was  to  run  away  in  terror 
of  a  ghost,  confess  their  sins  to  tbe  robber-priests  and 
pay  tbe  price  of  mental  quietude!     Oh,  tbe  supersti- 
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tious,  ignorant,  worthless  fools!  And  the  doctor!  He 
had  the  face  to  laugh  at  me — me!'* 

The  Signor  himself  here  broke  into  strange,  discordant 
laughter.  There  was  the  very  essence  of  bitterness  and 
biting  sarcasm  in  the  tones. 

**He  laughed  at  me!"  he  went  on.  ''Whj',  their  thick 
heads  were  fit  only  for  balls  to  throw  at  ten-pins!  Yet 
they  hanged  poor  Pizarro.  Yes,  they  killed  him,  and  the 
world  contained  one  criminal  less.  But  what  was  that? 
It  was  simply  the  revenge  of  fools,  who  could  not  under- 
stand what  I  would  have  explained  to  them.  It  was  as 
if  Socrates  stooped  to  whisper  philosophy  in  the  ear  of  a 
baby  idiot.  But  they  were  idiots  grown!  Ah,  I  wish  I 
could  have  choked  them  as  they  choked  poor  Pizarro!" 

The  Signor's  mood  was  vei-y  near  frenzy.  In  a  moment, 
however,  he  became  more  reflective. 

"Pizarro  and  I  stood  nearer  the  secrets  of  life  and  death 
than  any  two  that  ever  lived,"  he  said.  "Yet  they 
would  not  let  me  have  my  way.  God  knows  his  death 
was  as  certain  as  anything  mortal  and  yet  they  would 
not  let  me  experiment  upon  him.  Experiment?  Not 
that — it  was  no  experiment!  It  was  knowledge — abso- 
lute, certain,  logical,  scientific  knowledge!  But,  instead 
of  that,  they  took  him  and  hanged  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  dog  and  I  a  child!" 

Tears  stood  in  the  Signor's  ej-es — tears  of  anger  and 
humiliation.  After  a  while  he  calmed  himself,  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table  where  the  microscope  stood  and  sat 
down  before  the  fascinating  instrument.  Taking  up  a 
small,  round,  wooden  box,  he  unscrewed  the  cover,  placed 
a  square  of  glass  over  the  top  and  inverted  it.  Removing 
the  box,  a  tiny  speck  was  discernible  upon  the  surface  of 
the  glass.  The  latter  he  thrust  under  the  microscope, 
which  he  adjusted,  and  gazed  long  at  the  infinitesimal 
object.  After  a  while  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
gave  vent  to  his  pleasure. 

"Life  from  death!"  he  exclaimed.  "Gloving,  living 
— perhaps  breathing — atoms  from  a  mortifying  carcass! 
Decomposition  pregnant  with  regeneration!  Mould 
alive  from  matter  dead!  True!"  he  cried,  "'I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life!'  xind  thou,  God,  art  the  life 
of  the  Universe  1" 
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As  he  spoke  there  came  a  knock  upon  the  door  leading 
into  the  hall. 

I  **Come  in,  "Willard,  my  good  friend!"  cried  the 
Signor.  And  then,  in  an  impatient  undertone,  "Alas!  I 
forgot  that  the  door  was  locked." 

Instantly  he  crossed  the  room,  unlocked  the  door  and 
threw  it  open,  and  Willard  Hampton  stood  upon  the 
threshold. 

''How  did  you  guess  it  was  I?"  queried  he. 

"I  knew  it  as  well  as  if  you  were  here  in  the  room," 
replied  the  Signor.     "Come  in  and  sit  down." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SERIOUS    THEMES    AND    PHANTOM    PICTURES. 

On  the  night  of  his  return  from  the  exciting  events  at 
Idlehurst,  "Willard  Hampton's  state  of  mind  had  been 
more  than  ever  confused  by  the  perusal  of  the  note  from 
his  mysterious  correspondent,  which  he  had  found  upon 
his  dressing  table.  It  was  more  aggravating,  perhaps, 
than  the  last. 

**If  not  cowardice,  what,  then,  holds  you  back?"  it 
read.  * 'Prove  yourself,  sir.  It  is  an  opportunity  that 
must  be  grasped  to  be  appreciated." 

This  second  insinuation  of  timidity  on  his  part  stung 
him  to  the  quick,  while  the  mj^stery  surrounding  the 
authorship  and  purpose  of  the  notes — to  say  nothing  of 
the  strange  advertisement,  which  still  reposed  in  his 
vest  pocket — was  as  profound  as  ever.  His  first  impulse 
to  proceed  to  an  energetic  investigation  of  the  affair  was 
confirmed  upon  more  calm  reflection,  the  encouragement 
of  Elinore  Wilson  in  the  matter  being  no  slight  factor  in 
his  determination. 

That  very  night  he  penned  a  request  for  information 
to  the  postmaster  at  New  York.  It  was  an  appeal  for 
light  regarding  the  person  or  persons  who  might  be  the 
owners  of  Box  1187  in  the  New  York  post-office — the  box 
he  had  been  directed  to  address  by  the  terms  of  the 
advertisement  that  had  been  the  first  of  this  strange 
series  of  communications.  "It  is  best  to  be  cautious," 
he  thought.  *'There  is  no  necessity  for  answering  the 
advertisement  as  directed,  just  yet.  It  will  be  better  to 
learn  first,  if  possible,  who  or  what  is  behind  this  busi- 
ness. If  I  can  find  out  whom  I  am  addressing,  I  shall 
be  able  to  proceed  more  intelligently."     And  Hampton 
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rather  congratulated  himself  upon  this  prudent  begin- 
niDg. 

In  his  zeal  to  penetrate  the  mystery  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  the  reply  to  his  request  might  be  anything 
but  satisfactorj',  and  he  awaited  the  postmaster's  answer 
■with  confidence  that  he  was  now  on  the  eve  of  discover- 
ing something. 

Meanwhile  the  following  day  brought  him  to  Signor 
Franca's  door,  to  inquire  for  his  friend  and  express 
solicitude  for  his  complete  recovery  from  his  wounds. 

"Come  in,"  the  Signor  said  again,  as  Hampton  hesi- 
tated upon  the  threshold,  gazing  about  him  in  surprise 
occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  singular  objects  which  the 
apartment  contained.  Indeed,  from  where  he  stood  the 
scene  was  one  of  remarkable  confusion,  irreconcilable 
with  the  Signor's  well-known  reputation  for  immaculate- 
ness  and  order. 

The  Signor  laughed  at  "U'illard's  dismay. 

**I  am  having  a  little  session  with  puzzles  and  mj'ster- 
ies, "  he  said.  ** These  are  my  playthings, "  with  a  sweep 
of  the  arm  that  took  in  all  the  surroundings.  "Grown 
people  must  ha  e  their  toys  as  well  as  children.  Sit 
down  here,  and  I  will  show  you  mine." 

Reassured,  and  smiling  at  his  friend's  enthusiasm, 
Hampton  took  the  comfortable  chair  which  the  Signor 
pushed  toward  him. 

"First  of  all,"  he  said,  "how  is  the  shoulder?" 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  Signor.  "I  have  pain,  but  I 
don't  mind  it.  The  wounds  will  heal  very  nicely,  and  in 
a  few  days  I  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  that  great  brute's 
attempt  to  send  me  into  another  world.  This  hand  is 
rather  bothersome,"  he  continued,  "on  account  of  the 
bandage;  but  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be — thank 
Heaven  for  that!" 

"It  seems  strange,"  Hampton  said  thoughtfully. 
"^Yhat  could  have  possessed  the  dog?  Why,  he  behaved 
as  if  he  were  mad;  yet  it  is  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  was  not.  Usually  so  gentle,  too — kind  and  tract- 
able. One  might  have  expected  protection  from  him 
rather  than  attack.     I  can't  understand  it." 

The  Signor  laughed  quietly. 
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''I  told  you  that  the  dog  didn't  like  me,**  he  said. 
"Now  you  may  be  sure  that  Leo  had  a  spirit,  just  as  you 
or  I  have.  Indeed,  no  doubt  he  has  it  yet,  although  I 
have  done  away  with  the  old  manifestation  of  it.  I  have 
simply  removed  it  from  the  form  it  inhabited.  In  the 
spiritual  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  I  have  no 
doubt  there  exist  forces  inherently  antagonistic,  as  well 
as  others  inherently  congenial.  My  spirit  and  the  dog's 
were  simply  incompatible.  Being  only  a  brute,  he  was 
unable  to  restrain  himself.  He  could  not  help  attacking 
me,  any  more  than  I  could  resist  the  impulse  to  defend 
myself." 

**It  may  be  that  you  are  right,"  Hampton  said  reflec- 
tively. His  companion's  earnestness  when  on  a  topic  of 
this  nature  always  impressed  him.  **  *  Self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature,'  "  he  added.  *'There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  your  duty  to  defend  yourself.  Perhaps, 
according  to  your  theory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  dog's  right,  since  the  impulse  was  uDgovernable,  and, 
indeed,  a  very  part  of  him,  to  kill  you." 

''About  that,"  the  Signor  replied,  ''there  is  no  ques- 
tion. It  was  simply  my  mission  to  oppose  my  force  to 
his — with  the  result  that  his  was  overcome,  or,  rather, 
directed  to  another  channel ;  for  force  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. As  to  self-preservation  being  the  first  law  of 
nature,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  have  serious  misgiv- 
ings. At  least,  if  it  is  so,  it  is  a  human  law — not 
"ivine. " 

"Why,  how  so?"  exclaimed  Hampton.  This  unheard- 
of  proposition  puzzled  him  exceedingly. 

"See  here;  I  will  show  you,"  the  Signor  replied  ris- 
ing. He  went  over  to  the  table  where  the  microscope 
ttool,  uncovered  one  of  the  numerous  small  boxes  and 
took  from  it  a  living  worm  of  the  species  caterpillar. 

"Here  is  one  of  the  lepidopterous  insects,"  he  said. 
""We  shall  see  what  we  may  discover  from  it," 

He  held  the  ugly  thing  upon  its  back  on  a  square  of 
glass  and  with  a  tiny  instrument,  which,  as  far  as  Hamp- 
ton could  conclude,  might  have  been  a  knife  to  carve 
mosquitos  or  merely  a  metallic  thread,  proceeded  to  dis- 
sect it.     The   process   was  rather  long   and  extremely 
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delicate,  but  Hampton  observed  that  his  friend  was 
wonderfullj' expert  in  the  handling  of  it. 

After  a  "while  the  Signer  adjusted  minute  parts  of  the 
subject  to  the  instrument  and  regarded  them  through  the 
lenses  Tvith  careful  scrutiny. 

*' Place  your  eye  here,"  he  said,  drawing  back.  , 

Hampton  did  as  he  was  bidden.  j 

"Those  are  curious  forms!"  he  exclaimed,  intensely 
interested.  "I  see  something  like  the  outlines  of  a 
totally  different  structure,  independent  of  the  caterpillar.  ** 

"What  you  see  are  the  rudimentary  organs  of  the  but- 
terfly, "observed  the  Signor.  "I  will  tell  you  in  con- 
fidence, too,**  he  added  half  jokingly,  "that  it  is  not 
every  naturalist  who  can  expose  them  as  deftly  as  I  have 
done  at  this  stage  of  their  development." 

Hampton  looked  up  at  him  in  undisguised  admiration. 

"But  that  is  nothing,"  continued  the  Signor.  "Now, 
if  the  larva  were  nearing  the  comatose  condition  which 
precedes  the  birth  of  the  perfect  butterfly,  you  could 
observe,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  a  strange  process  go- 
ing on.  There  would  be  a  wasting  of  old  nerves  and 
muscles,  and  the  outlines  of  the  approaching  new  forma- 
tion would  be  plainly  visible.  You  would  remark  new 
points  of  attachment  for  muscles  j'et  in  embryo ;  there 
would  be  the  delicate  frame  of  a  new  nervous  system  and 
perhaps  the  first  suspicion  of  a  tiny  wing." 

"It  is  very  interesting — go  on!"  Hampton  exclaimed, 
as  the  Signor  paused. 

"Now,  then, "his  companion  continued,  "is  there  any- 
thing in  this  marvelous  development  to  prove  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature?  On  the  contrary, 
is  there  not  everything  to  disprove  it?  This  process  is 
death  to  the  caterpillar  and  life  to  the  butterfly;  yet 
tliere  is  no  resistance  of  the  former.  Instead  of  that,  the 
caterpillar  has  itself  nourished,  with  all  the  strength  of 
its  being,  the  very  rudiments  that  must  inevitably 
destroy  it.  This  has  been  going  on  from  the  verj-  first, 
f  :id  not  a  moment  of  its  life  has  been  spared  from  the 
work  of  hastening  its  transformation  At  length  it  falls 
in  peaceful  sleep,  and,  when  its  spirit  is  awakened,  lo! 
it  floats  on  "wings  of  wondrous  hues  among  the  flowers!" 
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Again  the  Signor  paused  and  regarded  "Willard  with  a 
look  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  interpret. 
»  **Is  not  this  evidence  that  not  self-preservation,  but 
'  self-transformation,  is  the  first  law  of  nature?"  he  asked. 
And  then,  without  waiting  for  reply,  "Take  the  decay 
of  all  growing  things,"  he  said.  "Death  has  no  terrors 
to  the  flowers  and  trees — nay,  they  court  it;  for,  when 
their  buds  and  leaves  rejoice  over  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  growth,  they  are  at  that  moment  hastening 
their  final  death.  The  principle  of  regeneration  within 
them  is  clamorous  for  freedom,  and  the  stately  old  tree 
or  the  frail  little  flower  willingly  gives  up  its  life  that  it 
may  be  manifested  anew  in  countless  forms.  Why,  if 
self-preservation  were  the  first  law  of  nature,  there  would 
be  only  one  form  in  all  the  world!  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  the  fear  of  death,  the  desire  to  retain  the  body, 
so  universal  in  the  human  race,  is  an  illusion  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  true  tendency  of  the  spirit.  The 
mind  is  beset  by  unreasonable  doubts  and  terrors,  founded 
upon  superstition  begot  by  false  teachings  and  doctrines 
repugnant  to  the  scheme  of  nature.  Mark  you  that  a 
helpless  infant  has  no  desire  to  live.  It  exists  from  the 
principle  of  growth  only,  unassisted  by  any  mental  oper- 
ations.  So,  also,  when  a  mature  person  reaches  a  certain 
point  of  exhaustion — which  is  simply  when  the  spirit  is 
about  to  take  its  natural  course,  unimpeded  by  the  op- 
position of  purely  physical  force — there  is  no  desire  to 
escape  death.  It  is  only  when  mortality  struggles  for 
the  supremacy  that  we  hold  on  to  life  with  frenzy.  Yet 
I  all  the  time  the  mortal  frame  is  nourishing  the  immortal 
soul  within  it  and  preparing  it  for  the  final  exit,  just  as 
this- caterpillar's  life  encourages  its  death  and  hastens 
the  advent  of  the  butterfly.  And  when  the  conditions 
are  ripe,  the  change  comes  and  the  idea  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  happy  transformation." 
AYhile  speaking  the  Signor  kept  his  gaze  almost  con- 
stantly on  Hampton's  face.  The  latter  was  seated 
before  the  telescope,  leaning  back  in  the  chair  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude,  while  the  Signor  stood  over  him, 
calm,  self-possessed,  and  intensely  serious,  punctuating 
his  remarks  now  and  then  with  gestures  of  remarkable 
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grace  and  speakinj;  all  the  tirae  in  a  low,  musical  voice, 
plaintively,  as  if  he  were  reasoning  with  a  child.  Hamp- 
ton felt  the  gaze,  and  his  faculties  seemed  lulled  by  it. 
Indeed,  the  personal  magnetism  of  the  Signer  was  very 
great;  almost  involuntarily  Hampton  found  himself 
thinking  as  he  thought,  accepting  the  singular  theories 
advanced  with  implicit  confidence  in  their  reliability, 
and  listening  in  a  state  of  gentle  contentment  and  repose. 

The  Signor  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  spoke  on. 

"But  it  is  not  transformation  alone  that  proves  the 
readiness  with  which  all  things  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions  and  new  environments,"  he  said.  *'We  have 
transformations  and  re-transformations — bodies  passing 
into  a  state  entirely  different  from  their  first,  and  then, 
under  anew  impulse,  returning  to  the  former  state,  again 
assuming  the  old  outlines,  veritably  resurrecting  them- 
fielves  from  the  dead.** 

The  Signor  took  the  bowl  containing  the  liquid  and 
the  piece  of  metal  and  held  it  before  Hampton's  eyes. 

"This  metal,'*  he  said,  "a  little  while  before  you  came 
was  in  solution.  The  addition  of  a  common  chemical  at 
once  precipitated  its  invisible  elements,  forming  parti- 
cles that  solidified  at  the  bottom,  and  the  metal  again 
took  on  its  original  form.  It  is  very  simple,  but  to  me 
wonderfully  suggestive.  I  am  led  to  ask,  What  may  we 
not  expect  from  transformation  into  one  form  and  then  a 
return  to  the  old  state,  if  only  the  proper  conditions  to 
produce  these  marvelous  changes  are  at  our  command? 
Applying  the  natural  law  to  the  spiritual  world,  may  we 
not  reasonably  infer  that  the  departed  soul  may,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  be  affected  by  that  which  influenced  it 
in  its  former  physical  environment?" 

The  Signor  left  his  listener's  side  for  a  moment  and 
crossed  over  to  tlie  table  on  which  lay  the  metal  plate, 
now  wholly  without  trace  of  the  picture  he  had  produced 
upon  its  smooth  surface  just  a  moment  before  Hampton 
entered. 

"But,  happily,  we  are  able  to  deal  with  things  more 
subtle  than  coarse,  common  substances,"  he  said. 
"Come  here  a  moment  and  breathe  on  this  plate  where  I 
indicate." 
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Hampton  went  to  him,  noticing  the  glossy  plate  for  the 
first  time.  The  Signor  pointed  to  the  upper  right  hand 
corner,  and  '\Yillard  stooped  over  and  breathed  gently 
upon  the  glistening  surface. 

Instantly  the  shadow  of  a  key  began  to  develop  and 
presently  the  outlioes  became  perfect. 

*'How  very  pretty!"  Hampton  exclaimed.  "It  is  like 
the  return  of  a  dream!" 

"The  experiment  is  even  more  suggestive  than  beauti- 
ful," replied  the  Signor.  "The  real  key,  of  which  this 
is  onlj^  the  shadowy  representation — a  phantom  key,  as 
it  were — I  placed  upon  this  cold,  polished  metal  more 
than  two  months  ago.  I  breathed  on  the  plate,  and, 
after  the  moisture  had  evaporated,  withdrew  the  key. 
The  most  powerful  glass  ever  made  could  discover  no 
trace  of  its  form.  Yet,  now,  after  many  days  have 
elapsed,  by  simply  breathing  on  the  surface  again,  you 
recall  the  vanished  image;  and  behold!  we  prove  the 
permanence  of  a  shadow,  as  if  a  spirit  had  been  summoned 
from  another  world!" 

Hampton  was  impressed  by  the  thought. 

"If  a  man's  soul  were  visible,"  he  said,  "it  might 
really  seem  that  proper  influences  could  recall  if  after  it 
had  seemed  to  disappear  forever." 

"If  it  were  visible!"  exclaimed  the  Signor.  "And  why 
not  visible,  under  the  correct  conditions?  It  would  not 
be  any  more  wonderful  than  the  apparition  of  this  key, 
and  infinitely  beyond  it  in  the  great  purposes  of  life! 
The  value  of  a  soul  compared  with  the  value  of  a  picture 
would  seem  to  suggest  the  folly  of  supposing  that  the 
latter  may  be  restored  to  sight,  after  it  has  been  once  dis- 
sipated, while  the  former  must  remain  forever  among  the 
unseen!" 

The  Signor  changed  his  tone. 

"But  come,"  he  said,  "would  you  have  another  one? 
Then  breathe  upon  this  corner  over  a  little  larger  space 
than  before." 

Hampton  did  as  directed  and  presently  another 
shadowy  figure  began  to  manifest  itself.  He  bent  low 
over  the  plate,  endeavoring  to  make  out  the  outline. 
Suddenly  he  drew  back,  startled.     The  picture  was  an 
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impression  of  many  of  the  too  familiar  figures,  raised  in 
silver  upon  one  side  of  the  hilt  of  the  "Holland  dagger.*' 

"Heavens,  Signor!"  he  exclaimed.  **Isn't  that  rather 
a  ghastly  subject  of  experiment?" 

"Not  when  I  adopted  it,"  replied  the  Signor.  "That 
shadow  was  there  long  before  the  dagger  obtained  such 
fearful  significance  in  our  eyes.  I  am  sorry  if  it  startled 
you.  Come,  we  will  have  no  more  of  it.  You  will  begin 
to  think  me  full  of  nothing  but  fancies  and  riddles.  Let 
us  sit  down  now  and  have  a  quiet  smoke." 

Hampton  felt  a  strange  sensation  of  relief  come  over 
him,  as  if  a  burden  had  been  lifted  from  his  spirit.  He 
recalled  the  last  and  only  time  he  had  experienced  the 
same  feeling — the  night  at  Idleburst  and  the  moment 
when  the  Signor  finished  expatiating  upon  his  views  of 
life  and  death  and  immortality  after  his  powerful  recital 
of  the  poem  "To  the  Sleeping  Child."  Mentally  com- 
paring the  influence  which  the  Signor's  moods  seemed  to 
have  had  upon  him  on  these  two  occasions,  he  was  struck 
with  the  thought  that  the  second  impression  was  more 
profound  than  the  first. 

Meanwhile  the  two  friends  lounged  in  their  chairs  be- 
side the  open  window  and  filled  the  room  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  Signor's  excellent  cigars,  while  they  charmed 
the  moments  away  with  conversation  of  a  lighter  vein. 
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''box  1187." 

The  next  day  Hampton  expectantly  awaited,  hoping  it 
would  bring  a  reply  to  his  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  mys- 
terious New  York  post-office  box  which  he  had  been 
directed  to  address,  if  he  would  communicate  person- 
ally with  the  author  of  the  series  of  missives  which  had 
lately  so  perplexed  him.  In  this  hope  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed, but  the  nature  of  the  postmaster's  polite  answer 
was  far  from  gratifying. 

Toward  afternoon  the  letter  came. 

*'Now,"  thought  Willard,  "we  shall  have  something 
definite  to  work  upon;"  and  he  congratulated  himself 
that  he  had  not  walked  directly  into  the  snare  by  ad- 
dressing the  unknown  "Solomon"  of  the  advertisement, 
but  had  taken  this  more  prudent,  if  'round-about, 
method  of  learning  the  identity  of  his  correspondent. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  much  chagrin  that  he  devoured 
this  official  communication.  The  postmaster  at  New 
York  felt  much  regret  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
was  obliged  to  deny  Mr.  Hampton's  request  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  ownership  of  Box  1187.  Post-office 
boxes  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  private  property,  and  it 
was  not  customary  in  the  department  to  give  out  such 
information,  except  upon  official  representations  based 
upon  grounds  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
public  service.  If  Mr.  Hampton  had  such  grounds  for 
his  inquiry,  the  authorities  would  be  happy  to  consider 
them,  and  a  more  satisfactorj'  reply  would  doubtless  then 
be  forthcoming. 

Hampton  impatiently  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand 
and  threw  it  in  the  waste  basket. 
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*'It  was  absurd  in  me  not  to  think  of  that  before/*  he 
said  to  himself. 

Yet  an  explanation  to  the  detective  service  of  the 
department,  or  to  any  other  official  circle,  was  the  very 
thing  he  was  just  now  least  inclined  to  enter  upon.  The 
affair  might  be  a  joke  that  would  make  him  the  laughing 
stock  of  whomsoever  he  might  drag  into  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  involve  delicate  complications  which 
he  would  not  be  disposed  to  confide  to  the  heartless 
police.  Hampton  could  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  original  advertisement  and  both  of  the  mysterious 
notes  that  followed  so  closely  upon  it  came  from  a 
woman.  In  such  a  case  he  was  determined  to  be  wary. 
Moreover,  official  investigation  was  likely  to  end  in  pub- 
licity, whether  the  matter  should  prove  to  be  serious  or 
trifling;  and  this  was  a  prospect  he  could  not  contem- 
plate with  pleasure. 

*'Confound  it!"  he  exclaimed.     "What  next?" 

Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  no  step  remaining  except 
that  suggested  by  the  advertisement — to  communicate 
directly  with  the  unknown  ''Solomon."  Throwing  his 
prudent  scruples  to  the  winds,  he  sat  down  and  penned  a 
brief  note. 

"It  is  neither  cowardice  nor  disinclination  to  enter 
upon  anything  consistent  with  honor,  that  has  thus  far 
deterred  me  from  replying  to  your  strange  advertise- 
ment," he  wrote.  *'I  assume  that  the  newspaper  and 
the  notes  with  which  I  have  been  favored  from  some  fair 
but  unknown  hand  emanate  from  one  and  the  same 
source.  To  say  that  the  affair  has  not  aroused  my  curi- 
osity, would  be  to  speak  falsely.  Yet  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  I  am  not  to  be  inveigled  into  anything 
dishonorable,  nor  do  I  court  social  entanglements  for  the 
sake  of  the  excitement  that  may  be  in  them.  I  must 
add,  also,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any- 
thing humorous  in  the  work  of  an  anonymous  letter 
writer,  but  shall  always  regard  such  a  misdirected  con- 
ception of  wit  more  as  an  insult  than  a  joke.  Whoever 
you  are,  if  you  now  interpret  my  attitude  aright,  and 
are  prepared  to  explain  yourself  in  terms  worthy  of  a 
gentleman  and  for  a  purpose  worth  your  time  and  my 
attention,  I  am  at  your  service." 
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This  epistle  Hampton  twice  read  over  carefully,  before 
he  signed  his  name  in  full.  Then  he  sealed  it,  address- 
ing, **Solomon,  Box  1187,  New  York,"  and  himself 
dropped  it  in  the  mail-box. 

Two  days  of  suspense  followed,  and  on  the  third  there 
came  to  the  young  man's  office  a  letter  that  completely 
upset  all  his  calculations.  The  envelope  bore  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  well-known  firm  of  dealers  in  leather 
and  hides  at  New  York,  and  Hampton  opened  it  with  no 
other  thought  than  that  it  contained  matters  of  purely 
business  interest. 

His  amazement  was  profound  when  he  drew  forth  his 
own  note  to  his  mysterious  correspondent,  together  with 
a  brief  type-written  page  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  firm 
aforesaid. 

'*We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,"  the  latter  said, 
**that  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  purport  of  the 
inclosed  communication.  Obviously,  there  is  an  error 
in  the  address.  It  cannot  possibly  be  intended  for  us, 
and  therefore  we  take  the  liberty  of  returning  it  here- 
with.    Yery  respectfully,"  etc.,  etc. 

Hampton  gasped  in  astonishment.  Thinking  that  per- 
haps he  had  made  a  blunder  in  directing  his  note,  he 
turned  to  the  address  he  had  written  upon  it.  It  was 
unquestionably  "Box  1187,"  and  a  consultation  of  the 
little  advertisement  in  his  pocket  proved  what  he  very 
well  knew — that  he  had  forwarded  his  noteto*'Solomon" 
exactly  as  directed. 

A  flush  of  anger  came  over  his  face. 

*'This  is  too  humiliating!"  he  exclaimed.  ''The 
whole  thing  is  the  freak  of  some  idle  busy-body!  The 
address  was  a  fiction,  and  the  advertisement  and  the 
notes  the  work  of  some  idiot  who  could  find  nothing 
better  to  do  than  bother  decent  people  with  his  imbecil- 
ity I  And  here  I  have  made  an  ass  of  myself  with  these 
good  people  in  New  York  and  am  none  the  wiser  for  it!" 

He  paced  the  floor  of  his  little  office  in  exceedingly  bad 
humor.  It  was  evident  that  however  he  might  persuade 
himself  that  the  incident  was  at  an  end,  he  was,  if  possi- 
ble, more  than  ever  interested  by  the  mystery  surround- 
ing it.     It  is  quite  as  unpleasant  to  be  made  the  butt  of 
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ridicule  as  to  be  caught  by  something  more  serious;  and 
in  this  case  the  fact  that  he  was  innocent  of  responsibility 
'  for  his  present  state  of  mind,  as  well  as  totally  ignorant 
of  the  real  cause  of  it,  was  particularly  aggravating. 

''Well,"  be  exclaimed,  "one  thing  is  certain!  I  have 
done  with  it!  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  business! 
If  any  more  notes  or  fool  advertisements  come  in  that 
elegant  feminine  scrawl,  they  go  into  the  waste  basket!" 

But  even  while  he  spoke  he  knew  very  well  that  his 
determination  was  far  from  resolute.  Indeed,  it  was 
probable  that  his  curiosity  was  aroused  more  than  ever. 

All  day  long  he  strove  to  keep  the  affair  out  of  his 
thoughts.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  but  he  succeeded  in  it 
fairly  well  until  toward  evening,  when  it  was  brought 
back  to  him  with  redoubled  force. 

Pie  had  half  determined  to  refresh  himself  with  a  flying 
trip  down  the  river  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  expecting  to 
leave  "Washington  late  in  the  afternoon;  when,  upon  re- 
turning to  his  lodgings  to  prepare  for  the  journey,  he 
found  awaiting  him  still  another  epistle  from  the  anony- 
mous source.  Its  contents  were  not  calculated  to 
restore  his  peace  of  mind. 

**You  have  had  the  fortitude  to  answer  at  last,"  it 
read.  ''Do  not  be  surprised  that  the  terms  of  your  reply 
are  correctly  surmised,  if  not  accurately  known.  I  ac- 
cept any  conditions  you  may  impose.  Your  mission  is 
not  only  honorable,  but  glorious.  Yet  before  revealing 
myself  and  proclaiming  the  vital  purpose  of  this  corre- 
spondence, it  is  well  that  your  courage,  as  well  as  your 
sincerity,  should  be  put  to  the  test.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  follow  my  directions  im- 
plicitly. Upon  a  sign  from  me  you  will  presently  leave 
the  city  and  go  whither  you  will  be  directed,  do  what 
you  are  instructed  to  do  and  take  no  thought  of  anything 
except  strict  obedience.  In  order  to  assure  you  that  no 
danger  is  intended  to  beset  you,  either  in  person  or  in 
property,  you  will  leave  Washington  without  money. 
Funds  will  be  supplied  you  in  ample  sufficiency,  wher- 
ever you  may  be.  As  a  further  safeguard — to  yourself, 
not  to  others — you  will  go  unarmed.  Upon  the  errand 
you  will  have  in  view  the  possession  of  any  weapon  would 
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be  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  that  you  may  stand 
in  need  of  such  a  thing.  You  will  be  as  safe  as  if  you 
remained  in  your  bed. 

^'Secondly,  if  you  attempt  to  place  this  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  police,  or  endeavor  in  any  way  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  my  identity  other  than  by  your  own  single 
efforts,  the  result  will  be  your  own  confusion  and  the 
utter  annihilation  of  your  fondest  hopes  Be  assured 
that  I  love  you,  but  know  that  a  certain  other  never  will, 
if  you  falter  now  in  this  momentous  business.  Choose 
now  what  course  you  will  take. 

**Whither  you  are  to  go,  and  when,  ask  not.  You  will 
know  from  me  all  that  is  necessary,  when  the  time  comes- 
Your  departure,  however  will  not  be  long  delayed,  nor 
your  stay  away  protracted." 

These  lines  Hampton  read  with  feverish  interest  that 
increased  as  he  drew  near  the  close  of  the  letter.  At  the 
words,  *'Be  assured  that  I  love  you,  but  know  that  a  cer- 
tain other  never  will  if  you  falter  now,"  an  angry  flush 
overspread  his  face  and  he  paused  to  read  the  sentence  a 
second  time. 

All  thought  of  the  contemplated  trip  down  the  river 
immediately  left  him  and  his  old  determination  to  probe 
the  mystery  to  the  bottom  seized  him  with  a  stronger 
hold  than  ever.  He  read  the  note  again  and  again,  until 
he  was  nearly  able  to  speak  the  words  from  memory. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  counsel  of  a  judi- 
cious, disinterested  friend  ought  to  prove  valuable  in 
this  contingency.  Instinctively  he  thought  of  Signer 
Franca,  who  had  been  frequently  in  his  mind  since  yes- 
terday. A  powerful  impulse  possessed  him  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  his  keen-sighted  companion  of  the 
day  before,  who  seemed  to  be  so  much  at  home  with 
mysteries. 

**Perbaps  the  Signer's  familiarity  with  the  unseen  will 
assist  me  in  locating  this  correspondent  whom  I  have 
never  beheld,"  he  thought,  smiling  at  the  idea. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  Franca's  genius  would  hardly 
extend  to  the  solution  of  such  practical  problems,  but, 
nevertheless,  Willard  concluded  to  seek  his  advice. 
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Gathering  together  the  various  samples  of  penmanship 
Nvith  which  he  had  been  favored  by  the  fair  unknown  one 
who  declared  her  love  for  him  ao  frankly,  he  hastened  to 
the  Signer's  lodgings,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  his  friend  just  starting  out  for  an  evening  stroll. 
Hampton  volunteered  to  accompany  him,  expressing  his 
preference  for  out-of-doors,  in  view  of  the  heat  that  had 
baked  the  houses  of  the  city  to  an  oven-like  temperature 
during  the  day. 

Beginning  with  the  hour  he  received  the  marked  paper 
containing  the  curious  advertisement,  Hampton  unfolded 
to  his  companion  the  succeeding  incidents  of  the  affair 
up  to  the  present  time,  closing  with  the  letter  received 
but  a  short  time  since. 

The  Signor  was  astounded  at  the  recital.  He  could 
with  difficulty  recall  the  nature — much  less  the  wording 
of  the  advertisement  as  Jack  Dunbar  had  read  it  to  the 
group  of  friends  around  the  luncheon  table  at  the  Hotel 
Holland.  The  subsequent  tragic  discovery  of  young  Sam 
Holland's  body  had  completely  driven  it  out  of  his  mind. 

Hampton  refreshed  his  memory  with  the  original  clip- 
ping, which  the  Signor  returned  with  the  remark,  **I  re- 
member it  now.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  bit  of  paper, 
highly  suggestive  of  comedy,  but  rather  monotonous,  I 
imagine,  when  so  frequently  and  mysteriously  brought  to 
your  notice." 

''Taking  the  notes  and  the  advertisement  together, 
what  do  you  make  of  them?'*  Hampton  asked.  He  had 
endeavored  to  answer  the  same  question  himself  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  now  propounded  it  to  the  Signor  in 
something  like  despair. 

**Just  now,"  the  latter  replied,  ''we  can  afford  to  dis- 
miss them  all  from  our  consideration,  with  the  exception 
of  this  note,  received  to-day.  Your  anonymous  one  is 
now  becoming  more  definite  in  his  terms — or  her  terms,  I 
should  say." 

"You  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  notes  were 
written  by  a  woman  and  by  the  same  hand?"  queried 
Hampton. 

"Not  the  slightest,"  replied  the  Signor.  "A  man 
must  be  a  consummate  penman  to  imitate  a  woman's  hand 
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■with  that  ease  and  perfection.  Still,  a  man  might  be 
behind  the  affair,  for  all  that." 

The  idea  was  rather  new  to  Hampton. 

"That  would  require  two,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

**Yes — or  more,"  assented  Franca,  *'but  I  don't  think 
it  probable.  The  scheme,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  con- 
ducted in  manlike  fashion.  I  think  it  shows  a  woman's 
love  of  intrigue.  Now  here  we  have  something  worthy 
of  dissection,"  he  continued,  holding  up  the  most  recent 
letter. 

The  two  were  proceeding  aimlessly,  without  any 
destination  in  view. 

**This  letter  contains  an  insight  into  your  correspond- 
ent's character  not  apparent  in  the  others,"  the  Signer 
went  on.  "In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  distinct  threat. 
You  are  told  that  you  will  consult  the  police  at  your 
peril.  That  would  have  no  influence  upon  me,  if  I  were 
the  one  interested.  At  this  time  I  would  not  consult  the 
police  in  any  event,  threats  or  no  threats.  That  may  be 
necessary  later  on,  but  I  can't  see  any  good  to  be  derived 
from  it  now.  Then  there  is  this  frank  declaration  that 
your  correspondent  loves  you,  coupled  with  the  insinua- 
tion that  a  third  person  may  be  interested  in  that  fact- 
mere  chatter,  I  presume." 

Hampton  blushed  slightly,  but  said  nothing.  The 
Signer  did  not  look  at  him. 

"We  must  take  this  declaration  of  love  for  what  it  is 
worth — nothing,"  he  continued.  "Then  we  have  the 
rather  surprising  proposition  that  you  must  leave  the 
city  without  money — that  funds  will  be  forthcoming 
from  some  mysterious  source,  wherever  you  may  be. 
That  looks  to  me  decidedly  suspicious.  To  supply  you 
with  money,  in  sums  greater,  perhaps,  than  you  would 
require,  might  be  a  scheme  to  place  you  under  heavy 
financial  obligations  to  the  anonymous  one.  That  might 
prove  embarrassing.  Again,  the  intention  might  be  to 
get  you  off  somewhere  without  means  to  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  accept  the  face  of  the  proposition  it 
certainly  seems  fair.  At  least,  it  precludes  the  idea  of 
robbery  and  suggests  that  there  really  may  be  some  re- 
spectable motive  behind  all  this.  A  villain  would  hardly 
have  use  for  a  victim  without  money." 
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The  Signor  paused.  Presently,  '*Tou  certainly  have 
no  personal  enemy,"  he  said,  thoughtfully. 

**Not  one  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know,"  replied 
Hampton. 

*'Even  had  you  one  who  threatened  your  safety, 
revenge  is  too  easy  in  these  times  to  have  such  a  long 
preamble  as  this,"  the  Signor  said. 

*'How  do  you  account  for  the  apparent  knowledge  of 
the  letter-writer  that  I  had  actually  addressed  the  post- 
office  box  at  New  "York?"  Hampton  asked- 

This  feature  of  the  case  had  puzzled  him  extremely. 

''That  is  a  hard  one!"  exclaimed  the  Signor  laughing. 
"Eeally,  you  have  counted  too  much  upon  me,  if  you  ex- 
pect me  to  answer  that." 

''Frankly  then,  regarding  the  thing  from  first  to  last, 
what  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place?" 

"I  would  do  exactly  what  my  correspondent  advised." 

Hampton  was  surprised  at  the  quickness  of  the  reply. 

"I  believe  I  shall  do  it,"  he  said  meditatively. 

"And  why  not?"  the  Signor  urged.  "You  are  young 
and  strong,  have  ample  leisure  and  no  family  ties  to 
interfere.  Adventure!  "Why,  it  is  the  spice  that  makes 
life  tolerable  to  one  situated  as  you  are.  Upon  my 
word,  I  would  go  with  you — to  the  end  of  the  earth,  if 
need  be — if  only  your  unkind  correspondent  had  been 
good  enough  to  give  me  an  invitation!" 

"Let  us  ignore  that  thoughtlessness,"  Hampton  said, 
smiling  at  the  thought  of  company  in  whatever  might 
befall  him.  "Why  should  you  not  go  with  me,  if  go  I 
must?" 

"It  would  never  do,"  the  Signor  answered  seriouslj'. 
" 'Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.'  This  is  exclusively 
your  affair.  But  promise  me  you  will  let  me  know  your 
progress  from  time  to  time." 

Hampton  promised,  and  so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTEK  XXVni. 

AT    THE     SPRING. 

Several  days  passed,  bringing  Hampton  no  new  revela- 
tions from  the  unknown  one.  However,  he  lacked  no 
faith  that  his  mysterious  correspondent  would  eventually 
renew  her  activity.  The  manner  in  which  the  last  anony- 
mous letter  had  followed  so  closely  upon  his  chagrin  at 
having  been  led  into  the  embarrassment  involved  in  his 
reply  to  the  advertisement,  convinced  him  that  he  need 
have  no  [fear  of  being  deserted  now.  The  person  evi- 
dently had  a  way  of  biding  his  or  her  own  time,  and 
Hampton  concluded  that  for  him  the  part  of  wisdom  was 
to  cultivate  patience  and  await  the  issue,  undisturbed  by 
constant  expectancy,  but  prepared  for  emergencies. 

Meanwhile  he  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity  to  avail 
himself  of  an  invitation  to  tea  at  Idlehurst,  which  reached 
him  from  Mrs.  Wilson  through  his  friend  John,  losing 
none  of  its  cordiality  in  the  latter's  conveyance  of  it.  Of 
course,  Signor  Franca  had  been  included,  but  John  was 
disappointed  to  learn  that  he  was  out  of  the  city  for  that 
day  and  night.  Accordingly  it  was  arranged  between 
himself  and  Hampton  that  they  would  drive  out  together 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  return  by  moonlight,  if  ^^'ilh^^d 
would  not  conclude  to  stay  over  night,  as  he  was  urged 
to  do.  This,  however,  he  declined,  pleading  an  early 
morning  engagement.  But  the  fact  was  that  he  was' 
restrained  from  accepting  the  latter  invitation,  of  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  eager 
to  avail  himself,  more  from  the  thought  that  perhaps  the 
evening  might  bring  the  expected  message  from  his 
obscure  correspondent  than  from  any  demands  of  busi- 
^ess, 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  was  moved  to  make  his  stay  as 
long  as  might  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  interview  alone 
with  Elinore.  She  would  doubtless  be  interested  in  the 
last  mysterious  communication  he  had  received,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  learn  whether  her  advice  concerning  it 
would  be  similar  to  the  Signer's.  The  hope  that  per- 
haps she  might  express  more  than  ordinary  solicitude  for 
any  danger  he  might  encounter  through  a  too  confiding 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  strange  errand  upon 
which  he  was  likely  to  embark,  spurred  him  on  to  lay 
the  whole  matter  of  his  future  conduct  before  the  girl  he 
loved. 

*'If  she  seemed  to  care  for  me, "he  thought,  *'it  would 
be  worth  risking  any  peril  to  make  sure  of  it.'* 

Upon  reaching  Idlehurst  in  company'  with  John, 
Hampton  found  the  family  prepared  to  serve  tea  on  the 
lawn  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  house  A  more 
delightful  spot  for  the  evening  meal  could  not  be 
imagined.  The  shade  and  the  country'  breezes  were 
particularly  grateful  after  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day 
in  town,  while  the  big,  reclining  camp-chairs,  the  rugs 
strewn  about  on  the  grass  and  the  snowy  linen  of  the  tea- 
table  suggested  ease  and  refreshment  very  agreeable  to 
one  who  had  just  driven  several  miles  over  a  hot  and 
dusty  road. 

*'It  is  too  bad  that  we  miss  the  pleasure  of  Signer 
Franca's  company,"  Mrs.  Wilson  said,  after  more  formal 
greetings  to  her  guest  and  a  motherly  kiss  bestowed  upon 
her  son.  '* Nevertheless,  we  will  make  the  best  of  it, 
knowing  that  at  least  he  is  not  detained  by  his  wounds." 

Margaret  sat  a  short  distance  from  her  mother,  fanning 
herself  and  dividing  her  attention  between  the  new- 
comers and  her  infant  son,  who  sprawled  on  the  ground 
at  her  feet,  occasionally  emitting  the  most  approved  eiac- 
ulations  of  delight  known  to  his  limited  vocabulary,  and 
tugging  at  his  mother's  dress 

Hampton  assured  the  mother  and  daughter  of  the 
Signer's  continued  progress. 

*'Why,"he  exclaimed,  *'the  very  day  after  he  left  you, 
still  in  the  doctor's  charge,  I  found  him  in  his  rooms 
quite  oblivious  to  any  unpleasant  consequences  of  thQ 
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fight.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  suffered  no  paiu 
and  very  little  inconvenience." 

As  he  spoke,  Elinore  approached,  coming  across  the 
lawn  from  the  great  porch.  Erect  and  graceful,  with  a 
carriage  singularly  nohle  in  its  gentility,  and  a  modesty 
of  demeanor  sweetly  befitting  her  innocent  loveliness,  she 
drew  near,  smiling  upon  Hampton  and  extending  a  hand 
"which  he  took  more  in  reverence  than  demonstrative 
pleasure. 

Elinore  had  caught  his  last  words. 

''You  were  speaking  of  Signor  Franca?**  she  said 
inquiringly. 

*'Yes, "  he  replied,  *'we  were  all  lamenting  that  he  is 
away,  but  thankful  that  his  absence  is  not  caused  by 
suffering.  I  was  just  about  relating  the  details  of  a  call 
I  made  at  his  rooms  the  day  after  he  returned  home. 
How  do  you  suppose  I  found  him  engaged?" — this  with 
a  glance  that  took  in  all  present. 

''Engaged  with  a  hospital  outfit  and  half  a  dozen  doc- 
tors, I  should  think, "  John  answered.  "In  his  easel 
believe  I  should  be  making  my  last  will  and  testament.'* 

"Bequeathing  what,  John?"  queried  Margaret;  but 
her  brother  only  glanced  at  her  disdainfully. 

"Let  me  venture  a  guess,"  interposed  Elinore.  "You 
found  him,  much  to  your  surprise,  up  and  dressed,  mov- 
ing about,  probably  alone." 

"Exactly!"  exclaimed  Hampton. 

"He  was  in  a  mood  for  day-dreams  and  fancies,"  she 
continued — "probably  hard  at  work  over  his  microscope 
or  periodically  shifting  from  microscopy  to  electricity 
and  then  back  again,  with  a  touch  of  one  thing  here  and 
another  there  among  his  scientific  instruments  and 
chemicals,  apparently  doing  nothing  in  particular,  but 
^Iways  busy  when  not  buried  in  thought." 

"You  have  described  it  to  the  letter,"  Hampton  said. 
Indeed,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  faithfulness 
of  the  picture. 

"Why,  Eliuore,'*  exclaimed  her  mother,  "are  you 
turning  seer  and  prophet?" 

"She  was  ahvays  a  precocious  child,"  John  said  in  a 
tantalizing  tone. 
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Elinore  laughed. 

**No,"  sbe  replied,  *'this  is  not  second  sight.  The 
Signer  has  often  told  me  of  his  speculations  and  experi- 
ments. You  have  no  idea  how  interesting  they  are.  I 
believe  the  man  is  completely  wrapped  up  in  them." 

She  paused  a  moment  and  then  added  thoughtfully, 
"And  little  wonder,  too.  It  is  all  very  fascinating — this 
living,  as  he  does,  among  the  clouds,  spying  out  the 
secrets  of  nature  and  chasing  the  phantoms  of  the  spirit- 
ual world.  Really,  you  should  hear  him  exclaim  over 
it." 

Hampton  felt  decidedly  uneasj'.  He  recalled  his  own 
profound  impressions  under  the  Signer's  magic  touch. 
How  far  had  Franca's  influence  affected  this  young  girl? 
^\'as  her  interest  in  him  even  deeper  than  her  manner 
suggested?  These  questions  he  asked  himself,  but  no 
answer  was  forthcoming. 

''The  Signer  is  interesting,  no  doubt,"  John  observed, 
"but  a  little  too  chimerical  for  me." 

"Perhaps  that  is  because  you  do  not  understand  him," 
said  Elinore,  while  Hampton  wished  heartily  that  she 
herself  had  understood  him  not  quite  so  well. 

"Signer  Franca  isaverj^  clever  man — better  than  that, 
I  believe  a  very  good  man,"  I\Irs.  ^\'ilson  put  in;  "but 
for  all  that  we  have  no  need  to  follow  him  wherever  he 
may  lead.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  agree  always  with 
those  whom  we  like.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  occa- 
sional differences  of  opinion  rather  stimulate  friendship. " 
She  glanced  at  Elinore  as  she  spoke.  Her  daughter  did 
not  look  np.  "But,  then,  there  are  many  good  and 
clever  men  in  these  days,"  she  added.  "We  have  not  to 
go  far  in  order  to  find  them." 

John  arose  with  dignity  and  bowed  low  before  his 
mother. 

"I  thank  you,  good  madam,"  he  said  with  gravity. 
"I  was  about  to  remark  myself  that  there  are  still  a  few 
of  us  left." 

Everybody  laughed,  but  Elinore  winced  a  little  under 
her  mother's  words.  She  felt  that  perhaps  she  had  gone 
too  far  in  her  praise  of  the  Signer,  and  her  heart  revolted 
at  the  thought  that  perhaps  Hampton  might  misconstrue 
her  motive. 
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"Still,"  she  thought  rather  petulantly,  ''he  ought  to 
know  that  I  would  not  place  any  one  before  him,  except 
my  mother  and  sister  and  this  practical,  easy-going 
brother  of  mine.'* 

Better  than  this  position  in  her  regari  she  would  not 
give  him — at  least,  not  now. 

After  a  while  tea  was  served,  and  a  dainty,  delightful 
repast  it  was.  The  charm  of  this  happy  family  circle  i 
was  strong  upon  Hampton,  who  began  to  contrast  its  re- 
fining influence  and  sweet  companionship  with  the  nar- 
rowness and  loneliness  of  his  own  life  The  comparison, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  sadly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  Then  he  thought  of  the  Signor  s  method  of  im- 
proving the  hours  of  bachelorhood,  and  wondered  if 
*'living  among  the  clouds,"  as  Eiinore  expressed  it,  were 
really  better  than  dwelling  amid  surroundings  more 
domestic,  if  less  elevated. 

Presently  supper  was  removed  and  Hampton  and  John 
lighted  their  cigars.  Early  twilight  was  upon  the  grove, 
with  the  peace  and  quietude  that  comes  only  with  the 
descending  sun. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  excusing  herself,  went  indoors  'for  only 
a  minute,"  she  said;  but  it  was  one  ot  the  minutes 
usually  prolonged  when  domestic  duties  interfere  with 
recreation. 

The  infant  hope  of  the  Pelhams  demanded  Margaret  s 
attention  in  the  nursery ;  and  John,  well  aware  that  his 
immediate  presence  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  happiness  of  h^'s  friend,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Eiinore  and  Hampton  were  engaged  in  conversation  evi- 
dently highb'  agreeable  to  both,  betook  himself  with  his 
cigar  to  the  hammock  near  by  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
evening  newspaper. 

*'What  do  3'ou  say  to  a  stroll?"  Hampton  asked,  after 
a  few  moments  had  passed  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
others  returning.  *'You  know,  I  see  so  little  of  the 
country.'* 

*'And  why  not?'*  asked  Eiinore.  "You  might  be  off 
to  the  mountains  or  the  seashore  by  this  time." 

From  another  person  the  remark  would  have  seemed 
rather  uncalled-for  and  unkind,  but  the  apparent  iixno- 
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cence  of  the  girl 's  m  otive  effectualb'  removed  the  suspicion 
of  impertineDce  from  what  she  said.  Perhaps  she  really 
■wondered  that  "Willard  had  not  loug  ago  said  farewell  to 
the  hot  citj'  for  a  time,  to  seek  repose  in  some  more 
agreeable  climate,  and  perhaps  she  was  just  a  little  hope- 
ful that  she  herself  was  the  cause  of  his  detention. 

''Perhaps  I  shall  be  going  before  either  j-ou  or  I  ex- 
pect it,"  Hampton  replied,  thinking  of  the  anon^-mous 
letter  in  his  pocket. 

As  he  spoke  Elinore  rose,  as  if  in  approval  of  his  sug- 
gestion of  a  stroll  among  the  trees,  and  Willard  was  not 
slow  in  following  her  example. 

''Coming,  John?"  she  called  to  her  brother,  pausing 
and  turning  around. 

"Not  I,"  replied  John.  "I  am  deep  in  the  news  and 
very  comfortable,  thank  you."  And  then,  calling  out  to 
Hampton,  "Beware  of  the  dog!" 

"I  am  glad  the  Signor  has  made  that  no  longer  neces- 
sary," cried  Willard,  while  Elinore  exclaimed  regretfully, 
"Poor  Leo!" 

Hampton  felt  gratified  that  she  had  not  said,  "Poor 
Franca!" 

After  leaving  the  grove  they  took  to  a  wooded  path 
that  led  to  a  spring  in  a  far  corner  of  the  grounds.  For 
a  few  moments  neither  spoke,  while  Hampton  switched 
the  inoffensive  daisies  that  grew  by  the  wayside  with  his 
cane. 

"Are  you  really  going  for  a  vacation?"  Elinore  asked 
at  length. 

"Not  that  exactly,"  replied  her  companion.  "  'Vaca- 
tion' is  hardly  the  word.  I  don't  quite  know  what  it  will 
be." 

"That  is  strange,"  she  said  wonderingly. 

"This  will  explain  it,"  Hampton  went  on,  drawing  the 
letter  from  his  pocket.  "You  will  observe  the  handwrit- 
ing of  my  unknown  correspondent — perhaps  I  should  say 
my  anonymous  blackmailer." 

He  spoke  with  great  bitterness. 

Elinore  looked  up  at  him  uneasily. 

"Don't  say  such  things,"  she  said.  "You  are  too 
good  to  be  selected  for  such  an  evil  purpose.  And  by  a 
womanT'  she  added  indignantly.     ''It  is  too  shamefull" 
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Hampton  felt  his  heart  beat  wildly  at  her  simple 
praise. 

**Read  it,"  he  said.  ^'Perhaps  then  you  may  say 
"whether  I  shall  have  a  vacation  or  not.'* 

Elinore  read  the  strange  communication  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  slowly  weighing  every  word. 

**It  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  of!"  was  all  she 
could  say.     "What  can  it  mean?" 

"According  to  my  notion,  it  seems  to  'mean  business* 
this  time,"  replied  Willard. 

Both  were  silent  for  a  time. 

'  Presently  Elinore  paused  to  pluck  a  flower  growing 
near  the  path.  She  stood  still,  holding  the  fragrant 
thing  to  her  nostrils,  evidently  in  deep  reflection. 

"Are  you  as  far  from  discovering  the  author  of  these 
notes  as  ever?"  she  asked  finally. 

"I  know  no  more  about  them  than  at  first, "he replied. 

"And  you  suspect  no  one?" 

"Not  one.  If  I  have  an  enemy  in  the  world,  I  do  not 
know  who  it  is." 

"But  you  feel  sure  it  is  an  enemy?" 

"Certainly  a  friend  would  never  deal  in  mysteries 
like  this." 

They  resumed  their  walk,  again  in  silence. 

"And  what  do  you  propose  doing?"  Elinore  asked 
hesitatingly,  as  if  she  were  loath  to  come  to  the  critical 
point. 

"I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter,"  Hampton  replied.  "I  have  only 
three  alternatives — to  obey,  to  ignore  the  whole  affair 
and  thereby  probably  suffer  more  such  things  as  this, 
with  a  continual  doubt  as  to  what  to  expect  next,  or  to 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  I  am  much 
averse  to  both  the  latter,  and  to  obey  seems  the  only  way 
of  solving  the  mystery,  whicjb  I  am  determined  to  do." 

"Have  you  spoken  to  any  one  else?"  asked  Elinore. 

"To  you  only,"  he  replied. 

For  a  moment  he  utterly  forgot  the  Signer,  and  when 
he  did  think  of  him  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  correct 
himself.  Moreover,  it  pleased  him  to  have  her  believe 
that  she  alone  shared  his  confidence. 
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They  had  reached  the  spring,  and  Hampton  stooped  to 
fill  a  cup  with  the  ice-cold  water.  He  offered  it  to 
Elinore  in  silence. 

*'Do  you  know,**  she  said,  taking  the  proffered  drink, 
"I  am  glad,  for  your  sake,  that  no  other  person  knows  of 
this.'* 

''And  why  for  my  sake?"  he  asked. 

''Because,  whatever  comes  of  it,  it  is  best  that  many 
should  not  know  about  it;  and  because — because,  if  you 
do  not  go — if  you  stay  away — why,  you  know,  then  no 
one  could  say  you  were  afraid,  and — and " 

She  stammered  and  stopped,  conscious  tl)at  she  had 
not  expressed  her  meaning.  Her  face  betrayed  deep 
anxiety,  mingled  with  embarrassment  and  mental  help- 
lessness. 

"Would  you  not  have  me  take  the  only  step  that  will 
rid  me  of  this  nuisance  and  vindicate  me  to  myself?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  replied  nervously.  "But  is  it  not 
full  of  danger — are  you  not  afraid " 

"And  what  if  it  were  full  of  danger?"  he  exclaimed 
eagerly.  "Wbat  if  it  were?  Would  it  be  aught  to  you? 
Would  it " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  interrupted.  "What  might 
become  of  you?     How  might  it  end  ?" 

"Suppose  in  death,  or,  worse,  dishonor!"  he  cried,  the 
words  coming  faster  than  the  mad  beating  of  his  heart. 
"Tell  me,  then,  would  it  be  aught  to  you?" 

Elinore,  half-terrified,  half-dismayed,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  was  near  sobbing. 

"Elinore!  Listen!"  he  went  on  passionately.  "Dear 
heart,  I  love  you!  Say  what  you  will — I  will  go  or  stay! 
Say  only  that  I  am  not  left  hopeless!     Say " 

With  a  gesture  like  despair  she  threw  out  her  hand  to 
ward  off  his  vehemence,  but  Hampton  caught  it  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  W^ith  some  violence  she  released 
herself  and  stood  off  a  few  paces. 

Abashed,  he  bowed  his  head  and  waited  for  his  doom. 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes  when  she  raised  her  face  to 
his,  and  her  voice  was  very  gentle. 

"You  will  go,"  she  said,  "and  take  your  answer  wheu 
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you  come  again.'*     And  then,  with  simple  reverence,  *'I 
will  pray  for  you." 

"Sweeter  praj'ers  were  never  breathed!"  he  cried,  his 
face  radiant  with  hope.  *'They  would  avail,  if  all  the 
world  should  turn  against  me!" 

^,  Elinore  turned  without  speaking  and  slowly  retraced 
her  steps  toward  home. 

For  a  moment  Hampton  watched  her  retreating  form 
with  the  gaze  of  one  enraptured,  and  then  bounded  after 
her  and  was  presently  by  her  side. 

But  he  spoke  no  more  of  love  that  night. 

''Mother,"  they  heard  John  saying,  as  they  drew  near, 
""Willard  and  Elinore  must  be  drinking  the  spring  dry!" 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  SORROW. 

From  this  time  on  Hampton  felt  more  than  ever  eager 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  mystery  where  his  anonymous 
correspondent  had  so  unceremoniously  dropped  it.  Now 
everything  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of  the  ad- 
venture promised  him. 

"You  will  go/'Elinore  had  said, ''and  take  your 
answer  when  you  come  again.'* 

The  words  were  ever  in  his  mind.  So  the  incentive  of 
love  was  added  to  the  other  considerations,  including 
indignation  and  curiosity,  that  caused  him  to  long  for 
the  moment  when  he  should  know  what  task  remained 
for  him  to  perform. 

But  the  days  passed  drearily  over  his  head,  and  no 
word  came  to  relieve  his  uncertainty.  Meanwhile  he 
came  to  think  and  to  speak  of  the  author  of  all  this  per- 
plexity as  ^'the  Unknown."  The  individual,  whoever 
he  or  she  might  be,  seemed  to  him  a  strong  personal 
force,  requiring  a  name;  and  accordingly  "the 
Unknown"  it  became  and  ever  afterward  so  dwelt  in  his 
]  thoughts. 

During  this  disagreeable  interval  his  evenings  were 
frequently  passed  at  Idlehurst — sometimes  in  company 
with  Signor  Franca,  sometimes  alone  with  the  family  and 
once  with  his  friend,  Jack  Dunbar. 

The  latter  was  careful  to  conceal  his  nervous  anxiety 
from  his  friends.  The  hitherto  unsatisfactory  progress 
of  the  investigation  of  the  Holland  murder  had  not  yet 
reached  the  climax  involved  in  the  discovery  of  the  grave 
robbery;  and  Dunbar  was  in  that  hopeless  state  of  mind 
which  oppresses  one  when  compelled  to  remain  inactive, 
while  yet  longing  for  rictiou. 
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On  one  of  these  evenings  at  Idlehurst,  Hampton  and 
the  Signer  found  Elinore  alone,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Margaret, 
and  John  having  gone  for  a  drive.  Elinore,  however, 
was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  Hampton  thought 
she  had  never  been  more  charming  than  now,  when  the 
absence  of  the  others  threw  all  the  responsibility  of  hos- 
pitality upon  herself.  Such  emergencies  sometimes 
require  no  little  tact,  and  "VVillard  observed  with  delight 
the  ease  and  grace  with  which  his  inamorata  bestowed 
upon  the  visitors  the  honors  of  the  old  house. 

After  a  while  the  conversation  turned  upon  serious 
subjects.  Elinore  had  been  pained  that  day  upon  receiv- 
ing news  of  the  death  of  a  former  school  friend  in  a  dis- 
tant city.  The  attachment  between  the  two  girls  had 
been  sincere  and  earnest,  and,  although  distance  had 
parted  them  for  some  years,  still  survived  the  separation. 
The  affections  of  youth  are  conceived  when  every  impulse 
of  the  heart  is  young  and  pure,  and  it  is  no  wonder  thai 
they  frequently  remain  with  us  to  the  end,  often  the  mos< 
inspiring  and  most  sacred  memories  of  our  lives.  Elin-» 
ore  mentioned  her  bereavement  only  briefly,  and  to  ac- 
count, she  said,  for  the  melancholy  mood  in  which  she 
feared  the  two  friends  had  found  her. 

"Poor  Jennie!"  she  said  with  a  sigh;  *'she  was  so 
young  and  such  a  good  girl!  It  seems  very  cruel — does 
it  not — such  an  untimely  death?" 

And  then  she  reproached  herself  for  dwelling  upon  a 
painful  subject  and  would  have  turned  the  conversation 
into  another  channel. 

"Signer  Franca,"  she  said,  "why  do  you  never  tell  us 
about  Costa  Eica?  You  are  such  a  great  traveler  and 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  world;  yet  you  so  seldom  speak 
of  it." 

"Ah,  Costa  Rica!"  the  Signer  exclaimed.  "The 
country  and  the  people  are  so  little  understood  by  the 
Americans.  But,  then,  the  same  is  true  of  all  Central 
and  South  America." 

But  he  would  not  say  more  of  his  native  land  just  then. 
Elinore's  saddened  mood  had  awakened  his  sympathetic 
interest. 

"But  you  were  speaking  of  your  friend  who  has  gone 
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away,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  so  little  suggestive  of  the 
thought  of  final  exit  from  this  world  that  Elinore  and 
Hampton  for  a  moment  hardly  caught  his  meaning.  *'An 
untimely  death,  you  say,"  he  continued;  *'why  un- 
timely?" 

*'She  was  so  young,"  Elinore  replied,  "so  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  others  and  seemed  to  have  such  a  sweet 
life  of  usefulness  before  her." 

"I  readily  grant  that;  otherwise  her  death  had  not  so 
profoundly  moved  a  nature  like  yours,"  the  Signor  said 
in  his  moat  gentle  voice.  *'But  that  it  was  untimely — 
indeed,  that  any  death  is  untimely  for  the  soul  about  to 
depart — I  do  not  believe." 

"Then,"  exclaimed  Hampton,  "the  world  must  revise 
its  view  of  cases  like  this  and  poor  Sam  Holland's  taking 
off.  Could  anything  have  been  more  untimely  than 
that?" 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  Signor,  "according  to  the 
conception  of  the  world.  But  the  world  must  and  will 
revise  its  view." 

He  spoke  with  emphasis  and  a  sense  of  conviction  that 
would  have  immediately  brought  him  respectful  attention 
in  any  audience. 

"Let  us  consider  a  death  like  young  Holland's,"  he 
continued.  "He  was  young,  strong,  talented,  and,  as  we 
say  sometimes,  had  everything  to  live  for.  Moreover  his 
end  was  violent,  so  the  authorities  and  the  doctors  tell 
us.  Presumably  there  was  not  a  moment  for  prepara- 
tion. Yes,  that  would  certainly  be  an  untimely  death  by 
all  the  standards  of  popular  judgment.  But  are  these 
the  correct  standards?  When  we  adopt  them,  do  vre  not 
apply  our  own  conditions  to  the  dead  and  measure  their 
state  by  an  absurdly  inadequate  rule?  How  can  we  say 
an  event  is  untimely,  when  the  happening  of  it  has  actu- 
ally abolished  time  for  the  soul  most  interested  in  it? 
To  me  that  is  assuming  a  responsibility  for  judgment 
that  I  feel  myself  unauthorized  to  assume." 

The  Signor  paused. 

"If  not  untimely,  such  a  death  must  be  the  opposite," 
observed  Hampton;  "and  from  that  I  would  infer  that 
the  hope  of  the  race  lies  in  universal  suicide." 
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The  tone  "was  Dot  sarcastic,  although  the  words  might 
seem  so.  The  fact  "was  that  Hampton  had  reached  a 
point  in  his  relations  with  the  Signor  at  which  he  found 
himself  far  more  disposed  to  involuntary  harmony  with 
him  than  inclined  to  oppose  him  in  anything.  At  pres- 
ent he  was  only  desirous  of  drawing  him  out. 

Elinore,  too,  was  deeply  interested,  as  she  always  was, 
when  Franca  touched  upon  the  solemn  themes  that  seemed 
almost  a  part  of  his  nature.  Indeed,  the  three,  as  they 
sat  there  in  the  gloaming,  were  very  near  intellectual  and 
spiritual  union,  breathing,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of 
emotions  common  to  all. 

If  the  Signor  was  aware  of  this  advantage,  which  he, 
as  the  central,  moving  force  of  the  group,  possessed,  he 
exerted  himself  to  improve  upon  it. 

*'To  my  mind,"  he  continued,  ^'existence  presents 
many  problems  more  intricate  than  that  suggested  by 
the  seeming  untimeliness — or  shall  I  say  cruelty? — of 
some  deaths.  All  of  us  can  recall  cases  by  the  score  in 
which  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  good  have  gone 
hence,  leaving  those  who  loved  them  distracted  at  the 
thought  of  parting  at  a  moment  when  all  things  seemed 
so  ripe  for  a  happy  continuance  of  this  life.  Professing 
faith  in  a  benign  hereafter,  we  nevertheless  feel,  and 
often  say,  that  the  departed  one  is  *cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth.  *  But  is  not  that  a  direct  denial  of  the  vital 
principle  in  which  we  live  and  die?  'Cut  off!'  If  that 
can  be,  then  nature  in  its  highest  expression  is  a  gigantic 
failure  and  God  powerless  to  bestow  upon  man  the  gift 
of  a  wonderful  enlargement  of  powers  immediately  fol- 
lowing transformation  in  all  the  other  objects  of  his 
creations!  In  none  of  these  objects  does  death  mean 
failure  to  accomplish  purpose.  On  the  contrarj',  it 
means  invariably  an  elaboration  of  the  first  design,  which 
is  not  rounded  out  till  the  very  moment  of  the  change. 
There  is  never  any  waste — nothing  ever  cut  off!  The 
mere  fact  that  force  is  indestructible  ought  to  assure  us 
of  the  continued  exercise  of  the  energies  of  the  dead  and 
prevent  us  from  questioning  the  region  to  which  those 
energies  may  be  directed,  since  we  know  nothing  of  the 
sphere  to  which  they  have  departed.     Nor  can  we  say 
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truthfully  that  the  departure  is  untimely,  for  we  are  far 
removed  from  the  point  of  view  necessary  to  establish 
such  a  fact.  "We  see  only  from  our  own  standpoint,  and 
speak  of  one  *cut  off'  who  doubtless  knows  himself  to  be 
just  the  contrary.  We  do  not  know  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  any  animate  or  inanimate  thing.  How,  then,  can  we 
say  that  death  defeats  anything?  A  seed  maj'  fall  on 
barren  ground,  but  it  may  have  other  offices  to  perform  ^ 
than  the  regeneration  accomplished  by  its  mate,  which 
fell  on  fertile  ground.  A  soul  taken  away  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  realization  of  its  fondest  hopes  and  loftiest 
ambitions  need  not  be  defeated  in  them.  Therefore  it  is 
unreasonable  to  speak  of  an  'untimely  death.'  Perhaps 
we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  timely,  since,  as  Byron  says, 
*this  night  of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions;'  but 
we  have  no  right  to  assert  a  negative  simply  because  we 
cannot  prove  an  affirmative.  But  I,  for  one,  am  ready 
to  go  as  far  as  this;  namely,  that  intuition,  if  not  logic, 
tells  me  that  death  comes  to  all  of  us  at  the  moment  when 
the  infinite  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  the  transit, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  I  cannot  deny  this  tribute  to 
the  beneficence  of  God." 

The  Signor  spoke  with  emotion,  and  reverently.  A 
silence  followed,  presently  broken  by  Elinore. 

**It  is  a  happy  contemplation,"  slie  said;  "but  happier 
for  the  dead  than  the  living.  However  we  regard  those 
who  have  gone  before,  we  have  to  acknowledge  their  gain 
as  our  loss." 

*'I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  the  Signor  replied. 

He  spoke  in  a  gentle,  sympathetic  tone,  as  if  to  lighten 
her  sorrow. 

**Tell  me,"  he  asked,  **in  all  this  great  world,  which 
is  the  more  potent  force — the  living  or  the  dead?  What 
moves  us  most — the  sensations  of  the  present,  or  the 
memories  of  the  past?  Which  is  the  greater  teacher — 
ambition  or  experience?  Is  it  not  true  that,  as  we  grow 
older,  as  we  become  richer  in  knowledge  and  experience, 
the  past  supersedes  the  present  in  the  force  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  our  lives  and  we  are  led  onward  more  and 
more  by  the  things,  the  associations,  the  thoughts  and 
the  dear  souls  that  have  vanished,  never  to  be  recalled  as 
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they  once  "were?  And  let  me  ask  you  this:  Among  the 
truly  great  ones  of  to-day,  among  the  host  of  noble  men 
and  women  who  are  making  the  real  history  of  these 
times,  what  are  the  controling  influences?  Are  they  not 
mere  shadows  of  reality,  but  yet  more  powerful  than  any 
thing  or  any  person  that  may  be  known  by  the  senses? 

**I  am  thinking  of  John  Stuai't  Mill,  who  wrote,  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  'My  objects  in  life  are 
solely  those  which  were  hers;  my  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions those  in  which  she  shared  or  sympathized  and 
which  are  indissolubly  connected  with  her.  Her  memory 
is  to  me  a  religion;  her  approbation  is  the  standard  by 
which,  summing  up,  as  it  does,  all  worthiness,  I  endeavor 
to  regulate  my  life.'  How  many  lives  like  his  owe  their 
beauty  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  dead?  Tolstoi 
recognized  the  influence  of  a  dear  brother  long  after  his 
death,  and  even  felt  its  force  increasing,  instead  of  dim- 
inishing, with  the  flight  of  years.  *It  has  not  suffered 
diminution,  has  not  even  remained  the  same,'  he  said; 
*it  has  increased  and  acts  more  powerfully  upon  me  than 
before.  I  feel  in  all  my  being  that  he  still  holds  me  as 
before,  and  hence  that  he  exists.*  Indeed,  shall  we  deny 
the  existence  of  that  which  we  feel?  How  absurd  the 
proposition  would  seem,  if  applied  to  material  things! 
And  is  it  less  absurd  to  apply  it  to  the  spiritual  world? 
Somebody  has  said  that  'the  qualities  of  matter  are 
eternal  and  inalienable.'  Certainly  I  shall  not  be  one  to 
ascribe  a  nobility  to  matter  that  1  deny  to  spirit." 

The  Signor  paused  for  a  moment  and  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  if  the  subject  exhausted  him.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  held  a  wonderful  charm  for  him,  for  his 
face  glowed  with  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  his  eyes 
had  the  gaze  of  one  in  ecstasy,  and  his  voice  vibrated 
with  emotion. 

Hampton  and  Elinore  were  silent  as  he  resumed. 

"My  friends,"  he  went  on,  "it  were  an  endless  task  to 
cite  the  individual  triumphs  of  the  dead  over  the  living. 
The  testimony  of  all  history  is  too  full  of  them;  not  a 
page  but  contains  some  acknowledgement  of  them,  not  a 
life  but  feels  its  destiny  shaped  by  them.  Therefore,  if 
we  measure  cause  by  eaect,  we  begin  to  realize  the  con- 
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tinued  existence  of  those  gone  before,  who  are  constantly 
playing  such  great  parts  in  the  drama  of  our  existence. 
The  effects  of  our  relations  with  the  living  are  not  more 
profound  than  those  of  our  relations  with  the  dead. 
Hence  I  infer — and  reasonably,  it  would  seem — that  the 
dead  are  as  real  as  the  living — not  phantoms,  shadows, 
ghosts;  but  living,  moving,  active,  sentient  forces. " 

*'But,  Signer  Franca,"  interrupted  Elinore,  **granting 
the  existence  of  these  forces,  do  you  ascribe  to  them  con- 
scious motives  respecting  our  lives?  Is  their  action  upon 
us  voluntary  and  directed  with  an  intelligent  purpose,  or 
is  our  susceptibility  to  their  influence  unknown  to 
them?" 

The  Signer  glanced  at  her  with  an  expression  denoting 
profound  gratification.  Her  interest  evidently  pleased 
him,  as  he  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  reply. 

**If  I  had  reached  the  highest  development  of  the 
limited  powers  I  have,"  he  said,  *'I  would  know  exactly 
the  effect  of  every  act  and  every  thought  for  which  I 
might  be  responsible.  I  would  exercise  mj'  faculties 
with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  result  of  every  aim 
and  would  never  make  a  mistake.  Obviously,  therefore, 
I  would  think  and  do  only  that  which  would  prove  to  be 
for  my  own  good  and  the  good  of  others,  for  the  two  are 
identical  and  therefore  inseparable.  This  being  true  of 
my  spiritual  self  now — granting  that  I  have  reached  that 
highest  development — is  it  not  certain  to  be  more  than 
ever  a  part  of  me  in  infinity?  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
influence  of  the  dead  upon  us  lacks  intelligent  direction 
on  their  part.  *  The  very  character  of  it  proves  the  con- 
trary, for  it  is  always  an  influence  working  for  good.  It 
never  varies,  never  changes.  It  is  constant,  well- 
balanced,  gradual,  effective — everything  that  would  bear 
the  test  of  intelligent  direction !  It  is  intended  especially 
for  me,  for  it  acts  only  upon  me.  I  never  hear  of  it 
from  the  lips  of  others.  They  have  their  own  mysterious 
influences  acting  upon  them.  I  know  nothing  of  theirs 
nor  they  of  mine.  Does  not  this  tend  to  show  that  these 
influences  are  intelligently,  separately  directed?" 

The  Signor  leaned  forward  in  the  uncertain  light, 
clasping  his  hands  and  gazing  earnestly  into  Elinore 's 
face. 
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"Miss  Wilson,"  he  said,  '*your  absent  friend  is  still  n 
part  of  your  life.  Perhaps  she  is  thinking  of  you  this 
moment.  Perhaps  the  contemplation  of  your  own  certain 
death  is  as  blissful  to  her  as  the  thought  of  hers  is  pain- 
ful to  you;  for  she  knows  that  one  day  you  will  not  be 
apart.'* 

A  tear  trickled  down  the  girrs  cheek,  but  she  made 
no  effort  to  brush  it  away. 

Hampton  turned  his  head  and  looked  up  at  the  stars, 
for  there  was  a  suspicion  of  moisture  in  his  own  eyes. 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  and  horses'  feet  rudely 
awakened  the  three  to  the  things  of  every  day,  and  pres- 
ently the  anticipated  family  vehicle  rolled  up  to  the  door 
and  John  alighted  with  surprised  but  cordial  greetings 
for  his  unexpected  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


A   SINGULAR   PROMISE. 


Events  proved  this  to  be  Hampton's  last  visit  at  Idle- 
hurst  for  a  much  longer  time  than  he  -would  have  per- 
mitted himself  to  remain  away,  had  not  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  intervened  and  made  him  no  longer 
the  master  of  his  own  movements.  Many  times  during 
the  exciting  events  -which  followed  he  recalled  the  vision 
of  Elinore  sitting  betwixt  him  and  the  Signor  on  the 
porch  of  the  old  home,  her  sweet,  tearful  face  and  tender 
ej'es  sweeter  and  more  tender  than  ever  in  her  grief.  He 
loved  to  dwell  upon  the  picture,  sad  as  it  was,  and  think 
of  the  gentle  heart  quickened  by  the  Signor's  words. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  before  he  heard  from  **the 
Unknown" — this  time  in  no  uncertain  terms,  although 
the  message  was  as  mysterious  as  the  others.  It  came  in 
the  usual  form  that  women  affect  for  polite  correspond- 
ence, revealing  the  same  delicate  hand  and  offering  the 
same  aggravating  absence  of  whys  and  wherefores. 

'*To-morrow, "  the  note  read,  "you  will  take  the  morn- 
ing train  for  Boston.  You  will  make  no  general  proc- 
lamation of  your  departure  among  your  friends  nor 
leave  any  address  behind  you.  As  required  in  my  last 
note,  you  will  take  with  you  no  more  money  than  may 
be  necessary  for  immediate  small  needs,  and  will  make  no 
preparations  for  receiving  or  drawing  any  while  3'ou  are 
away.  In  other  words,  you  will  put  implicit  trust  in 
me.  You  will  go  directly  through  to  Boston,  where  you 
will  register  at  Old's  Hotel  as  J.  F.Anderson,  New  York. 
You  will  ask  dailj^  for  mail  to  this  address  and  remain 
until  you  hear  again  from  me.  Meanwhile  you  will  write 
no  letters  nor  reveal  your  identity  to  any  person.     You 
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•will  also  remain  alone  as  much  as  possible  and  go  not  at  all 
about  the  city.  If  you  comply  with  these  requirements, 
you  will  be  amply  rewarded  in  all  ways  dear  to  you ;  if 
you  endeavor  in  any  manner  to  evade  them,  you  will  be 
ruined.  Again  remember  that  Hove  j'ou  and  believe  that 
I  would  not  harm  you  for  the  world!" 

This  remarkable  communication  Hampton  read  over 
several  times,  as  he  had  the  others.  At  first  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  .affair  struck  him  forcibly  and  he  laughed 
heartily  at  the  thought  of  thus  embarking  on  a  fool's 
errand  at  the  behest  of  a  person  he  had  never  seen  and 
whom  he  was  even  compelled  to  denominate  as  "the  Un- 
known" for  lack  of  better  knowledge. 

*'If  any  person  had  told  me  three  months  ago  that  I 
•would  take  notice  of  a  thing  like  this — much  less  delib- 
erately put  myself  in  the  way  of  it — I  would  have  laughed 
in  his  face,**  he  thought;  and  he  did  laugh  then  and 
there. 

But  for  all  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  strong  deter- 
mination to  penetrate  the  mystery  by  the  only  means 
apparently  at  hand.  Again  the  thought  of  Elinore  arose 
in  his  mind  and  he  was  eager  to  go  on  with  the  affair 
until  its  conclusion  should  bring  forth  the  answer  from 
her  lips  which  she  had  promised.  The  Signor's  encour- 
agement, too,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  his  enthusiasm. 
Then,  in  addition  to  these  moving  considerations,  Hamp- 
ton had  great  reliance  on  himself.  He  was  confident  of 
his  own  blamelessness,  sure  of  his  ability  to  cope  with 
emergencies,  and  strong  in  his  conviction  that  he  would 
come  out  of  the  adventure  unharmed.  In  fact,  he  was 
the  very  individual  described  in  the  mysterious  adver- 
tisement desiring  the  services  of  an  assistant  in  the  per- 
petration of  a ''magnificent  crime."  This,  however,  he 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  and  only 
laughed  at  the  idea. 

The  preparations  for  his  departure  engaged  him  but 
little.  The  packing  of  a  few  necessary  belongings,  the 
purchase  of  a  ticket,  and  a  word  with  the  Signor,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  to  keep  the  latter  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  adventure,  were  all  that  were  necessary. 
He  had    received    his  * 'marching  orders,"  as  he   was 
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pleased  to  call  them,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
cluded to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  getting 
ready,  and  spend  the  evening  with  Signor  Franca.  To 
make  sure  of  the  latter  he  sent  a  message  to  his  friend, 
simply  announcing  thaftheUnknown"  had ''bobbed  up 
again,"  and  that  he  would  call  with  the  details  in  the 
evening. 

He  found  the  Signor  in  bis  den  overlooking  the  park, 
his  chair  drawn  close  to  the  window,  through  which  a 
faint  twilight  still  entered,  while  in  the  center  of  the 
room  was  a  lamp,  turned  low.  The  odds  and  ends  of  his 
laboratory — if  the  eccentric  collection  might  be  dignified 
by  that  name — were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  the  som- 
ber cabinet  that  stood  closed  in  one  corner. 

*'So  you  have  heard  from  the  Father  of  Mysteries," 
the  Signor  said,  smiling  as  Hampton  entered. 

**From  the  Mother  of  Mysteries,  I  think  you  mean,** 
returned  Willard. 

''Let  us  hope  not!"  exclaimed  the  Signor;  "call  her 
the  Maid  of  Mysteries  and  have  done  with  it." 

"That  is  better,"  Hampton  said  laughing,  and  then 
seated  himself  at  the  window,  while  the  Signor  turned  up 
the  lamp  to  read  the  note,  which  Willard  had  given  him. 

At  its  conclusion  he  paused  some  moments  in  reflec- 
tion before  speaking. 

"It  is  about  what  we  might  have  expected,"  he  said 
at  length.  "Your  'Unknown'  is  certainly  constant,  if  not 
communicati-v*©."  And  then,  after  a  pause,  "you  have  not 
changed  your  purpose  to  go?" 

"No,"  replied  Hampton,  "I  shall  leave  to-morrow." 

"And  abide  by  the  conditions?" 

"As  far  as  possible,"  he  replied.  "Of  course,  a  con- 
tingency may  arise  in  which  I  would  not  hesitate  to  vio- 
late them,  for  I  do  not  consider  myself  in  any  sense 
bound  by  them.  I  am  free  to  abide  by  them  just  as  long 
as  it  pleases  me,  and  no  longer,  am  I  not?" 

"Y-e-s,"  assented  the  Signor  hesitatinglj^;  "but  it 
seems  to  me  that  implicit  obedience  is  the  best  guaran- 
tee you  have  of  ultimately  coming  at  the  mystery.  I 
would  hesitate  before  adopting  another  course,  if  I  were 
you." 
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Hampton  mentally  revolved  the  matter  from  everj' 
point  of  view  possible.  On  the  whole,  his  friend's  advice 
seemed  wise. 

**I  will  not  be  rash,'*  he  said  finalb'.  **I  am  entering 
upon  this  adventure  deliberately,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  rid  myself  of  these  annoying  letters  and  this  uncer- 
tainty, and  partly  for  the  pleasure  always  to  be  found  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  mysterious.  I  shall  not  do  anything 
to  destroy  either  of  these  ends,  unless  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary.'* 

The  Signor  seemed  gratified  by  his  decision,  but  said 
no  more  about  it. 

Both  were  silent  for  a  time;  and  then  the  Signor,  lean- 
ing over,  rested  one  hand  upon  Hampton's  knee  and 
regarded  him  earnestly. 

''Promise  me  one  thing,"  he  said. 

"And  what  is  that?"  Willard  asked,  surprised  at  his 
serious  attitude. 

''Promise  me  one  thing,"  he  repeated  without  mov- 
ing. ''There  is  no  telling  what  may  happen,  if  all 
should  not  go  as  you  expect — if  you  should  meet  with 
some  mishap — if — if — you  should  not  return " 

"Why,  Signor,"  exclaimed  Hampton,  "do  you  antici- 
pate anything  so  serious?" 

A  vague  uneasiness  possessed  him  and  he  was  sur- 
prised beyond  measure  at  the  other's  words. 

"I  anticipate  nothing,"  Franca  replied.  "But  the 
uncertainty  of  life  is  always  threatening,  and  you  are  go- 
ing no  one  knows  whither  and  for  whai  none  can  say.  I 
shall  not  be  near  you,  Willard,  you  are  my  friend — my 
good  friend,  as  I  am  j^ours.     Promise  me  what  I  ask." 

The  voice  was  low  and  plaintive  and  wonderfully  seduc- 
tive. There  was  in  it  an  undercurrent  of  deep  emotion 
inexplicable  upon  any  ordinary  grounds.  The  persuasive 
power  of  it  was  such  that  the  Signor's  whole  soul  seemed 
thrown  into  his  appeal.  Hampton  felt  irresistibly  drawn 
by  it  and  ready  to  surrender  unconditionally  to  any  de- 
mand this  strange  friend  might  make  upon  him. 

"If  I  should  never  see  you  again  alive,"  the  Signor 
continued,  "if  you  should  be  taken  away,  while  I  am 
spared,  promise  me  that,  if  it  is  possible  and  the  barriers 
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between  us  are  not  insurmountable,  your  spirit  will  re- 
turn in  whatever  form  it  may  and  tell  me  of  yourself,  of 
your  fate,  of  your  love.  Promise  me  this,  and  I  will  be 
happy!" 

Hampton,  at  first  startled  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  express,  now  felt  himself  gradually  coming  wholly  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  man's  magic  personality.  The 
strange  request  seemed  to  him  no  longer  strange.  On 
the  contrary,  he  followed  every  word  of  it  as  if  it  were 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  His  heart  recip- 
rocated the  attachment  expressed  by  his  friend,  his  mind 
received  an  impression  of  complete  union  with  the 
Signer's,  and  bis  whole  being  was  lulled  to  repose,  which, 
it  seemed  to  him,  could  be  found  only  thus. 

"1  promise,"  he  said  feebly. 

But  the  Signor  apparently  paid  little  attention  to  his 
reply.  In  the  same  voice  and  posture,  *'It  matters  not 
in  what  form  you  come,"  he  continued,  **I  shall  know 
3'ou.  Yet  be  assured  that  it  will  not  be  terrifying,  but 
in  some  measure  like  3'our  present  self.  God  loves  indi- 
viduality. Every  atom  of  His  creation  bears  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  that  love;  for  not  two  blades  of  grass  in 
all  the  world  has  God  made  just  alike;  not  two  leaves  on 
all  tbe  trees  that  bud  wherever  His  sun  shines:  not  two 
flowers  that  blossom  wherever  His  blessed  rain  falls;  not 
two  grains  of  sand  that  glisten  on  the  beach  where  the 
waves  of  His  eternal  ocean  roll.  Be  sure,  then,  that  He 
will  find  a  distinct,  peculiar  form  for  your  immortal  soul, 
and  one  visible  to  my  spiritual  eye,  if  only  our  affinity  is 
preserved.  And  who  knows  but  to  my  physical  sight, 
also,  if  it  shall  be  in  your  power  to  attain  the  right  con- 
ditions? But  I  care  not  how;  only  manifest  yourself  in 
whatever  way  you  will ;  I  shall  respond.  Eemember 
this,  whenever  the  time  shall  come." 

The  Signor  fiuished  and  leaned  backward,  but  Hamp- 
ton neither  spoke  nor  moved.  Franca  bent  forward  again 
and  gazed  into  his  face  searchingly.  Then  he  smiled, 
rose  softly,  and  as  softly  crossed  the  room  to  the  cabinet. 

Hampton  slept. 

The  Signor  opened  tbe  cabinet,  took  from  it  a  vial  con- 
taining some  dark  brown  liquid  and  drank  it  to  the  dregs. 
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As  he  did  so,  Hampton  moved  in  his  chair.  He  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  one  awakening  from  a  dream. 

''Why,  Signor,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  is  the  matter?'* 

"Matter?"  questioned  the  other,  locking  the  cabinet 
and  returning  to  the  window.  "I  think  there  is 
nothing,  except  that  the  air  is  very  oppressive  here." 

"I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  been  asleep,"  Hampton  said 
confusedly. 

The  Signor  laughed  quietly. 

"It  is  the  heat,"  he  said.  "One  is  likely  to  be  over- 
come in  such  weather,  and  you  have  labored  under  great 
mental  strain  for  many  days.  You  are  well,  are  you  not? 
You  recall  what  I  have  been  saying?" 

"Yes,"  murmured  Hampton,  "the  recollection  is  vivid 
enough;"  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  to  rid 
himself  of  it.  "You  are  in  a  singular  mood  to-night, 
Signor,"  he  added. 

"Perhaps,"  replied  Franca.  "I  am  much  given  to 
fancies  and  forebodings.  But  in  all  things  that  deeply 
affect  us  it  is  best  to  be  serious.  Frivolity  is  never  so 
displeasing  as  when  coupled  with  something  near  and 
dear  to  us.  Then  it  is  simply  sacrilege.  I  hope  I  have 
not  alarmed  you,  and  ask  pardon  if  I  have.  Yet  I  en- 
treat you  to  remember  all  I  have  said." 

"I  shall  remember,"  Hampton  replied,  "have  no  fear 
of  that.     But,  Signor,  why  do  you  take  life  so  seriously?** 

"Because  life  is  beautiful,"  he  answered.  "Life  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  things  in  the  world — except 
death.  But  come,  I  will  desist.  All  this  is  too  much 
for  your  nerves.  You  must  go  with  me  now  out  where 
we  can  breathe  the  cool  air.  We  will  walk  down  town 
and  drink  success  to  your  enterprise  in  a  bottle  of  wine." 

Hampton  felt  his  spirits  elated  and  his  weariness  gone 
as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come. 

"I  am  with  you  with  all  my  heart,"  he  said;  and  talk- 
ing and  laughing  the  two  friends  passed  out  into  the 
street. 

They  parted  after  numerous  toasts  to  the  morrow's  ad- 
venture. 

Again  at  home,  the  Signor  paced  the  long  hours  of  the 
night  up  and  down  his  apartment,  his  brows  contracted. 
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his  eyes  sleepless,  and  occasionally  muttering  to  himself. 
Long  the  dim  light  from  his  lamp  caught  the  glances  of 
belated  pedestrians  in  the  street  below,  after  all  the 
other  houses  in  the  vicinity  -were  dark  and  cold.  The 
graj^  streaks  of  morning  -were  tinging  the  eastern  sky 
before  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  sought  relief 
from  his  thoughts  in  slumber. 

Hampton,  determined  to  be  '^intrim,"  as  he  expressed 
it,  for  the  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of  *'the  Un- 
known," retired  early  and  awakened  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  he  had  slept  more  soundly  than  for  weeks. 

**I  had  no  idea  I  was  so  tired,'*  he  said  to  himself 
upon  rising.  But  had  he  seen  the  great  dark  circles 
under  his  ej^es  as  his  head  lay  upon  the  pillow,  he  would 
have  understood  very  well  how   much  he  had  needed 
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CHAPTEK  XXXL 


OBEYING    INSTRUCTIONS. 


A  HEAVY  shower  during  the  night  cooled  the  atmos- 
phere and  refreshed  the  parched  earth  on  the  morning 
Hampton  departed  from  the  capital  upon  his  singular 
errand.  He  pursued  the  same  route  by  the  "Congres- 
sional Limited"  to  New  York,  over  which  Jack  Dunbar 
and  his  two  companions  from  police  headquarters  were 
so  soon  to  follow  him. 

Willard  had  not  seen  his  friend  Jack  since  the  last  oc- 
casion on  which  they  visited  Idlehurst  together  in  com- 
pany with  Signor  Franca.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Item  had  not  been  much  about  his  old  haunts  of  late, 
and  his  friends  had  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  conse- 
quent infrequence  of  their  meeting  him.  No  person  sus- 
pected what  so  deeply  engaged  him,  however,  and  the 
officials  of  the  police  department  would  have  been  the 
last  to  give  out  information  on  that  point.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  silent  as  the  grave  regarding  Dunbar's  con- 
nection with  the  Holland  murder  investigation.  The 
newspapers  had  it  simply  that  several  of  the  most  trusted 
men  on  the  force  were  detailed  upon  the  case,  and  there 
public  knowledge  of  the  matter  ended. 

At  New  York  the  car  Hampton  had  occupied  in  com- 
pany with  a  small  number  of  fellow-passengers  was  car- 
ried over  the  ferry  and  despatched  on  its  way  to  Boston. 
From  the  first  Hampton  had  been  rather  apprehensive 
of  his  traveling  companions;  first,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  recognized;  and,  second,  because  it  occurred 
to  him  that  possibly  he  was  being  watched  by  an  emis- 
sary of  **the  Unknown" — if  not  by  that  mysterious  indi- 
vidual in  person. 
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He  was  relieved  to  find  himself  a  stranger  to  all  the 
other  occupants  of  the  car  and  careful  not  to  scrape 
acquaintance  with  any.  He  was  as  cold  as  an  iceberg 
when  approached  on  the  subject  of  whist;  remained  quite 
passive  when  an  old  lady  opposite  him  fumed  at  the 
neglect  of  the  buffet  c/ie/'aud  expressed  her  yearning  for 
that  person's  attention;  kept  well  away  from  the  smok- 
ing compartment — that  American  institution  of  travel  in 
which  all  devotees  of  the  weed  meet  upon  a  common  level 
and  immediately  proceed  to  yarns  and  confidences — and 
was  careful  to  secure  an  isolated  corner  in  the  dining 
car. 

His  baggage  consisted  only  of  a  hand  satchel  of  modest 
proportions,  his  dress  was  of  the  accepted  summer  tourist 
fashion,  and  he  wore  a  straw  hat  which  en  route  was 
exchanged  for  a  black  silk  skull-cap.  True  to  his  de- 
termination to  follow  strictly  the  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions he  had  but  little  money  with  him  and  carried  no 
weapon.  On  the  latter  point  he  debated  long  before 
deciding  to  go  unarmed.  Far  from  it  being  his  custom 
to  honor  the  supposedly  American  privilege  of  wearing  a 
bulging  hip-pocket,  he  had  never  owned  a  revolver  in 
his  life;  but  the  singular  nature  of  his  errand,  the  un- 
certainty of  his  destination,  and  the  doubt  as  to  what 
emergencies  might  arise  strongly  inclined  him  to  make 
an  exception  to  his  general  rule  in  this  case,  despite  the 
admonition  of  "the  Unknown."  Eefiection,  however,  de- 
cided him  to  obey  in  this  as  in  other  particulars.  More- 
over, he  had  great  reliance  upon  his  own  ph3'sical 
pi'owess,  which  was,  in  truth,  worthy  of  respect  at  the 
hands  of  any  antagonist.  Still,  the  thought  that,  should 
events  seem  to  justify  it,  he  could  procure  a  revolver 
before  coming  into  warm  company,  was  partly  responsi- 
ble for  his  determination  not  to  thus  equip  himself  at  the 
outset. 

Boston  was  reached  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
following  the  departure  from  AVashiugton,  and  Willard 
was  driven  immediately  to  the  hotel  designated  by  "the 
Unknown."  Here  he  registered  the  fictitious  name  and 
address  suggested,  partook  of  a  light  breakfast  and  re- 
paired to  his  room;  not,  however,  without  first  inquir- 
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ing  for  any  mail  that  might  be  awaiting  him  and  receiv- 
ing the  answer  that  none  had  arrived. 

"Baggage,  Mr.  Anderson?"  the  clerk  had  asked,  but 
Hampton  had  acknowledged  the  raodestj'  of  his  wardrobe 
and  paid  for  the  hospitality  of  the  establishment  in 
advance.  He  was  dismayed  to  find  that  this  expenditure 
seriously  crippled  his  finances.  He  had  quite  overlooked 
the  possibility  of  this  tribute  to  an  unfeeling  landlord 
and  began  to  realize  the  inconvenience  of  travel  without 
means — something  heretofore  entirely  outside  of  his  ex- 
perience. Indeed,  his  resources  were  now  ridiculously 
inadequate,  but  the  novelty  of  the  thing  rather  amused 
him  for  the  time  being. 

**I  am  beginning  to  find  out  how  it  feels  to  be  'hard 
up,*  "  he  said  to  himself. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  recklessness  characteristic  of  the 
man  who  finds  himself  nearing  "the  end  of  the  rope,"  he 
squandered  a  part  of  his  remaining  capital  on  a  morning 
newspaper  and  a  magazine,  and  with  these  sought  the 
quiet  of  his  room,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation. 

At  length  the  lunch  hour  came  and  with  it  a  strong 
intimation  that  nature  v>as  clamorous  for  sustenance. 
Consulting  his  exchequer,  Hampton  found  himself  the 
happy  possessor  of  just  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Pru- 
dence advised  economy,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
a  very  modest  repast.  Again  inquiring  for  mail,  he  was 
again  told  that  there  was  none  for  him,  and  so  took  up 
once  more  the  monotony  of  waiting  in  a  less  reconciled 
state  of  mind  than  he  had  known  in  the  morning. 

Evening  found  him  no  better  off,  but  rather  worse;  for 
dinner  had  still  further  depleted  his  resources,  and  11 
o'clock  at  night  brought  no  word  from  "the  Unknown," 
The  situation  began  to  be  decidedly  unpleasant,  and 
Hampton  retired  with  no  liking  for  his  i^redicament. 
He  was  confronted  by  the  fact  that  he  had  only  paid  for 
twenty-four  hours'  use  of  his  room  and  that  the  morning 
might  bring  a  gentle  inquiry  as  to  how  long  he  contem- 
plated remaining.  He  slept  well,  however,  satisfied  that 
he  could  find  a  way  out  of  embarrassment,  should  it 
overtake  him.  ^ 
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The  following  day  his  repeated  inquiries  for  mail 
brought  no  more  satisfactory  answers  than  before.  His 
anxiety  was  becoming  obvious,  and  the  clerk,  with  the 
acumen  peculiar  to  his  kind,  set  him  down  as  a  belated 
mariner,  waiting  for  his  ship  to  come  in.  Meanwhile 
Hampton  was  reduced  to  crackers  and  cheese,  with  the 
prospect  of  still  poorer  fare  for  the  morrow. 

It  is  not  diincult,  therefore,  to  imagine  his  relief  when 
night  brought  the  long-locked-for  communication  in  the 
familiar  handwriting  of  *'the  Unknown.'*  "Willard  tore 
open  the  envelope  with  nervous  fingers,  and  his  heart 
gave  a  thump  while  his  appetite  sharpened  itself  in 
response,  as  he  drew  forth  a  package  of  crisp  bank-notes. 

"That  is  something  decent!"  he  exclaimed  inwardly, 
and  at  once  began  to  reproach  himself  for  his  very  recent 
lack  of  faith  in  the  sender.  Then  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  letter,  which  read  thus: 

"On  the  morning  after  you  receive  this  j'ou  will  take 
the  earliest  possible  train  for  Porthaven,  in  Vermont. 
Tou  will  register  at  the  Bluff  House  as  C.  G.  Bowers, 
Boston,  and  will  observe  your  present  line  of  conduct 
until  you  hear  from  me  again.  Eemember  that  I  love 
you." 

That  was  all ;  as  usual,  no  signature,  no  superscription, 
not  even  a  brief  reference  to  the  iuclosure — the  all- 
important  thing  about  the  missive  in  Hampton's  eyes 
just  now. 

"Eemember  that  she  loves  me!"  he  exclaimed  laugh- 
ing. "There  she  goes  again!  Well, my  fair  'Unknown,' 
at  any  rate  you  are  as  munificent  as  mysterious. 
Thanks  for  this!"  and  he  tucked  the  money  in  his  pocket 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  represented  a  considerable  sum 
— more,  indeed,  than  seemed  necessary  for  any  ordinary 
purpose. 

After  a  hearty  dinner,  refreshed  in  mind  and  body, 
he  set  about  learning  something  of  the  new  destination 
to  which  he  was  directed.  The  map  told  him  that  Port- 
haven  was  about  one  hundred  miles  distant,  on  the  upper 
Connecticut.  With  this  he  contented  himself  for  the 
present,  resolved  to  make  no  inquiries,  since  his  instruc- 
tions forbade.  Anxious  for  the  morrow,  he  retired,  leav- 
ing an  early  *'call." 
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An  hour  after  dawn  he  was  up  and  breakfasting,  and  7 
o'clock  found  him  whizzing  through  the  suburbs  of  Bos- 
ton, the  haughty  engineer  of  the  ''Montreal  special"  not 
deigning  even  to  glance  at  the  insignificant  station 
through  which  the  train  rushed  without  slackening  its 
speed. 

"Thus  far  'the  Unknown'  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
■ — if  not  a  lady,"  Hampton  said  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
to  survey  the  landscape  through  which  he  was  passing. 
Porthaven  was  more  than  five  hours  distant,  the  road 
after  the  first  two  hours  climbing  a  continual  grade  up 
into  the  New  England  hills.  Toward  10  o'clock  Massa- 
chusetts was  left  behind,  and  the  scenery  became  more 
rugged  as  the  route  traversed  the  soil  of  the  Old  Granite 
State.  The  latter,  in  turn,  was  passed  before  noon,  and 
Hampton  behold  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
dotted  with  farmhouses  of  spotless  -white,  gleaming  in 
the  sunlight  against  the  rich,  dark  soil  of  the  "bottom 
lands,"  stretching  away  before  him.  Thence  it  was  not 
long  before  the  train  entered  Porthaven. 

The  town  proved  to  be  of  considerable  proportions  for 
that  section,  and  was  now  peopled  largely  by  "summer 
boarders"  from  Boston  and  even  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  hotel  to  which  \Yillard  had  been  directed 
was  the  center  of  interest  for  this  throng,  and  the  latest 
arrival  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  rather 
inferior  accommodations  in  consequence.  The  hills  were 
green  with  verdure  in  all  directions  and  the  air  pure  and 
invigorating.  The  latter  had  a  happy  effect  upon  Hamp- 
ton's spirits;  but  the  beaut^^  of  the  locality  was  largely 
lost  upon  him,  for  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  retired 
to  the  seclusion  of  his  chamber,  not  even  descending 
below  stairs  before  going  to  bed. 

Mail  there  was  none  for  him,  but  the  morning  brought( 
another  epistle  from  "the  Unknown,"  which,  like  the  for- 
mer, was  post-marked  Washington  and  must  have  very 
shortly  followed  it. 

"If  you  receive  this  in  time  to  depart  in  the  morning,'* 
it  read,  "you  will  go  by  stage  over  the  hills  to  Clear 
Water  Lake,  about  thirteen  miles  distant.  There  you 
will  pause  for  dinner  and  immediately  resume  your  jour- 
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r»ey,  bj'  the  same  stage,  to  Kenton,  in  New  Hampshire. 
You  will  make  yourself  known  to  no  one  and  have  no 
conversation  with  any  person  en  route.  At  Kenton  you 
will  avoid  the  hotels  entirely,  and  all  public  places  as 
much  as  possible.  But,  immediately  upon  your  arrival, 
you  will  visit  the  office  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany and  there  inquire  for  a  box  directed  to  F.  F.  Potts. 
Being  assured  that  the  box  has  arrived,  you  will  state 
that  it  is  intended  for  you,  and  that  you  will  call  for  it 
in  the  afternoon,  if  you  may  be  permitted  to  do  so.  In 
all  this  you  will  be  polite,  but  uncommunicative.  Not- 
withstanding your  statement,  however,  you  will  not  re- 
turn for  the  box.  Instead,  you  will  take  a  conveyance 
at  a  livery  stable,  answering  any  inquiries  that  may  be 
made  with  the  reply  that  j'ou  are  an  insurance  agent 
about  to  visit  the  farms  in  the  vicinity.  You  will  also 
pay  the  proprietor  of  the  livery  liberally  in  advance.  By 
taking  the  right  hand  road  leading  north  from  the  public 
square  at  Kenton,  you  will  follow  the  telei^hone  wires  un- 
til you  reach  CoUinsville,  six  miles  distant.  There  you 
will  remain  at  the  village  tavern  until  you  hear  again 
from  me.     You  will  register  as  John  "Whitman,  Boston." 

Hampton  perused  this  extraordinary  document  in 
amazement. 

**  *The  Unknown's'  demands  are  becoming  unaccount- 
able," he  muttered. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  if  he  would  go 
on.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the  stage  for  Clear 
"Water  Lake  was  that  moment  at  the  door  and  about  to 
depart.  Hastily  gathering  his  few  possessions  together, 
Hampton  said  farewell  to  his  host  and  was  soon  being 
jostled  along  the  highwaj'  in  an  ancient  coach  drawn  by 
four  horses,  whose  driver  pushed  on  the  heavy  brakes  as 
the  vehicle  began  to  descend  the  slope  at  the  summit  of 
which  the  hotel  stood.  Willard  had  taken  a  seat  inside, 
noting  that  his  half  dozen  fellow-passengers  preferred 
the  airy  perches  on  top  of  the  conveyance.  He  was  alone 
and  anxious  to  peruse  the  letter  in  his  pocket  a  second 
time  unobserved. 

The  perusal  brought  no  relief  to  his  perplexity. 

*'What  do  I  know  about  an  express  box  at  Kenton?" 
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Lg  asked  himself  impatiently.  ''Still,'*  he  thought, 
*'the  adventure  gains  in  interest,  if  in  inconvenience  at 
the  same  time." 

He  studied  his  latest  instructions  until  he  had  them 
pat  to  the  tongue.  They  were  explicit  enough,  he  told 
himself,  and  apparently  harmless  if  carried  out,  although 
the  mysterious  box,  his  enforced  incognito,  and  the  re- 
quired falsehood  to  the  livery  man  at  Kenton  annoyed 
him  not  a  little. 

"Yet,"  he  thought,  "  'the  Unknown' has  held  admirably 
to  her  contract  thus  far,  and  I  ought  to  stick  to  mine  for 
a  time  longer,  at  least." 

With  this  determination  he  replaced  the  letter  in  his 
pocket  and  turned  to  the  scenes  through  which  they  were 
passing. 

They  were,  indeed,  of  tj^pical  New  England  beauty. 
The  road  wound  up  hill  and  down  dale;  now  shaded  by 
dense  foliage,  while  on  either  side  the  pine  groves  gave 
out  their  invigorating  perfume  as  the  eye  rested  with  a 
sense  of  shelter  upon  the  carpet  of  brown  needles  under- 
neath; now  emerging  upon  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill,  from 
which  a  view  of  woodland,  meadows,  and  cultivated  fields 
was  afforded  wherever  the  gaze  might  fall ;  now  following 
the  mossy  banks  of  some  limpid  stream  whose  waters 
were  wont  to  woo  the  wandering  trout-fisherman ;  now 
passing  the  door  of  "some  picturesque  white  farmhouse, 
where  the  pans  and  milk  pails  glistened  in  the  morning 
sun  and  children  gave  a  vociferous  welcome  to  the  rum- 
bling coach;  now  widening  into  a  well-trodden  "stop- 
ping-place," where  the  tired  horses  slaked  their  thirst  at 
a  watering-trough  green  with  the  moss  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  now  plunging  on  again  through  bowers 
formed  of  overhanging  trees  and  verdant  shrubbery. 

Toward  noon,  after  hours  of  this  delightful  scenery, 
which  appealed  none  the  less  to  Hampton's  sense  of  the 
beautiful  on  account  of  the  constant  thumping  and  rock- 
ing of  the  cumbersome  old  coach,  the  party  descended  into 
a  wide, fertile  valley, and  presently  on  the  left  the  surface  of 
Clear  Water  Lake  reflected  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun, 
the  sheen  glancing  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  as  the 
horses  circled  the  outskirts  of  the  grove  that  separated  the 
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road  from  the  Tvbite  sandy  beach.  In  the  center  of  the 
lake,  which,  true  to  its  name,  was  clear  as  crystal,  an 
island  reared  its  head  and  cottages  of  summer  idlers 
dotted  the  shores  here  and  there.  Turning  abruptly  to 
the  right,  the  coach  creaked  and  groaned  as  the  horses 
bent  to  pull  it  up  a  long  and  steep  ascent,  at  the  top  of 
which  the  windows  of  the  only  hotel  of  Clear  "\Ynttr 
looked  out  upon  the  lake,  the  YaJley  below,  and  across  to 
the  opposite  hills — all  bathed  in  the  glory  of  a  perfect 
day. 

Hampton  almost  forgot  the  nature  of  his  errand  as  ho 
turned  around,  and,  peering  through  the  little  aperture 
in  the  rear,  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

He  soon  recovered  himself,  however,  as  he  reflected 
that  still  another  long  journey  lay  before  him  ere  he 
should  reach  Kenton. 

**And  after  that,"  he  thought,  *'Heaven  only  knows 
what!" 

There  was  a  brief  interval  for  dinner,  served  in  a 
modest  but  spotless  dining  room  overlooking  the  lake; 
and  then,  with  a  change  of  horses,  the  coach  proceeded 
on  its  way. 

From  Clear  Water  to  Kenton  the  road  was,  perhaps, 
even  more  enchanting  than  before;  and  when,  two  hours 
later,  the  spires  of  the  town  were  sighted  in  the  valley, 
Willard  told  himself  that  at  least  he  was  indebted  to  "the 
Unknown"  for  a  day's  outing  which  he  could  never  forget 
nor  repay. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  journey's  end. 

At  Kenton  the  stage  entered  the  town  proper  over  the 
bridge  across  the  Ashland  river,  passing  on  through  one 
of  the  principal  residence  streets  that  terminated  in  the 
public  square,  across  the  latter,  and  down  another  street 
a  short  distance,  until  it  paused  at  the  door  of  the  post- 
office,  where  the  driver  alighted  and  carried  a  mail-bag 
within. 

Hampton  had  already  paid  the  stipend  due  and 
thought  this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  away  unob- 
served and  without  the  risk  of  being  driven  to  a  hotel. 
Accordingly  he  alighted  and  employed  some  haste  in  get- 
ting back  to  the^  public  square  over  the  route  just  trav- 
ersed. 

On  his  left  he  observed  what  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
hotel  of  the  town,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  crossed  the 
square  to  the  other  side.  Looking  down  the  broad  main 
street,  almost  the  first  object  that  caught  his  eye  was  a 
sign  over  a  small  frame  building  that  pointed  him  to  the 
express  office  he  had  been  directed  to  seek.  Walking  at 
a  brisk  pace  and  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
like  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ground,  he  passed 
south  on  the  side  opposite  his  destination  and  presently 
crossed  over,  when  he  had  reached  a  point  beyond  the 
office.  Turning  north,  he  entered  the  place  and  looked 
about  him. 

He  was  in  a  low-studded,  dingy  apartment  facing  the 
street  and  filled  with  boxes  and  packages  peculiar  to  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind.  The  sole  occupant  of  the  room 
was  a  young  man  with  blond  hair,  who  leaned  over  the 
counter,   apparently  summing  up  a  column  of  figures, 
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This  individual  did  not  raise  bis  eyes  as  Hampton 
entered. 

The  latter  took  a  searching  view  of  the  premises,  and 
at  once  noticed  a  large  box  beneath  a  number  of  smaller 
odds  and  ends,  with  the  address,  *'F.  F.  Potts,  Kenton, 
N.  H.,"  displayed  upon  it  in  large  letters,  evidently 
made  with  a  brush. 

*'Here  we  have  it,"  he  said  to  himself.  *'  'The  Un- 
known', is  as  reliable  as  the  sun." 

Advancing  toward  the  counter,  "That  largest  box  over 
there  is  for  me,"  he  said. 

** Yes, "drawled  the  clerk,  looking  around  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  and  immediately  turning  again  to  his 
figures. 

*'I  suppose  I  may  call  for  it  this  afternoon  and  not 
trouble  you  to  deliver  it?"  Hampton  queried. 

"Whenever  you  like,"  the  other  replied  without  look- 
ing up.  "You  may  sign  here,  if  "you  wish,"  he  contin- 
ued, reaching  for  a  big  book  that  lay  upon  a  desk  nearby. 
But  when  he  turned  around  wuth  it  in  his  hand  Willard 
had  disappeared. 

"Now,  what  can  be  the  object  of  that  farce?"  Hamp- 
ton asked  himself  as  he  gained  the  pavement.  "  'The 
Unknown'  is  erratic,  to  say  the  least." 

As  he  had  come  from  the  post-oflQce  he  had  noticed  a 
stable  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel  on  the  corner,  and  to  reach 
this  without  passing  'again  through  the  principal  street 
was  now  his  object.  Proceeding  south  he  presently 
came  to  an  intersecting  street  which  he  investigated  for 
a  block  eastward,  with  the  result  that  at  the  corner  of 
an  alley  parallel  with  the  main  street  he  could  plainly 
see  the  stable  in  question.  He  made  for  it  with  all  haste 
and  soon  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  proprietor. 

Representing  himself  as  a  traveling  insurance  agent 
about  to  visit  the  rural  districts  on  a  tour  of  perhaps 
two  days'  duration,  he  engaged  a  very  excellent  roadster 
and  a  good  modern  vehicle,  offering  to  pay  in  advance. 
The  money  was  accepted  very  promptly  and  the  livery 
man  delighted  when  the  proffered  change  was  declined. 

It  was  past  3  o'clock  when  Hampton  turned  into  the 
public  square,  and,  keeping  to  the  right,  proceeded  out 
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a  wide,  level  thoroughfare,  lined  on  both  sides  by  trina 
lawns  and  comfortable  homes — some  of  them  quite  luxur- 
ious— and  shaded  by  stately  elms.  His  eye  followed  the 
telephone  wires,  which  he  observed  stretching  up  the 
street  as  far  as  lie  could  see.  Presently  he  was  in  the 
country;  and,  still  following  the  infallible  guide  of  the 
wires,  began  to  ascend  a  long,  steep,  and  thickly  wooded 
hill.  Up  this  the  horse  toiled  and  then  down  at  a  rapid 
gait  on  tlie  other  side. 

The  country  became  wilder  as  he  proceeded,  and 
toward  nightfall — so  slow  was  the  almost  continual 
ascent — he  drew  into  a  little  village,  the  limits  of  which 
were  apparently  confined  to  the  main  road.  In  the  cen- 
ter he  descried  what  was  evidently  the  tavern — a  two- 
story  frame  structure  with  a  veranda  running  its  full 
length,  on  which  a  number  of  men  were  seated,  variousl}' 
costumed  in  the  manner  of  the  country,  with  legs 
crossed,  chewing  toothpicks  or  smoking,  and  occasionally 
expectorating  with  wonderful  dexterity  and  admirable  cal- 
culation of  distance  far  out  into  the  highway. 

*'Thi3  is  Collinsville?"  Hampton  inquired  drawing 
rein. 

**It  be,"  responded  a  raw-boned  individual  with  aa 
much  promptness  as  brevit3\ 

The  information  was  satisfactory,  and  TVillard,  alight- 
ing, proceeded  to  water  his  horse  at  the  trough  in  front 
of  the  house. 

At  this  a  hale  and  hearty  man  of  fifty,  with  a  physique 
at  that  delightful  point  half  way  between  rotundity  and 
obesity,  and  a  face  whose  genial  expression  betokened 
sound  digestion,  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  hall 
and  came  down  the  steps  where  Hampton  stood. 

"'Sapper  is  ready,"  he  said,  taking  hold  of  one  rein 
with  an  air  that  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  newcomer 
would  remain  to  the  evening  meal  or  the  proprietor 
*'know  the  reason  why." 

**Very  good,"  Hampton  replied  in  his  most  agreeable 
tone,  **I  am  hungrj'. " 

Presently  the  horse  was  led  awaj'  and  'Willard  con- 
ducted into  the  little  office,  where  his  attention  was 
directed  to  a  basin  of  water,  a  ball  of  soap  of  question- 
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able  composition,  and  a  towel  suspended  by  a  rolling-pin 
against  the  wall.  The  outfit  was  neat,  however,  and  the 
stranger  performed  his  ablutions  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  novelty  and  delightful  simplicity  of  his  surroundings. 

*'Come  far?"  queried  his  host,  who  stood  by  watching 
the  operation  with  interest. 

**Only  from  Kenton  to-day,*'  replied  Willard. 

It  would  be  well,  he  thought,  to  volunteer  nothing 
more  explicit. 

''That's  one  of  Smith's  horses,  ain't  it?"  continued 
the  landlord,  jerking  his  thumb  toward  the  barn. 

"I  believe  the  name  was  Smith,"  replied  Hampton, 
''although  I  don't  remember  with  certainty." 

"What!     Don't  remember  the  name  of  Smith?" 

The  landlord  laughed  heartily  at  what  he  evidently 
considered  a  joke,  while  his  hilarity  was  shared  by  a 
group  of  outsiders  who  had  come  in  from  the  porch  and 
were  now  leaning  against  the  casing  of  the  door  in  vari- 
ous awkward  attitudes,  all  intent  upon  Hampton's  toilet. 

Willard  laughed  with  the  others  and  announced  him- 
self readj'  for  supper. 

His  host  conducted  him  down  a  narrow  hnll  to  the 
dining  room,  where  he  jerked  a  chair  from  under  a  long 
oval  table,  and  with  another  jerk  thrust  it  under  Hamp- 
ton's unhappy  legs  with  an  earnestness  well  calculated  to 
upset  him  as  he  endeavored  to  get  in  the  way  of  it  as 
gracefully  as  possible. 

Then  the  landlord  disappeared  and  a  dapper  young 
woman  in  a  blue  frock  came  on  the  scene  and  ever  after 
hovered  near  while  Hampton  regaled  himself  with  the 
bountiful  spread  placed  before  him,  decorated  with  a 
choice  outlay  of  green  and  blue  pepper-boxes,  big  re- 
volving castors,  red  damask  napkins,  and  various  cor- 
rugated bottles — the  latter  containing  mysterious  condi- 
ments and  having  corks  through  which  quills  were 
thrust,  so  that  one  might  dash  the  contents  over  his  food 
or  in  his  neighbor's  eye,  as  the  inspiration  might  seize 
him.  But  the  supper  withal  was  good,  and  Hampton 
arose  from  the  table  by  no  means  displeased  with  his  en- 
tertainment. 

He  sauntered  out  upon  the  veranda  and  seated   him- 
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self  on  a  bench  beside  the  landlord,  who  was  puffing  away 
at  a  cherry-colored  meerschaum  and  occasionally  strok- 
ing his  meager  chin-whiskers  with  affectionate  gentle- 
ness. 

*'Going  on  to-night?"  asked  he,  as  Hampton  lighted 
a  cigar. 

This  was  a  question  the  latter  was  hardly  prepared  to 
answer.  If  instructions  from**the  Unknown"  were  await- 
ing him  here,  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  resume 
his  journej'  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  were  none, 
nothing  remained  but  to  wait  until  they  arrived. 

**I  have  hardly  made  up  mj'  mind,"  he  said  after  a 
moment  of  reflection ;  and  then,  looking  to  the  eastern 
horizon,  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  we  had  rain  before 
long." 

''Certain  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  knocking  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe  against  his  heel.  Then,  with  a  mind  to 
revenue,  *'you  will  have  a  dry  place  here  and  a  warm 
bed.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "you  haven't  put  your 
name  in  the  book,  have  you?  You  know,  we  kinder  like 
to  have  yer  name,  even  if  you  only  stay  to  a  meal." 

This,  it  occurred  to  Hampton,  might  bring  forth  the 
desired  information  regarding  his  mail,  without  inquir- 
ing for  it. 

''No,"  he  replied,  ''I  overlooked  the  register." 

He  arose  as  he  spoke  and  entered  the  office  again,  fol- 
lowed by  the  host.  The  latter  placed  before  him  a  dingy 
volume  that  might  have  contained  the  names  of  his 
guests  during  the  past  five  years.  Then  he  turned  to  a 
fresh  page  and  wrote  the  day  of  the  week,  the  month,  and 
the  year  in  a  scrawling  hand  at  the  top  of  the  column. 
Apparently  Willard  was  the  only  arrival  of  that  day. 
He  took  the  pen,  scratched  the  rust  from  it  as  best  he 
could  and  subscribed  himself  ''John  Whitman,  Boston." 

His  host  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  deciphering 
the  signature,  but  finally  made  it  out. 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  "Whitman,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
if  be  had  never  seen  him  before.  He  extended  a 
brawny  hand,  which  Hampton  grasped  cordially.  "My 
name's  Wilkins — Josiah  Wilkins — born  and  raised  right 
here  in  Collinsville. " 
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Willard  expressed  Lis  pleasure  at  the  joyous  meeting, 
"whereupon  his  host  intimated  in  a  low  and  confidential 
tone  that  i^erhaps  the  formalities  would  be  better  ob- 
served if  the  two  repaired  toarear  room  where  liquid  re- 
freshments might  be  found.  This  Hampton  declined, 
pleadinjj  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  supper  as  an 
apology,  but  expressing  his  surprise  that  the  laws  failed 
to  interfere  with  such  exchanges  of  courtesy  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  But  Landlord  Wilkins  regarded  him 
compassionately,  as  one  not  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  mysteriously  winked  one  eye. 

Evidently  no  mail  had  come  for  any  person  by  the 
name  of  AVhitman,  and  Hampton  now  announced  his  in- 
tention of  remaining  over  night. 

The  morning  stage,  however,  brought  the  desired 
instructions.  Hampton  retired  to  his  room  and  perused 
the  letter  with  zest. 

^'Friday  afternoon,"  it  read,  "you  will  leave  your 
present  abode  for  the  village  of  Barlowe,  distant  about 
six  or  eight  miles,  passing  through  that  place  without 
stopping,  before  nightfall.  The  road  enters  the  village 
to  the  north  and  turns  eastward.  You  will  follow  its 
latter  course  directly  through  the  town  and  on  into  the 
country.  A  number  of  hills  then  remain  to  be  climbed, 
but  you  will  see  the  highest  plainly  from  the  level  of  the 
village.  From  the  summit  the  road  begins  to  descend 
in  a  southerly  direction.  Upon  the  summit,  however, 
you  will  discover  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which,  singu- 
larly enough,  flow  in  two  directions — to  the  north  and 
southeast,  from  the  very  central  point  of  this  watershed. 
You  will  observe  that  the  southeasterly  course  falls  be- 
side an  old  road  which  leaves  the  main  thoroughfare  at 
this  point.  Here  you  will  alight  and  leave  j'our  horse 
beside  the  road  where  he  may  be  readily  found.  You 
will  proceed  on  foot  down  the  old  highway,  following 
the  brook  formed  by  the  spring,  until  it  empties  into  a 
rivulet  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  where  stands  a  white  cot- 
tage some  paces  back  from  the  path.  Upon  perceiving 
this,  j'ou  will  circle  around  the  rear  of  it  and  will  pres- 
ently emerge  by  the  side  of  a  swift  brook  in  full  view  of 
a  deserted  farmhouse  half-way  up  the  first  hill  beyond 
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the  white  cottage.  You  will  enter  this  unobserved,  and 
remain  there  until  I  come.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
provisions  and  a  lantern.  Fear  not,  however,  that  I  shall 
fail  you.  Do  in  all  things  exactly  as  I  have  said  and 
remember  that  I  love  you.  The  end  will  be  your  infinite 
delight." 

Of  all  the  inexplicable  documents  for  which  **the 
Unknown"  had  been  responsible  this  capped  the  climax. 
Hampton's  first  impulse  was  to  Quit  the  affair  then  and 
there.  He  reflected,  however,  that  his  course  had  thus 
far  been  smooth  enough;  why  should  he  fear  danger 
more  than  before?  Yet  he  remembered  the  Signer's 
parting  words  and  the  thought  much  disturbed  him. 
But  there  was  Elinore!  "What  would  she  think  of  him, 
if  he  were  to  turn  back  now  and  confess  himself  afraid  to 
proceed?  Moreover,  the  mystery  was  darker  than  ever 
and  more  interesting  in  proportion.  All  things  con- 
sidered, he  told  himself  he  would  not  retreat  now,  no  mat- 
ter what  might  happen.  It  occurred  to  him,  however, 
that  a  good  pistol  in  his  pocket  would  serve  to  give  him 
a  more  comfortable  feeling,  and  determined  to  investi- 
gate the  resources  of  Barlowe  in  respect  to  firearms  uj^on 
reaching  that  village. 

It  was  now  Thursday,  and,  according  to  instructions, 
he  was  obliged  to  continue  in  his  present  quarters  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The  time  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands,  but  when  the  farewells  were  said  and 
the  outlines  of  the  old  tavern  fading  in  the  distance,  with 
Landlord  Wilkins  on  the  steps  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  as  he  gazed  after  the  depai-ting  guest,  Hampton 
felt  renewed  enthusiasm  and  whipped  his  horse  into  a 
rapid  gait.  A  heavy  rain  had  fallen  the  night  before, 
however;  the  roads  were  badly  washed  out  in  places,  and 
Barlowe  was  not  reached  until  after  4  o'clock.  Hampton 
followed  the  course  of  the  road  exactly  as  it  had  been 
described  to  him  and  drove  on  directly  through  the  vil- 
lage until  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  long  hill  mentioned 
by  *'the  Unknown."  Here  he  thought  of  the  pistol,  which 
he  had  utterly  forgotten.  Determined  not  to  go  on  with- 
out it,  he  turned  back,  again  passed  through  the  town, 
ftnd,  spying  a  little  gunshop  on  the  corner  of  a  by-street, 
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alighted  and  entered.  Here  he  found  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory weapon,  which  he  purchased.  Then  he  resumed 
the  journey  with  a  sense  of  greater  security  but  some 
feeling  of  regret. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  disregarded  any  of  the 
instructions  of  his  mysterious  correspondent.  Compli- 
ance with  them  had  heretofore  resulted  in  no  harm  to 
himself;  would  their  violation  be  attended  by  different 
consequences? 

However,  he  put  the  thought  aside  as  he  neared  the 
top  of  the  last  hill  beyond  the  village.  Here  he  found 
the  spring  as  described  and  paused  to  note  the  singular 
division  of  its  waters.  Satisfied  that  "the  Unknown"  pos- 
sessed a  wonderfully  accurate  knowledge  of  this,  as  of 
other  matters  in  this  vicinity,  be  hitched  his  horse  by 
the  roadside,  thrust  his  lantern  beneath  his  coat  and  on 
foot  started  in  the  direction  of  the  spring's  southeasterly 
flow.  Not  without  many  misgivings  did  he  leave  the 
faithful  animal  behind.  He  solaced  himself  with  the 
thought  that  the  distance  he  had  to  traverse  was  now  not 
great,  and  doubtless  he  could  return  for  the  horse  if  the 
Unknown"  should  fail  to  put  in  a  speedy  appearance. 

Presently  the  stream  passed  beneath  the  main  road 
through  a  culvert  and  found  its  channel  along  the  side  of 
another  highway,  apparently  much  less  traveled.  Down 
this  he  hastened  with  rapid  strides,  glad  of  the  exercise 
in  the  cool  air.  As  he  neared  the  foot  of  the  hill  he 
noticed  the  white  cottage — Jonathan  Prescott's  home — 
in  the  valley  below.  Immediately  he  struck  off  through 
the  scant  woods  to  the  right,  made  a  circuit  of  the  house 
and  came  out  at  the  base  of  another  hill,  skirted  by  a 
swiftly-running  brook.  Looking  up,  he  discovered  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Bates  house. 

At  last  he  was  at  his  journey's  end. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AWAITING   "the    UNKNOWN.** 

For  a  moment  Willard  Hampton's  progress  was  checked 
by  the  rivulet  that  flowed  swiftly  and  in  considerable 
volume  at  his  feet. 

In  that  brief  interval  his  thoughts  traversed  all  the 
singular  steps  he  had  taken  since  leaving  Washington. 
The  guidance  of  **the  Unknown"  had  been  unerring. 
Whoever  the  strange  individual  might  be,  he  or  she  had 
directed  him  with  wonderful  accuracy,  as  if  almost  con- 
scious of  his  every  movement.  What  nice  calculations, 
he  thought,  must  have  been  made  in  order  to  communi- 
cate with  him  at  all  the  various  points  of  his  travels, 
invariably  at  just  the  right  moment!  What  admirable 
knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  journey!  It  seemed  as 
if  "the  Unknown'*  were  his  shadow — now  following  close 
behind  him,  now  suddenly  looming  up  directly  in  his 
path.  Again  the  impulse  seized  him  to  turn  back,  and 
again  the  thought  of  Elinore  and  his  own  pride  forced  it 
from  him. 

Evidently  there  was  no  way  of  crossing  the  brook  with- 
out going  nearer  to  the  white  cottage  than  he  thought 
advisable.  In  this  dilemma  he  had  recourse  again  to  the 
instructions  received  the  day  previous.  He  should  circle 
around  the  white  cottage,  the  letter  stated,  and  "pres- 
ently emerge  by  the  side  of  a  swift  brook  in  full  view  of  a 
deserted  farmhouse  half-way  up  the  first  hill  beyond. 
You  will  enter  this  unobserved,  and  remain  until  I 
come.'* 

Everything  except  the  time  of  "the  Unknown's'*  ap- 
pearance seemed  definite  enough.  Yonder  was  the  white 
cottage,  the  brook  played  merrily  at  his  feet,  and  above 
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him  — its  blank  windows  staring  ominously  down  into 
the  vallej' — was  the  old  house.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take, and  apparently  no  way  of  gaining  his  destination 
except  by  wading  the  stream. 

*'  'The  Unknown'  was  unkind  enough  not  to  provide 
a  bridge,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  an  attempt  at  light- 
hearteduess.  ''That  was  very  mean  on  the  part  of 'the 
Unknown.'  " 

He  removed  his  shoes  and  stockings,  rolled  up  his 
trousers  and  was  presently  on  the  other  side.  Re-habit- 
ing himself,  he  climbed  up  the  steep  ascent,  endeavoring 
to  keep  out  of  sight  from  the  white  cottage,  and  soon 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  ruin,  towering  gloomily 
among  the  trees.  The  first  shades  of  evening  were  be- 
ginning to  fall.  In  the  west  the  setting  sun,  now  invisi- 
ble behind  the  hills,  tinged  the  sky  with  purple  and 
gold,  its  farewell  rays  affording  just  sufficient  light  to 
brighten  the  landscape  in  mellow  colors.  The  purring 
sound  of  a  partridge  was  heard  as  it  lulled  itself  to  sleep 
upon  the  bough  of  a  neighboring  tree,  the  breeze  gentl\' 
stirred  the  leaves  above  him,  a  solitary  cricket  chirped 
beside  the  mouldering  steps  of  the  old  house,  while 
faintly  from  the  valley  came  the  clatter  of  pans  and 
dishes  and  the  occasional  sound  of  a  human  voice,  as  from 
an  unseen  land.  Survej'ing  the  scene,  Willard  told  him- 
self that  never  before  had  he  beheld  anything  so  dismal, 
so  suggestive  of  ruin  and  despair.  Yet  withal  it  was 
peaceful,  with  the  strange,  overwhelming  quietude  of 
Death. 

Shaking  off  the  first  somber  impressions  created  by  the 
hour  and  the  place  and  the  sense  of  his  own  loneliness, 
he  boldly  ascended  the  few  steps  leading  to  the  door  and 
entered,  noticing  that  the  door  itself  hung  by  a  single 
hinge,  which  momentarily  threatened  to  give  way  under 
its  heavy  oaken  burden.  Once  within,  he  found  himself 
standing  in  a  hall  perhaps  twelve  feet  in  width,  extending 
through  the  whole  depth  of  the  house  and  opening  in  the 
rear  upon  a  space  that  once  must  have  been  the  "back 
yard."  From  where  he  stood  he  could  see  an  old-fash- 
ioned well,  with  its  rusty  crank  and  spindle  from  which 
ft  chain  dangled  into  the  depths,  and  beyond  this  a  pile 
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of  boards  and  timbers — all  that  remained  of  what  once 
bad  been  the  barn.  Hampton  traversed  the  full  length 
of  the  hall  and  looked  out.  Evidently  the  old  bouse  had 
been  a  mansion  in  its  day.  On  either  side  of  the  hall 
doorless  thresholds  opened  into  the  various  lo-^er  apart- 
ments— large,  square  rooms,  bare  of  furniture,  -with  the 
plastering  partly  fallen  from  vrails  and  ceilings  and  the 
floors  pitching  down-ward  and  in  places  hopelessly  caved 
in.  The  "windows  were  without  sash  or  glass,  but  in 
some  of  the  rooms  the  great  hearths  still  held  the  ashes  of 
fires  kindled  when  this  now  deserted  house  was  the  dear- 
est s-pot  on  earth  to  somebody — when  the  lire  burned  for 
the  return  of  the  "good  man"  at  eventide,  and  at  his 
approach  the  walls  rang  with  the  voices  of  children. 

One  after  another,  Hanipton  passed  through  every 
room  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house;  and  then,  with 
something  like  cold  chills  traversing  his  spinal  column, 
began  to  ascend  the  rickety  stairs.  One  section,  he 
noticed,  had  been  propped  with  two  heavy  sticks,  evi- 
dently from  the  forest.  Examining  these  more  closelj^ 
he  observed  that  they  were  of  comparatively  recent  cut- 
ting. It  was  the  first  indication  be  had  noted  that  any 
stranger  had  entered  the  old  house  since  the  last  occu- 
pants departed  to  return  no  more. 

However,  in  an  apartment  above,  he  found  other  signs 
of  aTnore  recent  occupancy.  The  rooms  were  of  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  those  below,  except  that  the  ceilings, 
about  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  slanted  upwai'd  to  the 
gable  at  the  highest  point  of  the  roof,  while  the  windows 
werej^et  high  in  the  walls,  a  man's  shoulders  coming 
hardly  to  the  sills,  and  had  little  slanting  roofs  projec- 
ing  outward  from  the  house.  Hampton  made  a  tour  of 
every  room,  beginning  at  the  rear  and  noting  everywhere 
the  same  desolation  that  prevailed  below,  until  he  came 
to  the  last  chamber  in  front  on  the  left  of  the  hall,  over- 
looking the  valley,  the  brook,  and  the  Prescott  farm. 

In  one  corner  of  this  room  his  ej'e  instantly  fell  upon 
what  was  evidently  a  couch  or  rude  bed,  formed  of 
boughs  and  fresh  leaves  and  moss.  The  covering  was  a 
blanket  of  curious  workmanship,  nicely  smoothed  and 
tucked  in  at  the  sides  and  one  end,  while  at  the  head  was 
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another  similar  blanket  rolled  together  as  if  for  a  pillow. 
Hampton  stooped  over  and  raised  the  coverlet,  immedi- 
ately attracted  by  its  singular  texture.  To  his  amaze- 
ment he  found  it  an  Oriental  cloth  of  exquisite  design, 
woven  from  many-colored  threads  and  trimmed  with 
bright-hued  beads  about  the  edges,  from  which  dangled 
numberless  fluffy  tassels  of  finest  wool,  some  white  as 
snow,  and  others  dyed  in  all  manner  of  fantastic  shades. 
Luxurious  it  certainly  was  in  every  fiber;  costly  it  must 
have  been,  in  a  sum  'Willard  would  not  dare  to  guess. 

*'How  came  it  here?"  was  naturally  his  first  wonder- 
ing thought.  And  then,  in  the  same  breath,  **  *the 
Unknown!'  "  he.eiclaimed. 

With  a  quick  movement  he  pulled  the  blanket  clear  of 
the  improvised  bed,  exposing  the  reverse  side. 

As  he  did  so  his  gaze  was  attracted  to  the  center  of  the 
cloth,  where  the  letters  of  a  single  word  were  worked 
into  the  material  in  brilliant  crimson.  He  started  back, 
instinctively  laying  his  hand  upon  his  pistol,  as  he  recog- 
nized the  name  of  '^Solomon."  The  cloth  dropped  from 
his  nerveless  grasp  and  he  gazed  about  the  room  sus- 
piciously, while  in  breathless  silence  he  listened  as  if 
''Solomon"  himself  were  coming  toward  him.  But  only 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
brook  fell  upon  his  ears. 

Partially  regaining  his  old  composure,  he  carefully  ex- 
amined the  second  cloth,  of  which  the  pillow  was  formed, 
and  found  it  to  be  in  all  respects  like  the  first,  including 
the  mj'sterious  name  woven  in  the  center.  Hampton 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  remained  some  moments 
wrapt  in  thought.  The  end  of  his  meditatioQ  seemed 
to  spur  him  to  action. 

"It  is  'Solomon'  himself,"  he  said — "he  of  the  'mag- 
nificent crime'  and  all  that.  Very  good,  then!  I  care 
not  whether  it  be  the  namesake  of  the  wise  king  in  per- 
son or  the  fair  author  of  my  letters — let  'em  come, 
together  or  singly!" 

He  moved  toward  the  door  and  descended  the  stair  to 
the  hall,  where  upon  entering  he  had  deposited  his  lan- 
tern and  a  bundle  of  provisions  which  the  hospitable 
landlord  of  the  Collinsville  tavern  had  prepared  at  his 
request. 
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''It  is  no  crirae  to  be  hungry,  at  any  rate,"  he  said  to 
himself,  returning  upstairs  and  seating  himself  on 
"Solomon's"  bed.  "A  bite  or  two  will  refresh  me,  and 
perhaps  I  will  have    old  'Solomon'  himself   for  dessert." 

Dusk  was  coming  on  rapidly  as  he  opened  the  package 
and  gazed  with  satisfaction  upon  the  store  it  contained. 
The  quantity  was  certainly  remarkable,  and  the  quality 
apparently  excellent.  There  were  spring  chickens,  hard 
boiled  eggs,  buttered  bread,  numerous  slices  of  toasted 
salt  pork,  cheese,  cake  and  various  kinds  of  i^ie,  and — to 
give  zest  to  the  whole — a  couple  of  bottles  of  last  year's 
cider,  still  cool  from  the  ice-house  of  his  late  host. 

Hampton  ate  heartily,  yet  leaving  sufficient  for  a  num- 
ber of  meals  to  come.  His  good  spirits  increased  as  his 
appetite  diminished. 

"A  happy  thought  of  the  'Unknown' — this  lunch,"  he 
said,  glad  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  "  'The  Un- 
known' is  a  very  thoughtful  individual.  If  old 'Solomon* 
is  his  friend,  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him." 

Several  pulls  at  one  of  the  long  bottles  of  cider 
brought  his  mood  nearer  contentment  than  for  many 
hours,  and  it  was  really  with  a  sense  of  keen  enjoyment 
that  he  lighted  a  cigar  at  the  conclusion  of  the  repast, 
stretched  himself  upon  the  bed  and  watched  the  blue 
smoke  circle  above  him  until  it  vanished  into  space. 
Thus  he  lay  until  the  darkness  had  begun  to  gather  with 
increasing  gloom,  and  the  silence,  his  loneliness,  and  the 
mystery  that  pervaded  all  the  adventure  turned  his 
thoughts  to  serious  reflections.  He  was  weary  and 
might  have  slept  soundly,  but  the  idea  of  sleep  was  de- 
cidedly unpleasant  under  the  circumstances. 

"Still,"  he  thought,  "a  slight  noise  usually  awakens 
me,  and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  any  person  to 
climb  those  creaking  stairs  or  step  across  this  old  floor 
without  making  his  presence  known." 

Then  a  happy  inspiration  came  to  him.  Eising,  he 
felt  his  way  to  the  hall  and  groped  about  until  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  old  door,  which,  detached  from  its 
hinges,  he  had  noticed  leaning  against  the  wall.  Lifting 
it  with  an  effort,  he  jammed  it  lengthwise  between  the 
wall  and  the  balustrade  around  the  stairway,  so  that  one 
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edge  projected  sharply,  almost  two  feet  from  the  floor,  in 
the  direction  one  "would  take  to  gain  access  to   the  room. 

''There !"  he  exclaimed.  **The  individual  who  runs 
against  that  in  the  dark  will  stand  a  good  chance  to 
break  his  neck!" 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  however,  he  removed  the  lac- 
ings from  his  shoes,  and,  tying  them  together,  endeav- 
ored to  string  them  across  the  stairway  at  a  height  cal- 
culated to  strike  the  head  or  shoulders  of  one  ascending, 
rnfortunately,  the  lacings  were  not  long  enoug"h. 
Thereupon  he  took  off  his  cravat,  tied  it  to  the  strings 
and  succeeded  in  making  an  attachment  to  both  sides  of 
the  staircase,  dark  as  it  was.  Then  he  drew  a  bunch  of 
keys  from  his  pocket  and  suspended  them  over  the  im- 
provised rope  so  delicately  that  the  least  swaying  would 
be  likely  to  throw  them  on  the  stairs.  The  first  time  he 
attempted  it  the  keys  fell  with  a  clang  that  startled  him 
severely,  but  the  second  effort  was  more  successful. 

AYillard  smiled  to  himself  as  he  stooped  under  this 
ingenious  obstacle,  groped  his  waj'  to  the  hall,  straddled 
the  prostrate  door  and  presently  regained  the  bed. 

**Now  I  believe  I  can  take  a  nap,"  he  said  aloud. 

He  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and  drew  up  the  wonder- 
ful blanket,  for  the  night  was  cool.  A  drizzling  rain  was 
falling  among  the  trees  outside,  and  its  patter,  together 
with  the  rippling  noise  made  by  the  brook,  would  have 
well  induced  repose  under  other  circumstances.  As  iijb 
was,  however,  Hampton  felt  himself  little  inclined  to 
sleep,  though  tired  and  satisfied  with  his  preparations 
for  safety.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  realize 
that  he  had  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  this  predica- 
ment. It  was  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  **the  Un- 
known," he  thought,  thus  to  lead  him  on,  step  by  step, 
every  moment  bringing  him  to  a  point  from  which  retreat 
was  more  difficult  than  the  instant  before.  *'The  Un- 
known" must  have  understood  from  the  outset  that  he 
never  would  have  placed  himself  in  this  position,  had  he 
known  from  the  first  the  end  in  store  for  him.  Heartily 
he  wished  that  he  had  never  undertaken  the  unhappy 
business — more  heartily  still,  that  he  had  never  heard  oi 
**the  Unknown"  and  the  mysterious  ''Solomon." 
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As  the  hours  wore  on,  howeTer,  nature  asserted  her 
right  to  a  cessation  from  these  wearying  thongbts,  and 
be  slept. 

When  he  awoke  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  on 
woods  and  hills  and  penetrating  the  windows  high  above 
bis  head. 

Hampton  opened  his  eyes  with  a  start,  puzzled,  at  first, 
to  find  himself  amid  these  strange  surroundings.  In  a 
moment,  however,  all  his  senses  were  alert  and  he  arose 
to  look  about.  Going  into  the  hall,  he  found  the  old 
door  exactly  as  he  had  left  it,  and  the  keys  suspended 
from  the  shoe-strings  across  the  stairs.  He  could  not 
help  smiling  at  his  precautions  of  the  night  before. 

*'It  was  unnecessary,"  be  thought.  **Xo  person  has 
been  here." 

He  placed  the  door  in  its  former  position,  untied  the 
shoe-sti'ings  and  cravat,  and,  arraying  himself  in  the 
few  garments  he  had  thrown  off  on  retiring,  descended 
the  stairs  and  went  out  into  the  grove.  As  yet  there  was 
no  sign  of  life  in  the  white  cottage  down  m  the  valley, 
and  investigations  of  the  lower  apartments  convinced 
bim  that  he  had  besn  quite  alone  in  the  old  house  dur- 
ing the  night.  Then  he  went  to  the  brook,  bathed  his 
face  in  the  cool  water  and  returned  once  more  to  devote 
himself  to  his  cider  and  provisions,  wondering  bow  long 
this  waiting  would  continue. 

He  was  doomed  to  long  anxiety,  however,  for  the  day 
wore  on  without  bringing  any  new  developments  in  this 
strange  adventure. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  rain  began  to  fall  again — this 
time  in  torrents.  Hampton  betook  himself  to  the  shelter 
of  the  room  upstairs  and  remained  there,  watching  the 
storm.  Darkness  came  on,  the  wind  increased  in  vio- 
lence, and  the  waters  descended  with  augmented  tumult, 
while  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  rose  to  a  surging 
catai-act,  revealed  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  vivid  light- 
ning, accompanied  by  peals  of  thunder  that  momentarily 
hushed  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  gale.  For  some  bonrs 
this  continued — at  one  time,  Willard  thought,  rendered 
more  fearful  by  arepoit  as  of  crashing  timbers.  "Whether 
the  ti-ees  were  falling  before  the  blast  or  the  wind  bad 
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unroofed  the  white  cottage  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
determine.  Had  he  possessed  Jonathan  Prescott's  famil- 
iarity with  the  locality,  however,  he  would  have  sus- 
pected the  fate  of  the  old  bridge. 

After  long  waiting  amid  this  uproar  of  the  elements, 
during  which  he  several  times  lighted  his  lantern,  driven 
to  it  by  his  overwhelming  loneliness,  the  storm  began  to 
abate  and  the  moon  peeped  forth  among  the  breaking 
clouds.  Hampton  extinguished  the  light,  went  to  one  of 
the  windows  and  looked  out.  He  could  see  nothing  ex- 
cept the  trees,  hear  nothing  save  the  rushing  of  the 
brook.  Determined  to  refresh  his  drooping  spirits  with 
a  breath  of  the  sweet  air  outside,  he  felt  his  way  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  his 
hands  upon  the  wall  and  the  balustrade,  and  then  began 
to  descend. 

Suddenly,  as  he  neared  the  bottom,  his  foot  came  in 
contact  with  some  unknown  object  that  impeded  his 
passage.  Powerless  to  draw  his  revolver,  in  an  instant 
he  was  tripped  downward,  seized  in  an  iron  grasp  and 
hurled  to  the  floor,  his  arms  pinioned  at  his  sides. 

**Strikealight!"  cried  a  voice  that  thrilled  him  to  the 
soul,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  w^as  blinded  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern  thrust  full  in  his  face. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

FOOD   FOB  THE    FLAMES. 

Jack  Dunbar  was  completely  overcome  at  the  sight  of 
Hampton's  agonized  face  looking  up  at  him  as  he  lay- 
there  on  the  floor,  without  a  struggle,  in  the  grasp  of  the 
two  detectives.  But  the  surprise  was  mingled  with  a 
pain  tugging  at  his  heart  and  a  dark  suspicion  that  for  a 
moment  made  him  weak  as  a  child.  Instantly  the 
thought  of  the  mysterious  newspaper  clipping  found 
beside  the  open  grave  of  Sam  Holland,  and  a  recollection 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  first  read  the 
words  it  contained,  now  coupled  with  Willard's  unac- 
countable appearance,  flashed  upon  him  with  dreadful 
meaning,  and  he  was  almost  ready  to  deny  the  truth  of 
his  own  eyes. 

On  his  part  Hampton  had  thus  far  failed  to  recognize 
his  friend.  The  voice  he  had  heard  crying  out  in  the 
struggle  had  sounded  strangely  familiar  to  him,  but  so 
little  was  he  prepared  for  Dunbar's  presence  in  such  a 
place  that  the  identity  of  the  man  never  occurred  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  it  must  be  the  voice  of 
the  mysterious  *' Solomon"  himself,  and  racked  his  brain 
to  determine  where  he  had  heard  it  before. 

For  a  moment  only  Dunbar  was  stunned  by  the  awful 
discovery.  Then  he  staggered  to  his  feet,  almost  sob- 
bing, dropping  the  lantern  with  a  force  that  almost  ex- 
tinguised  it. 

**My  God!"  he  said,  ''it  is  Willard  Hampton!" 

**What!"  exclaimed  the  two  detectives  in  a  breath. 
"Do  you  know  him?" 

**Know  him?"  repeated  Dunbar  in  a  husky  voice, 
"Why,  boys,  he  is  my  best  friend!" 

And  again  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
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It  was  Hampton's  turn  to  be  astounded  as  Buxton  and 
Howard  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  but  still  keeping  tight 
hold  of  him.  So  pitiable  -was  his  wonder  that  he  could 
find  no  voice  for  words,  but  stood  gazing  helplessly  at 
Dunbar,  whom  now  he  plainly  recognized  by  the  light 
of  the  lantern  that  filled  the  little  area  with  no  uncertain 
glare. 

At  once  Jack's  heart  was  touched  by  the  sight  of  his 
old  friend's  mental  suffering,  and  he  repented  that  he 
had  so  unthinkingly  betrayed  him  to  the  other  two.  Yet 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  would  recall  his  features  in 
time,  for  often  both  had  seen  him  and  very  probably  in 
connection  with  the  Holland  murder  investigation;  for 
Hampton  had  been  a  visitor  to  the  ofiice  of  Chief  Don- 
nelly, besides  having  been  a  witness  before  the  coroner. 
In  any  event  it  was  too  late  to  recall  the  hasty  words. 

''Well,  you  can  knock  me  down  with  a  feather!"  ex- 
claimed Buxton.  *'And  so  you  knowhim!"  His  amaze- 
ment was  hardly  less  than  Dunbar's.  *'Why,  Howard!" 
he  went  on,  in  an  excited  voice  as  he  took  a  better  sur- 
vey of  the  captive,  "it's  the  chap  who  was  up  before  the 
chief!" 

*'You  don't  mean  it!"  cried  Howard.  "By  Heaven, 
it  is,  though!"  and  the  two  loosed  their  hold  of  Hamp- 
ton's arm,  speechless  from  surprise. 

Jack  Dunbar  groaned  in  agony. 

Bewildered,  confused,  hardly  conscious  of  what  he 
did,  Willard  thought  of  his  revolver.  A  wild  impulse  to 
get  away,  at  whatever  cost,  seized  him,  and  with  a  quick 
movement  he  reached  for  the  weapon. 

"No,  you  don't!"  cried  Buxton,  in  an  instant. 

He  threw  himself  upon  Hampton,  while  Howard 
grasped  his  arm.  Together  they  disarmed  him  and  Bux- 
ton passed  the  revolver  to  Dunbar,  who  took  it  help- 
lessly, almost  wishing  that  AYillard  had  killed  them  all. 

"So  you  would  murder  us,  too!"  exclaimed  Buxton 
with  a  sneer. 

Hampton  gazed  upon  the  detective  with  an  expression 
of  supreme  contempt. 

"Yes — rather  than  that  you  should  murder  me, "  he 
said. 
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Murder  you!"  cried  Howard.     "Why,  you ** 


"Stop!"  shouted  Dunbar.  "Howard,  no  more  of  this! 
The  man  is  my  friend!" 

''Your  friend!"  exclaimed  the  detective  laughing 
heartily.  "A  fine  example  of  a  friend^ — prowling  around 
these  woods  and  this  old  house  at  night!  Did  you  ex- 
pect to  find  a  graveyard  here?"  he  added  significantly, 
turning  upon  Hampton. 

The  latter  made  no  reply,  but  glanced  from  the  detec- 
tive to  Dunbar  and  back  to  the  detective  again.  What 
in  the  world  all  this  meant  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand.    Prudence,  it  seemed  to  him,  advised  silence. 

Dunbar  felt  himself  maddened  at  Howard's  taunts.  It 
was  enough  that  his  old  friend  should  be  in  this  dreadful 
predicament;  that  he  should  be  goaded  to  despair  was 
simply  unendurable. 

"I  tell  you  to  stop,  Howard!"  he  cried.  "If  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  it,  there  may  be  more  trouble  here 
than  you  have  counted  on!" 

"Come,  come!"  interposed  Euxton  angrily.  "What 
does  all  this  mean?  Your  name  is  Hampton,  is  it  not?" 
he  added,  turning  to  Willard. 

The  latter  gazed  at  him  defiantly,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Hampton,"  the  detective  continued, 
"you  might  as  well  understand  that  we  know  you. 
Now,  sir,  I  will  trouble  you  to  hold  out  your  hands — so," 
and  he  placed  his  own  clinched  fists  together. 

Well  aware  that  resistance  was  useless,  Willard  silently 
obeyed.  In  an  instant  the  cruel  handcuffs  were  about 
his  wrists,  the  locks  clicked  ominously  and  he  was  a  pris- 
oner indeed. 

Dunbar  felt  his  heart  sink  at  the  spectacle;  but  Hamp- 
ton stood  erect,  his  face  pale  but  defiant,  his  eyes  speak- 
ing the  anger  and  humiliation  of  his  spirit  and  his  lips 
twitching  nervously. 

"Now,  sir,"  continued  Buxton  sternly,  "you  will 
stand  where  you  are  and  answer  my  questions.  In  the 
first  place,  how  came  you  here?" 

For  a  moment  Hampton  hesitated,  his  thoughts  crowd- 
ing fast  upon  him.  Then  a  determined  resolution  came 
to  his  relief. 
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''I  refuse  to  answer,"  he  replied  in  a  firm  voice. 

The  two  detectives  drew  back  exasperated. 

"You  will  answer  my  questions  or  take  the  conse- 
quences!" cried  Buxton  in  a  fury. 

"You  may  do  what  you  will;  I  refuse  to  answer," 
came  the  simple  reply. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  the  detectives  had  not  foreseen  in 
this  case,  but  one  to  which  they  were  not  wholly  unac- 
customed. 

Buxton  paused  a  moment  in  reflection. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  finally.  "You  may  as  well  un- 
derstand your  position.  You  are  our  prisoner  and  will 
answer  our  questions — harder  ones  than  we  have  put  to 
you — in  the  near  future." 

Hampton  smiled  bitterly  at  his  temporary  triumph. 

"I  will  tell  you  this,  moreover,"  continued  his  tor- 
mentor, "we  propose  to  search  these  premises,  and  will 
begin  by  searching  you!" 

Hampton's  face  turned  a  shade  paler  at  the  words  and 
he  quivered  with  resentment.  Instantly  he  thought  of  the 
tell-tale  letters  in  his  pockets.  It  seemed  to  him  a  devil- 
ish plan  of  "the  Unknown"  to  bring  him  to  this  unhappy 
state,  and  he  longed  to  free  himself.  But  alas!  he  was 
helpless. 

"I  am  at  j^our  mercy,"  he  said,  "as  any  honest  man 
may  sometimes  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  dirty  coward!" 

The  last  words  were  hissed  between  his  teeth. 

"What!"  roared  Buxton,    goaded  to  madness. 

He  would  have  struck  the  handcuffed  man,  had  not  his 
sense  of  decency  suddenly  rescued  him  from  the  un- 
worthy impulse. 

Dunbar  looked  in  Hampton's  face.  "What  he  read  there 
gave  him  heart.  Surely  there  was  no  guilt  there.  A 
clear  conscience  shone  from  his  eyes;  his  brow  was  un- 
ruffled by  shame  and  his  whole  attitude  that  of  a  man 
stuDg  beyond  endurance,  but  innocent  of  evil,  proud  and 
resentful.  Jack  felt  a  thrill  of  sympathy  for  the  unhappy 
prisoner,  and  all  bis  soul  revolted  at  the  indignities 
thrust  upon  him,  while  the  recollection  of  their  years  of 
friendship  urged  him  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

"Buxton!  Howard!"  he  cried,  "listen  to  me!  There 
is  some  dreadful  mistake  here,  some " 
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He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  at  a  loss  for  words ;  but  a 
look  of  gratitude  from  Hampton  encouraged  bim  to 
proceed. 

''I  have  known  this  man  for  years,"  he  continued;  ''I 
spoke  truly  when  I  said  he  was  my  best  friend.  As  chil- 
dren we  played  together,  in  youth  w©  were  inseparable, 
and  of  late  years  as  intimate  as  friends  can  be.  I  don't 
know  how  he  came  here;  I  don't  care  how  he  came;  but 
I  will  stake  my  life  on  it  that  he  has  committed  no 
crime!" 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  cried  Buxton.  *'He  is  here, 
and  that  is  enough." 

"  *The  best  of  friends  must  part,*  "  quoted  Howard 
sarcastically,  still  smarting  ""under  Dunbar's  former  as- 
sault upon  him. 

But  Jack's  words  conveyed  an  entirely  different  mean- 
ing of  the  affair  to  Hampton. 

*'May  I  ask,"  he  inquired,  *'of  what  crime  I  am  sus- 
pected?" 

**You  are  accused — "  Dunbar  began,  but  Buxton 
stopped  him. 

*'Silence!"  he  shouted.  '"Time  enough  for  explana- 
tions when  he  has  explained  himself." 

Dunbar  was  at  his  wits  end  what  to  say  or  do;  but 
nevertheless  he  would  make  another  effort.  "The  man's 
life  is  as  open  as  the  day,"  he  went  on.  "It  is  impossi- 
ble that  he  is  guilty." 

"Then  let  him  say  how  he  comes  here,"  interrupted 
Buxton,  with  exasperating  coolness.  "If  it  is  all  so  sim- 
ple, let  us  have  the  secret." 

Sick  at  heart,  Dunbar  turned  to  Hampton. 

"For  God's  sake,  Willard,  tell  us!"  he  implored. 
"You  do  not  know  of  what  you  are  accused.  If  you 
did " 

"If  I  did,  I  might  speak,"  replied  the  prisoner. 
"">\'ithout  that  knowledge,  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

Dunbar  wrung  his  hands  in  despair. 

"Is  it  that  you  will  not  speak  before  these  detectives ?'"f 
he  asked.     "Surely,  to  an  old  friend  like  me " 

"So  they  are  detectives!"  interrupted  Hampton. 

"As  if  he  didn't  know!"  Howard  said  in  an  aside  to 
Buxton,  but  Willard  overheard. 
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''Yes,  they  are  detectives,'*  replied  Dunbar,  and  he 
believed  that  Hampton's  professed  ignorance  was  sincere. 

"Surely,  to  an  old  friend  like  me,"  he  continued, 
"you  can  sa3'  how  you  came  to  be  in  this  place.  Can't 
you  say  something?     Won't  you  explain?" 

Again  Hampton  hesitated.  Dunbar's  interest  was  so 
obviously  unselfish,  his  friendship  so  loyal,  that  the  pris- 
oner felt  himself  strongly  moved  by  both.  For  a 
moment  he  was  about  to  yield,  but  the  first  counsel  of 
his  heart  again  prevailed. 

**I  have  nothing  to  say,"  he  repeated. 

Disappointed,  hurt  bej'ond  measure,  Dunbar  bowed 
his  head  as  if  the  last  stroke  had  fallen. 

''Come,  Howard,"  said  Buxton,  "we  must  go  through 
his  pockets." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  hold  of  Hampton's  coat. 

Instantly  Dunbar  sprang  forward  to  ataj^  his  hand.  As 
he  did  so  he  inadvertentlj'  turned  over  the  lantern,  and 
in  the  effort  to  recover  it  that  followed  the  two  detectives 
were  obliged  to  forego  their  purpose. 

Meanwhile  Hampton  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"There!  exclaimed  Dunbar,  as  Buxton  set  the  lantern 
upright.  "You  see  he  makes  no  attempt  to  escape.  A 
guilty  man  charged  with  the  crime  he  is  accused  of 
would  have  been  down  the  hill  while  we  were  scrambling 
for  that  lantern," 

"Much  good  it  would  have  done  him!"  muttered  Bux- 
ton, but,  nevertheless,  he  wondered  that  Hampton  had 
made  no  effort  to  break  away  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment. 

"Come,  Buxton, "Dunbar  continued, "let  us  search  the 
house  first." 

Anything,  he  thought, to  divert  the  detectives  from  the 
prisoner. 

"Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  come  on,"  Buxton  re- 
plied; "but  first  we  must  have  another  light." 

"You  will  find  my  lantern  at  the  head  of  those  stairs," 
Hampton  said.     "You  are  welcome  to  it." 

Buxton  regarded  him  curiously. 

"You  are  an  obliging  chap,"  he  said. 

But  Dunbar  was   delighted   with  Willard's  apparent 
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willingness  to  have  the  search  proceed.  Ascending  the 
stairs,  he  lighted  the  lantern  and  came  down  again. 

*' Howard,  j'ou  are  armed?"  queried  Buxton  turning 
to  go. 

*'Yes,"  replied  the  other.  ''Neither  of  us  will  stir 
from  this — you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

As  he  spoke  he  motioned  Hampton  to  a  seat  on  the 
steps,  of  which  the  latter  availed  himself  in  silence,  the 
detective  standing  over  him  with  revolver  drawn. 

Buxton  observed  them  with  a  satisfied  air  and  called  to 
Dunbar  to  come  on. 

The  two  made  a  tour  of  the  lower  apartments  and  re- 
turied,  reporting  nothing  discovered. 

"Cobwebs  and  plenty  of  traps  for  the  feet,"  grumbled 
Buxton,  **but  nothing  more." 

Next  they  ascended  to  the  upper  floor  and  carefully 
examined  every  room,  the  detective  even  sounding  the 
walls  and  peering  into  every  cranny,  until  they  came  to 
the  apartment  in  which  Hampton  had  slept. 

"What's  this?"  exclaimed  Buxton,  at  once  spying  the 
bed.  ""Well,  I  declare,  here  is  luxury-  for  you,"  he  went 
on,  as  he  leaned  over  and  felt  of  the  Oriental  blanket. 
He  threw  it  to  one  side  with  its  mate,  however,  and  be- 
gan to  scatter  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  the  bed  about  in 
a  vain  effort  to  find  some  other  object  of  interest. 

Meanwhile  Dunbar  examined  the  curious  blankets  and 
was  amazed  at  their  wonderful  workmanship. 

"These  would  be  more  appropriate  in  a  palace  than  in 
this  old  ark,"  he  said.  "What's  this?" — catching  sight 
of  the  letters  in  the  center. 

Buxton  came  over  to  him  and  together  they  deciphered 
the  name  of  "Solomon." 

"We  will  have  to  ask  your  friend  about  that,"  Buxton 
said  with  sarcastic  emphasis. 

Dunbar  made  no  reply,  and  together  they  returned 
downstairs,  the  detective  carrying  the  blankets.  Hamp- 
ton and  Howard  were  found  where  they  had  left  them. 

"These  are  the  only  thiugs  in  the  house,"  Buxton  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  plainly  indicating  his  disgust.  As  he 
spoke  he  threw  the  blankets  at  Hampton's  feet,  exposing 
the  crimson  name  to  all. 
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''What  does  that  mean?"  he  demanded. 

"I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do,**  replied 
Willard. 

**What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Didn't  you  bring  these 
things  here?'* 

**I  found  them  here;  that  is  all  I  know  about  them," 
Hampton  answered. 

Buxton  gazed  from  him  to  the  others  in  deep  perplex- 
ity.  Evideutly  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his  pris- 
oner spoke  the  truth  or  not. 

''Well,"  he  said  at  last,  *'if  you  didn't  bring  them, 
some  other  person  did.  Who  was  it?  Come!  Speak 
out!" 

*'I  have  not  the  remotest  idea,"  replied  Hampton. 
*'That  was  the  very  first  question  that  occurred  to  me 
when  first  I  saw  them,  and  thus  far  I  have  been  unable 
to  answer  it." 

Secretly  he  enjoyed  the  detective's  uncertainty. 

Dunbar  listened  to  this  dialogue  with  consuming  inter* 
est,  the  while  narrowly  watching  Hampton's  face.  It 
betrayed  nothing  indicative  of  guilty  knowledge. 

Suddenb'  a  crackling  noise  fell  upon  the  ears  of  all 
simultaneously,  seeming  to  proceed  from  the  rear  of  the 
house.  The  four  listened  intently — and  none  more  ap- 
prehensively than  Willard,  who  instantly  thought  of  the 
expected ''Solomon. "  Buxton  was  about  to  extinguish 
his  lantern,  when  Howard  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"I  smell  smoke!"  he  cried. 

"As  sure  as  we  stand  here!"  exclaimed  Dunbar;  and, 
indeed,  the  odor  of  burning  wood  was  rapidly  penetrat- 
ing the  whole  house. 

Dunbar  and  Buxton  ran  to  the  rear  of  the  hall.  There, 
in  a  room  on  the  right,  flames  were  greedily  creeping 
over  part  of  the  floor  and  up  the  side  of  one  wall. 

Bushing  to  where  he  had  left  the  blankets  Buxton  re- 
turned and  endeavored  to  smother  the  blaze,  but  the 
fire  would  not  down  and  the  precious  coverings  them- 
selves were  rapidly  consumed. 

"There  is  no  help  for  it!"  Dunbar  cried.     "Come,  we 
must  get  out  of  this!" 
.     Indeed,  there  was  no  time  for  delay.     The  old  house 
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■was  dry  as  powder  inside  and  burned  "with  astonishing 
velocity.  In  an  instant  the  draft  from  the  hall  caught 
the  flames  and  out  into  the  corridor  the  seething  tongues 
of  fire  rushed  with  a  sound  like  the  roar  of  many  waters. 

Out  the  front  door  and  under  the  trees  the  four  men 
scampered,  the  two  detectives  keeping  close  watch  of 
their  prisoner,  who  certainly  made  no  effort  to  escape 
during  the  excitement.  In  less  time  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  describe  it  the  whole  house  was  aflame  and  the 
heat  so  intense  as  to  drive  the  little  party  farther  down 
the  hill.  Turning,  thej'  saw  the  roof  fall  in  and  a  cloud 
of  sparks  spring  into  the  sky,  while  the  woods  and  the 
hills  on  all  sides  loomed  gloomilj'  in  the  light  of  the 
great  conflagration.  The  hold  house  had  met  its  doom 
at  last  and  would  never  more  shelter  the  innocent  or  the 
guilty. 

*'I  would  give  something  to  know  how  that  caught 
fire,"  Buxton  said,  while  the  weird  beauty  of  the  scene 
was  altogether  lost  on  him  as  he  thought  of  this  new 
mystery. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BACK    TO    THE   "WHITE    COTTAGE. 

The  surprise  of  the  Prescott  family  was  without  pre- 
cedent in  that  small  domestic  circle,  when  by  the  light 
of  the  blazing  old  house  they  discovered  not  three  but 
four  individuals  slowly  descending  the  hill  toward  the 
cottage,  and  frequently  pausing  to  look  around  upon  the 
havoc  in  their  rear.  Jonathan,  his  wife,  and  Euth  had 
come  out  of  doors  to  watch  the  fire,  and  stood  just  be- 
3'ond  the  windows  opening  into  the  kitchen.  Their  ex- 
citement was  at  first  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances,  for  it  was  a  favorite 
trick  of  night  hunting-parties  to  set  fire  to  the  ruined 
houses  and  barns  in  that  locality.  Many  a  time  in  recent 
years  the  family  had  beheld  the  starlit  sky  bright  with 
the  reflection  of  an  incendiary  conflagration,  as  the  last 
remnant  of  some  former  homestead  yielded  itself  to  the 
devouring  element,  glad  to  complete  the  fullness  of  its 
ruin  at  last.  But  nobody  cared ;  nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  these  midnight  illuminations,  as  long  as  only  the 
deserted  houses  were  the  objects  of  the  hunters'  destruc- 
tion. The  lumber  company  owned  the  land  on  which 
they  stood;  the  old  hulks  were  in  the  way,  and,  when 
the  season  was  wet  enough  to  prevent  danger  to  the  for- 
ests, it  was  generally'  understood  that  the  company  and 
the  local  officials  would  wink  at  this  kind  of  incendiar- 
ism. 

The  little  group  under  the  eaves  of  the  cottage  were 
watching  the  flames  leaping  high  among  the  trees  and 
painting  the  sky  in  crimson  and  gold,  when  suddenly 
Jonathan  shaded  his  ej^es  with  his  hand  and  gazed 
steadily  toward  new  objects  of  curiosity. 

** Mother,"  he  cried,  "ain't  there  four  men  over  there?" 
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As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  a  clump  of  trees  fialf-way 
up  the  hill. 

**Why,  Jonathan,  I  believe  there  Z?^  four!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Prescott,  straining  her  eyes  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. 

Ruth  followed  her  mother's  example  and  presently  con- 
firmed the  result  of  her  observation.  There  were  cer- 
tainly four  men,  instead  of  the  three  who  had  left  them  a 
short  time  since,  gathered  in  the  shadow  of  several  trees 
that  stood  near  one  another  some  distance  from  the  burn- 
ing house. 

**There  can't  be  no  mistake,"  Jonathan  said,  still  peer- 
ing out  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  *'But  it's  mighty 
strange,"  he  added.  "They  must  have  found  that  other 
fellow  up  the  hill." 

In  his  perplexity  the  old  man  almost  forgot  his  rheu- 
matism and  was  strongly  inclined  to  investigate  the 
matter.     But  his  good  wife  speedily  dissuaded  him. 

"Don't  go,  Jonathan,"  she  pleaded.  **They  won't 
stay  up  there  long.     See,  they  are  coming  now." 

As  she  spoke  the  four  emerged  into  a  clearer  view  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  footbridge. 

**I  wonder  which  one  of  'em  upset  the  lantern,"  Jona- 
than mused,  having  no  doubt  that  accident,  not  design, 
had  caused  the  fire  in  this  instance. 

"Never  mind  we  shall  know  all  about  it  soon,"  replied 
his  wife,  and  she  went  indoors  to  assure  herself  for  the 
twentieth  time  that  everything  was  **tidy  for  the  com- 
panj%"  but  a  little  disturbed  in  her  own  mind,  also, 
that  a  fourth  stranger  should  happen  in  at  this  inoppor- 
tune moment. 

Meanwhile  Jack  Dunbar  had  been  revolving  in  his 
mind  all  the  strange  occurrences  of  the  night  and  trying 
to  think  of  some  plan  whereby  Hampton  might  appear 
in  another  character  than  that  of  a  prisoner,  upon  rejoin- 
ing those  below.  That  his  old  friend  should  be  hand- 
cuffed like  the  meanest  criminal  and  thrust  into  the  pres- 
ence of  these  good  people  with  less  forebearance  than  a 
traveler  would  show  his  dog,  grieved  him  exceedingly. 

As  they  reached  a  spot  far  enough  from  the  blazing 
building  to  be  free  from  the  intense  heat,  Dunbar 
paused,  detaining  the  other  three. 
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''See  here,  boj's, "  he  said,  *'it  seems  to  me  that  vre  are 
taking  unnecessary  precautions  \\ith  this  prisoner." 

*'How  so?"  demanded  Howard,  while  Buxton  chafed 
under  the  delay. 

"Do  you  intend  to  take  him  handcuffed  into  the  pres- 
ence of  our  friends  yonder?"  asked  Jack,  determined  to 
have  it  out  then  and  there. 

"And  why  not?"  inquired  Buxton. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  pretty  small  business,"  re- 
plied Dunbar.  "You  know,  Buxton,  and  you,  Howard, 
that  neither  of  you  have  followed  this  case  more  earn- 
estly, more  untiringly,  more  enthusiastically  than  I  have. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  I  shall  follow  it  to  the  end. 
But  here  we  are,  three  to  one,  and  the  one  handcuffed, 
as  if  we  were  afraid  to  have  him  move  a  muscle.  Think 
of  the  shame  of  it  to  him!  And  of  what  use  is  it?  He 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  escape,  and  if  he  should  it 
is  impossible  that  he  could  succeed." 

Hampton  interrupted  him. 

"I  have  no  other  desire,"  he  said,  "than  to  return  to 
Washington  as  soon  as  possible — in  your  company,  if 
necessary;  alone,  if  possible." 

"You  hear  that?"  continued  Dunbar.  "I  believe  he 
speaks  the  truth!" 

The  two  detectives  shook  their  heads  as  if  they  were 
not  so  well  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  their  prisoner's 
motives. 

"There  is  no  need  for  us  to  diminish  our  watchful- 
ness," Jack  urged.  "One  or  two  of  us  can  be  with  him 
everj^  moment,  aware  of  his  every  movement.  What  pos- 
sible chance  of  escape  is  there?  Come,  take  the  hand- 
cuffs off,  and  for  God's  sake  let  us  go  into  that  house  like 
men,  and  not  like  slave-drivers!" 

Hampton's  eyes  were  eloquent  with  gratitude  as  his 
friend  concluded. 

"I  thank  you.  Jack,"  he  said,  in  a  trembling  voice;  and 
then,  addressing  the  others,  "Since  I  am  your  prisoner, 
taken  in  this  unaccountable  way,  you  may  do  with  me  as 
you  will.  But  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that  I  am  inno- 
cent of  any  evil,  and  that,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  go 
among  these  strangers  as  a  man,  I  shall  complain  of  no 
other  treatment  and  never  raise  my  hand  to  escape," 
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Buxton  fiesitated.  The  appeal  was  woefully  pathetic 
from  a  spirit  as  proud  as  Hampton's,  and  had  its  effect 
on  both  detectives.  Moreover,  Dunbar's  reasoning  was 
sensible  ecough.  What  danger  could  be  incurred  by 
milder  treatment  for  the  time  being? 

"Well!"  Buxton  exclaimed  at  last,  *'as  to  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, we  will  hear  to  that  later  on.  As  to  the  hand- 
cuffs, confound  it!  I  am  willing  to  risk  taking  them  off. 
But,  mind  you" — this  iu  a  significant  tone  to  Willard — 
**if  there  are  any  tricks,  you  may  pay  for  them  with  your 
life!" 

Hampton's  reply  was  brief. 

"I  have  given  my  word,"  he  said. 

Buxton  silently  unlocked  the  handcuffs  and  placed 
them  in  his  pocket,  while  Dunbar  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

**Come  on,"  commanded  the  detective,  ''walk  next  to 
me." 

And  so,  Hampton  between  Buxton  and  Howard,  with 
Dunbar  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  four  descended  the 
hill  and  crossed  the  footbridge. 

The  light  from  the  burning  house  had  been  gradually 
becoming  less  brilliant,  and  now  only  a  faint  glow  re- 
vealed the  path  through  the  orchard  and  around  the  barn 
to  the  side  of  the  cottage.  As  they  came  from  the 
shadow  of  the  barn  they  descried  Jonathan  and  Euth 
standing  in  the  light  that  gleamed  from  the  windows, 
observing  their  approach  with  intense  interest. 

*'Have  you  brought  another?"  Jonathan  called  out 
as  they  drew  near,  while  Euth  shrank  back  a  little. 

Dunbar  was  quick  to  forestall  an  explanation  on  the 
part  of  either  of  the  detectives.  He  had  a  plan  of  his 
own  well  in  mind. 

"It  is  a  friend — one  of  our  party — caught  in  the  act  of 
playing  ghost  on  us,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Prescott,  let  me 
make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hampton,"  and  Jonathan 
scraped  a  profound  obeisance,  while  Euth  precipitately 
fled  within.  The  two  detectives  listened  in  amazement 
to  this  announcement. 

"Playing  ghost?"  repeated  Jonathan,  looking  from 
one  to  another  of  the  four. 

"Yes,"  explained  Hampton.     "You  see  part  of  our 
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party  are  at — at — what's  the  name  of  the  village  down 
below?" 

"BoxvilJe?"  volunteered  the  old  man. 

"Yes — that's  it — Boxville!"  Dunbar  went  on. 

His  knowledge  of  Boxville  was  as  profound  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  moon,  but  that  was  a  mere  trifle  under 
the  circumstances. 

*'You  see,  we  were  to  meet  the  others  in  Boxville,"  he 
continued.  **But  our  friend  here  heard  of  this  old  road 
and  the  deserted  houses  and  all  that  and  thought  he 
would  investigate  the  region.  He  got  as  far  as  the  old 
house  when  the  storm  came  on  and  took  shelter  there. 
It  was  strange  that  we  should  run  across  him  so,  wasn't 
it?"  and  Dunbar  smiled  innocently,  delighted  at  this 
triumph  of  his  imagination. 

Hampton  felt  inclined  to  wring  Jack's  hands  in  token 
of  his  gratitude,  while  the  two  detectives  entertained 
strong  feelings  of  disgust  at  this  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  said  nothing. 

''Well,  that  was  singular,"  Jonathan  replied.  "But 
it  does  beat  all  sometimes  how  things  will  happen!" 

Then  he  beamed  upon  Plampton. 

"Were  ye  stopping  at  Brown's?"  he  asked. 

This  was  a  query  quite  unforseen,  and  Dunbar  was 
obliged  to  nudge  Willard  in  the  back  before  he  was  pre- 
pared to  reply. 

"Yes — oh,  yes!"  exclaimed  Hampton.  "We  were  all 
at  Brown's — that  is,  except  my  friends  here.'* 

"Good  place — Brown's,"  observed  Jonathan.  "How 
is  the  old  man?" 

Once  more  Hampton  felt  a  knuckle  inserted  in  the 
region  of  his  kidneys. 

"Oh,  he's  all  right!"  he  replied;  "lively  as  a  cricket 
— gave  UG  a  splendid  time!" 

"I  waut  to  know!"  exclaimed  Jonathan,  wonderingly. 
"Why,  old  Brown  has  had  worse  rheumatics  than  mine 
these  ten  years!" 

Hampton  realized  that  he  had  "put  his  foot  in  it," 
but  rallied  to  the  emergency. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  went  on,  "he  did  complain  some  of 
rheumatism,  but  thought  he  was  getting  better." 
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Dunbar  turned  his  head  aside  and  grinned. 

**Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,"  Jonathan  replied.  ''While 
there's  hope  for  old  Brown  there's  hope  for  me!" 

With  that  he  turned  toward  the  door,  followed  by  the 
others.         ^. 

**What  do  you  think  of  that?"  Howard  whispered  to 
Buxton. 

**We  will  have  to  see  it  through — that's  all, "the  other 
replied. 

The  fire  in  the  kitchen  had  been  permitted  to  die  out 
during  the  past  hour.  Dunbar  and  the  two  detectives, 
however,  were  comparatively  dry  by  this  time,  although 
their  clothes  were  in  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  state. 
All  three  protested  against  rekindling  the  fire,  which 
Jonathan  generously  offered  to  do  in  their  behalf. 

"You're  not  wet  at  all,"  he  observed,  turning  to 
Hampton.  ''It's  lucky  you  reached  the  old  house  just 
when  you  did,  but  you  might  have  come  right  on  here 
and  found  better  lodging." 

The  deception  was  evidently  complete.  No  doubt  lin- 
gered in  the  old  man's  mind  as  to  the  account  of  Hamp- 
ton's sudden  appearance  with  which  Dunbar  had  favored 
him. 

Presently  Mrs.  Prescott  reappeared  from  the  solemn 
precincts  of  "the  best  room,"  and  was  quickly  enlight- 
ened by  her  husband  regarding  the  unexpected  advent  of 
the  fourth  stranger  upon  the  scene.  For  this  Hampton 
and  Dunbar  were  duly  grateful  to  their  host,  for  their 
first  experience  with  explanations  had  been  quite  enough. 

Meanwhile  Kuth  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Jack  in- 
quired for  her,  expressing  proper  solicitude  over  the  pos- 
sible result  of  the  night's  excitement  upon  her  nerves. 

"She  hasgone  to  bed,"  her  mother  said.  "Poor  child! 
she  is  almost  worn  out,  but  I  think  she  will  come  around 
all  right  in  the  morning." 

"We  shall  all  hope  so,"  Dunbar  replied.  "She  saved 
three  of  us  from  broken  bones,  if  nothing  worse.  We 
can  never  forget  that." 

"She  is  a  brave  girl,"  Jonathan  repeated,  again  giving 
voice  to  what  he  seemed  to  consider  the  highest  praise  he 
could  bestow  upon  his  daughter. 
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After  a  while  the  guests  expressed  their  desire  to 
retire,  fearful  lest  they  had  already  deprived  their  new- 
made  friends  of  their  accustomed  rest,  long  after  the 
usual  hour.  Mrs.  Prescott  lighted  them  to  their  room, 
placing  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  -while  Jonathan  peered 
around  the  corner  of  the  door  to  see  that  the  wants  of 
the  four  had  been  properly  attended  to.  The  bed  with 
the  high  posts  was  evidently  broad  enough  for  two.  A 
cot  had  been  brought  ia  and  one  corner  given  to  a  mat- 
tress, with  snow-white  sheets  and  a  blanket  spread  upon 
the  floor.  Jonathan  and  his  wife  bade  them  good-night 
with  hearty  wishes  for  sound  sleep,  which  were  as 
heartily  reciprocated;  and  presently  the  strangers  were 
left  to  their  own  counsels. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  behind  Jonathan  when 
Buxton  spoke. 

*'Mr.  Hampton,"  he  said  in  a  voice  less  harsh  than 
any  he  had  hitherto  used  toward  the  prisoner,  "1  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  we  must  insist  upon  searching  you 
before  going  to  bed." 

*'I  have  no  objections  to  the  search,  except  upon  gen- 
eral principles,"  Willard  replied;  ''but  I  doubt  that  you 
will  find  anything  worth  your  time." 

He  was  determined  to  put  a  bold  front  on  the  matter 
and  await  developments. 

"I  am  ready,"  he  added,  extending  his  arms,  as  he 
stood  waiting. 

Buxton  advanced  to  him  and  turned  the  outer  pockets 
of  his  coat  inside  out,  producing  nothing  more  suspi- 
cious than  a  handkerchief,  which  he  passed  to  Howard, 
who  stood  near.  Then  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
vest.  A  watch  and  chain,  a  lead  pencil,  and  a  roll  of 
greenbacks  were  the  only  objects  forthcoming.  These 
the  detective  gave  into  Dunbar's  keeping.  The  inside  of 
the  coat  was  next  assailed,  and  Hampton  grew  nervous, 
but  kept  his  countenance  well.  The  pocket  over  the 
right  breast  contained  a  card-case  only,  which  Buxton 
passed  to  Howard,  and  then  drew  a  number  of  letters 
and  papers  from  the  left  pocket.  They  included  all  the 
correspondence  of  "the  Unknown,"  in  one  letter  of  which 
Hampton  had  tucked  the  mysterious  advertisement.     To 
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the  prisoner's  intense  delight  the  detective  gave  all  of 
these  to  Dunbar,  after  running  them  through  his  fingers 
with  the  remark,  "We  shall  have  time  to  examine  these 
in  the  morning."  Then  the  trousers  pockets  were  in- 
vestigated, revealing  a  bunch  of  keys  and  some  loose 
coin.     That  was  all. 

Buxton  was  rather  disappointed,  but  gave  no  sign  of 
it. 

''Do  you  persist  in  refusing  to  explain  your  presence  in 
that  old  house?"  he  said,  turning  again  to  Hampton. 

''For  the  present,  yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Very  well,"  responded  the  detective;  "but  I  warn 
you  this  course  is  folly.  It  will  do  you  no  good.  Your 
every  movement  from  the  hour  you  arrived  in  Kenton  is 
known." 

"And  what  am  I  charged  with?"  Hampton  asked  again. 

"We  will  tell  you  that  when  you  have  made  some  con- 
fidences yourself,"  the  other  replied.  "Meanwhile  we 
must  all  get  some  sleep.  Perhaps  you  will  think  better 
of  it  in  the  morning."  And  with  that  the  detective  be- 
gan to  make  his  own  preparations  for  retiriDg. 

After  discussing  the  matter  it  was  decided  that  Dun- 
bar and  Hampton  should  occupy  the  large  bed  together, 
while  Buxton  took  the  cot,  and  Howard  the  mattress  on 
the  floor.  Buxton  turned  the  lamp  down,  careful  not  to 
leave  the  room  altogether  in  darkness.  Willard's  revol- 
ver he  took  from  Dunbar  and  placed  under  the  pillow 
with  his  own — a  precaution  which  Howard  did  not  fail 
to  follow.  All  this  Hampton  saw  and  smiled  bitterly  at 
their  evident  purpose  to  prevent  an  escape.  He  said 
nothing,  however,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all  was  still. 

But  little  sleep  came  to  any  of  the  four  that  night. 
Dunbar  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  check  the  stream 
of  thought  that  scared  away  his  dreams;  Hampton  could 
catch  nothing  more  than  "cat-naps"  between  his  nervous 
a^Yakenings,  while  the  two  detectives,  by  a  private  under- 
standing, divided  the  dreary  hours  of  the  night  so  that 
not  one  moment  was  the  prisoner  unobserved,  or  his 
lightest  movement  unremarked,  by  at  least  one  pair  of 
Watchful  eyes, 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

COMING   TO    TERMS. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday. 

Hampton  awakened  "with  the  first  appearance  of  dawn 
and  looked  around  without  moving,  his  eyes  but  half 
open.  Buxton  was  standing  near  the  cot,  noiselessly  put- 
ting on  his  clothes,  while  Howard,  half  asleep,  had  just 
sat  upright  upon  his  mattress.  Hampton  saw  Buxton 
place  his  fiuger  to  his  lips,  as  he  looked  in  Howard's 
direction.  The  other  nodded  his  head  in  token  that  he 
understood  the  admonition,  rose  softly,  and  peered  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed  in  which  Jack  and  "\Yillard  lay.  The 
latter  feigned  sleep. 

The  two  detectives  dressed  themselves  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  At  length  Buxton,  taking  his  shoes  in  his 
hand  and  motioning  to  Howard  to  do  the  same,  gently 
lifted  the  latch  of  the  door  leading  out  into  the  fron-t 
yard  and  passed  out,  again  silently  indicatiug  that  his 
companion  should  follow.  The  door  closed  softly  behind 
them,  but  Buxton  kept  his  hand  on  the  latch,  while  the 
two  stood  on  the  threshold  in  earnest,  low  conversation. 

No  sooner  had  they  disappeared  than  an  idea  occurred 
to  Hampton  which  he  instantly  put  to  the  test.  Laying 
one  hand  upon  Dunbar's  shoulder,  he  shook  him  gently. 
The  latter  moved  and  opened  his  ej'es. 

"Sh-h!""  exclaimed  "Willard  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to 
the  two  vacant  beds.  Dunbar  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  where  he  pointed. 

"You  must  do  me  a  great  service,"  Hampton  said  still 
in  whisper.  "They  are  just  outside  the  door.  Among 
the  letters  Buxton  gave  you  last  night  are  four  addressed 
in  the  same  delicate,  woman's  hand,  all  post-marked 
Washington,  and  each  in  a  square,  ladies'  envelope  with 
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a  rough  surface.  For  God's  sake,  asj'ou  value  my  friend- 
sbip,  select  these  from  the  others  and  coDceal  them.  I 
pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  that  by  doing  this  you 
■will  not  compromise  yourself.  Nothing  in  the  letters 
could  attach  any  guilt  to  me.  Indeed,  you  may  read 
them  when  the  opportunity  offers." 

Dunbar  regarded  his  friend  with  an  expression  half- 
doubtful,  half-affectionate.  The  thought  flashed  across 
him  that  he  could  do  this  now,  and,  if  the  letters  proved 
to  be  other  than  as  Hampton  said,  he  could  turn  them 
over  to  the  detectives.  Willard's  anxiety  regarding  them 
was  evidently'  intense.  There  being  "a  woman  in  the 
case,"  perhaps  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  a  third 
person  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  authori- 
ties. At  any  rate,  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation. 
Nodding  his  head  in  token  of  acquiescence,  Dunbar  threw 
back  the  bed  clothes  and  stepped  noiselessly  to  the  floor. 

As  he  did  so,  the  door  opened  softly  again  and  Buxton 
and  Howard  entered.  It  was  too  late.  Confused,  Jack 
muttered  something  about  the  earliness  of  the  hour, 
while  Hampton  sat  upright,  his  last  hope  of  concealing 
the  letters  gone  forever. 

"Come,"  Buxton  said,  ''people  rise  early  in  these 
parts.  Outside  you  can  scent  the  breakfast  in  the  air 
already." 

Hampton  said  nothing,  but  arose  and  began  to  dress. 

*'Mr.  Hampton,"  the  detective  continued,  "we  will 
conclude  our  search  of  last  night  before  leaving  the 
room.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  examine  your 
letters." 

Dunbar  looked  toward  bis  friend  with  an  expression  of 
sympathy,  unobserved  by  the  other  two. 

"You  are  at  liberty  to  proceed,"  Willard  said;  and 
then,  bitterly,  "by  the  common  rules  of  decency  a  gen- 
tleman's private  correspondence  is  supposed  to  be  invio- 
lable, but  such  rules  don't  seem  to  apply  in  this  case." 

"This  is  not  a  common  case,"  Buxton  replied. 
"Moreover,  if  the  correspondence  is  such  as  a  gentleman 
might  be  expected  to  have  about  him,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  perusing  it.     On  the  contrary,  if " 

But  the  detective  did  not  finish  the  sentence.     "Mr. 
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Dunbar,"  he  said,  ''let  us  have  the  letters.  It  is  best  to 
be  through  with  this  here  aud  now.  After  that  we  can 
make  inquiries  about  the  return  to  Kenton." 

Jack  doggedly  produced  the  letters  and  handed  them 
to  Buxton.  For  a  moment  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
attempt  a  concealment  of  the  four  described  to  him,  but 
saw  plainb'  that  detection  would  surely  follow. 

The  detective  took  the  package  and  sat  down.  Hamp- 
ton seated  himself  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  Dunbar  on  the 
other;  while  both  eyed  the  fatal  letters  with  faces  that 
would  have  been  comical  under  other  circumstances. 
Howard  stood  near  one  of  the  front  windows,  regarding 
the  proceedings  with  interest. 

**Then  you  intend  returning  to  Kenton?"  Willard 
asked,  addressing  Buxton,  who  was  carelessly  running 
the  letters  through  his  fingers,  apparently  little  inclined 
to  open  them  just  now. 

The  detective  made  no  direct  answer.  For  a  moment 
he  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought.  Then,  raising  his  eyes 
with  a  look  Hampton  was  unable  to  interpret,  he  said, 
slowly,  distinctly,  and  with  an  effort  to  drive  the  words 
home,  *'Mr.  Hampton,  why  don't  you  tell  us  about  the 
missing  head?" 

**The  missing  what?"  demanded  Hampton,  almost 
dumb  from  surprise. 

Dunbar  was  electrified  by  the  sudden  assault,  while 
Howard  smiled  grimly,  narrowly  watching  the  prisoner's 
face.  Certainly  if  the  object  was  to  take  Hampton  off 
his  guard  no  better  method  could  be  devised. 

**The  missing  head,"  replied  Buxton,  in  the  same 
voice,  never  withdrawing  his  penetrating  gaze. 

*'Mr.  Buxton,  your  mind  wanders,"  Willard  replied 
with  sarcasm.  ''If  a  head  is  missing,  you  must  have  lost 
your  own." 

A  fleeting  shadow  of  disappointment  crossed  the  detec- 
tive's face.  The  plan  had  not  been  as  successful  as  he 
had  hoped.  Either  the  man  before  him  was  a  consum- 
mate actor  or  entirely  ignorant  of  the  question's  meaning. 

All  this  Dunbar  observed,  and  his  confidence  increased 
accordingly. 

"And  do  you  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  missiug  head?" 
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Buxton  went  on,  ignoring  the  sarcastic  reference  to  his 
own  possibly  decapitated  state. 

**Mr.  Buxton,"  Hampton  replied  in  a  tone  of  wonder 
apparently  quite  sincere,  ''Mr.  Buxton,  perhaps  you 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  but  I'm  blessed  if  I 
do!" 

He  leaned  back  against  one  of  the  tall  posts,  placed 
one  foot  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  clasped  his  hands 
across  his  knee,  staring  from  one  to  another  of  the  three 
men  in  blank  amazement. 

''Very  well,"  Buxton  said,  lowering  his  gaze  and 
thoughtfully  regarding  the  letters  in  his  hand,  while  he 
played  with  them  as  one  would  with  a  deck  of  cards. 
"Perhaps  you  will  be  more  communicative  when  we  take 
you  before  the  express  clerk  at  Kenton." 

"The  express  clerk!"  exclaimed  'W'illard,  a  dark  sus- 
picion of  treachery  on  the  part  of 'the  Unknown'  crossing 
his  mind.  "What  has  the  express  clerk  to  do  with  all 
this?" 

"Not  much,"  replied  the  detective,  "except  that  he 
will  identify  you  as  the  man  who  called  for  a  certain 
large  box  at  his  office  not  many  days  ago." 

"And  what  of  that?"  queried  Hampton.  "Since  you 
know  that  I  inquired  for  the  box,  I  have  no  disposition 
to  deny  it." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  three  others  simultaneously; 
and  Buxton  added,  pressing  the  point  in  triumph,  "then 
you  admit  that  you  are  the  man?" 

"Certainly  I  admit  it;  why  should  I  not?" 

Buxton  stood  up  and  came  close  to  Hampton.  W^ith  a 
swift  gesture  and  rapidly  spoken  words,  "You  admit  that 
you  are  the  man  who  called  at  the  express  office  in  Ken- 
ton for  the  box  containing  the  headless  remains  of  Sam 
Holland!"  he  cried.     "You  admit  it,  do  you?" 

The  words  were  thundered  in  Hampton's  ear,  and  the 
effect  upon  him  was  almost  total  collapse.  Dunbar  and 
Howard  leaned  forward,  each  holding  his  breath  and 
trembling  with  excitement. 

For  a  moment  Willara  was  dumb. 

"For  God's  sake,  man,"  he  cried  at  length,  "say  that 
again!"  _. 
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Slowb',  deliberately,  the  detective  repeated  the  fearful 
accusation. 

Hampton  gazed  helplessly  about  him.  In  a  moment  he 
rose,  pale  and  deeply  agitated.  Raising  his  right  hand 
above  his  head  in  an  impressive  attitude,  "as  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said. 
"There  is  some  fearful  mystery  about  all  this  that  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  fathom.  Why  do  you  not  explain? 
"Why  this  awful  silence?" 

The  pathos  of  his  voice,  liis  evident  dismay,  his  wan- 
dering gaze  and  the  sadness  of  his  plea  struck  to  the 
hearts  of  all  present,  but  Dunbar  especially  felt  a  convic- 
tion of  the  man's  innocence,  and  his  loyal  breast  filled 
with  compassion  for  his  friend. 

Buxton  shot  an  inquisitive  glance  toward  Howard  but 
seemed  to  read  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  latter's  face. 
Then  he  turned  again  to  Hampton. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "and  you  shall  have  the  story. 
Your  own  part  in  it  you  know  only  too  well.  Some  days 
ago  the  horrible  discovery  was  made  in  "Washington  that 
the  grave  of  Sam  Holland — your  old  friend,  was  he 
not? — had  been  rifled  and  the  body  stolen.  Word  came 
from  Kenton  shortly  after  that  a  box  had  been  received 
at  the  express  office  there,  which,  coming  under  sus- 
picion, was  opened  by  the  authorities,  and  in  it  were 
found  the  remains  of  a  man — but  headless.  The  head 
was  gone  and  to  this  day  there  is  no  trace  of  it,  unless, 
as  I  intimated,  you  are  able  to  enlighten  us.  Well,  so 
far,  so  good.  In  the  course  of  time  the  body  was  par- 
tially identified  by  wire  as  that  of  Sam  Holland,  who, 
you  are  well  aware,  was  murdered  more  than  a  month 
ago.  Howard  and  I  accompanied — for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself — by  Mr.  Dunbar,  came  to  Kenton  and 
made  the  identification  complete.  Now,  then,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  the  box  was  opened,  a  man,  whom 
you  have  just  admitted  to  have  been  j-ourself,  called  at 
the  office,  observed  the  box,  told  the  clerk  it  was  in- 
tended for  him,  and  that  he  would  take  it  away  in  the 
ai'teinoon.  Naturally  enough,  this  man  was  good-look- 
ing, dressed  like  a  gentleman  and  wore  a  straw  hat  like 
Howard's,  and,  by  the  way,  wonderfully  like    yours. 
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But  this  individual  failed  to  return  for  the  box.  On  the 
contrary,  he  hired  a  buggy  at  a  livery  stable  in  Kenton 
and  drove  north.  Three  times  he  was  seen  to  pass  the 
hotel  at  Barlowe — the  last  time  in  this  direction.  His 
horse  was  found  by  the  roadside  early  in  the  morning  of 
one  day,  and  on  the  night  of  the  very  same  day  the  man 
himself  was  found  in  that  old  house  up  yonder,  now  gone 
to  ashes." 

The  detective  paused. 

At  the  first  mention  of  Sam  Holland  Hampton  had 
staggered  to  the  bed  and  fallen,  more  than  sat,  upon  the 
edge.  As  the  strange  recital  proceeded  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  while  his  mind  was  tortured  with  a 
thousand  miserable  conjectures. 

Buxton  never  took  his  eyes  from  the  prisoner. 

''What  have  you  to  say  to  all  that?"  he  asked  finally. 

Hampton  raised  a  pale  face  to  the  three. 

*'Only  what  I  have  already  said,"  he  answered  in  a 
voice  struggling  to  be  calm.  ''Of  Sam  Holland's  mur- 
der, of  the  robbery  of  his  grave,  of  the  missing  head" — 
this  with  a  convulsive  shudder — "I  know  absolutely 
nothing.  Of  the  two  last  mysteries  I  never  heard  until 
this  moment.     This  I  swear!" 

Again  he  raised  his  hand,  as  if  calling  upon  Heaven  to 
witness  the  truth  of  his  testimony.  Suddenly  action 
took  the  place  of  words,  and  a  strong  resolution  shone 
from  his  eyes  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"But  perhaps  I  can  throw  some  light  on  this  enigma!" 
he  cried,  with  a  sudden  movement,  snatchiug  the  letters 
from  Buxton's  hand. 

The  latter  as  quickly  grasped  him,  as  if  to  rescue  them. 

"Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid!"  Hampton  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  disgust  at  the  other's  suspicion.  "I  have 
no  desire  to  hide  them  or  destroy  them." 

Buxton  took  his  hand  from  Willard's  arm  at  these 
reassuring  words. 

"Let  me  sort  them,"  Hampton  went  on.  "Here!" — 
holding  up  the  four  from 'the  Unknown' — "in  these  is  the 
key  to  the  mystery  as  far  as  lam  concerned.  The  others 
are  of  no  account." 

The  four  he  kept  in  his  hand  as  he  passed  the  remain- 
der again  to  the  detective. 
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"We  shall  see,"  the  latter  said  doubtfullj'. 

He  seated  himself,  and  with  one  eye  on  Hampton  and 
the  other  on  the  correspondence  in  his  o\vn  possession 
began  to  read  the  letters  aloud,  one  by  one.  They  were 
a  promiscuous  lot — business  com.munications,  postal 
cards  of  no  particular  moment,  items  of  accounts,  and  one 
or  two  invitations  to  this  or  that  social  affair. 

Hampton  smiled  as  Buxton  finished  reading  the  last 
and  threw  all  on  the  floor. 

**Now  for  the  others,"  the  detective  said,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

Willard  gave  them  to  him. 

*'Read  them  in  the  order  I  give  them  to  you,"  he 
said,  and  sat  down  to  listen. 

The  first  letter  Buxton  opened  contained,  as  Hampton 
well  knew,  the  mysterious  advertisement.  The  small  bit 
of  paper,  however,  was  tucked  in  one  corner  of  the  envel- 
ope and  utterly  lost  sight  of  in  the  detective's  surprise 
at  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  brief  epistle.  The 
letter  was  the  one  containing  the  insinuation  of  coward- 
ice given  as  the  possible  reason  for  Hampton's  failure  to 
reply  to  the  advertisement.  Buxton  noticed  at  once  the 
similiarity  between  the  first  words  of  the  note  and  those 
of  the  newspaper  clipping  found  beside  the  open  grave  of 
Sam  Holland.  He  made  no  remark  upon  the  likeness, 
however,  but  glanced  at  Dunbar  and  Howard,  who  evi- 
dently interpreted  his  thought  aright. 

*'^Yhat  does  that  mean?"  he  inquired,  looking  up  in 
astonishment. 

*'I  haven't  the  remotest  idea,"  replied  Hampton. 
''Bead  the  others." 

Consumed  with  curiosity  as  he  proceeded,  the  detec- 
tive read  aloud  the  other  three.  Dunbar  and  Howard 
stood  near  him,  drinking  in  the  mysterious  words,  while 
Hampton  retired  some  distance. 

As  Buxton's  voice  ceased  the  three  looked  upon  Hamp- 
ton and  then  at  one  another  in  desperate  perplexity. 

**Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  anonymous  letters 
brought  you  to  this  pass?"  Buxton  asked,  after  a  silence 
of  long  and  painful  duration. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  mean  to  say,"  replied  Willard. 

**Who  is  the  author?" 
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*'I  do  not  know." 

''Evidently  a  woman,"  the  detective  mused,  compar- 
ing the  various  samples  of  handwriting. 

Dunbar  and  Howard  leaned  over  his  shoulder  and  con- 
firmed his  opinion. 

''That  is  what  I  have  always  supposed,"  Hampton 
observed. 

"And  you  saw  nothing  of  this  mysterious  individual 
at  the  old  house?"  Buxton  went  on. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  Willard  answered;  and  then, 
quicklj',  "except  those  Oriental  blankets  or  robes.  I 
found  them  just  where  you  discovered  them  upstairs." 

Again  silence  fell  upon  the  group,  while  Buxton  sat  in 
a  brown  study. 

"It  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  be  said 
at  length  rising  and  placing  "the  Unknown's"  corre- 
spondence in  his  pocket.  Turning  suddenly  upon 
Hampton,  "Are  we  to  believe  you  or  not?"  he  demanded. 

"I  can't  answer  that,"  was  the  reply.  "I  have  told 
the  truth;  that  is  the  best  I  can  do." 

His  tone  was  one  of  perfect  sincerity  and  would  im- 
mediately have  compelled  belief  at  any  other  time. 
Dunbar,  at  least,  w^as  duly  impressed  by  it. 

"For  one,  I  believe  him  thoroughly!"  he  cried,  and 
Hampton  gave  him  a  look  of  gratitude. 

Buxton  said  nothing,  but  began  to  pace  up  and  down, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him  and  his  gaze  bent  upon  the 
floor. 

Howard  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  evidently  sharing 
his  uncertainty'.  It  was  apparent  that  both  detectives 
felt  themselves  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  believe  or  what 
course  to  pursue. 

At  length  Buxton  paused  before  their  captive. 

"Mr.  Hampton,"  he  said,  "have  you  any  objection  to 
accompanying  us  to  Washington?" 

"Under  arrest?"  asked  Willard. 

Buxton  hesitated. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said.  "Suppose  not  wholly  under 
arrest  and  yet — and  yet — in  a  certain  sense  under  sus- 
picion. We  will  take  j'our  word  for  it  that  you  will 
report  at  police  headquarters    when    you  are    wanted. 
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Meanwhile,  perhaps  you  will  be  watched,"  and  the  de- 
tective cfist  a  shrewd  glance  at  Hampton. 

**I  suppose  I  must  submit  if  you  choose  to  dog  ray 
footsteps,'*  the  latter  said.  '*As  for  returning  with  you 
to  Washington,  that  is  exactly  what  I  most  desire  to  do.  " 

At  that  moment  a  soft  knock  fell  upon  the  door,  and 
Dunbar  started  to  open  it. 

*'One  moment!"  exclaimed  Hampton.  **Am  I  still  a 
prisoner?" 

Buxton  looked  doubtfully  at  Howard. 

"You  may  come  and  go  about  these  premises  while  we 
remain  here,  alwaj's  careful  to  be  within  call,"  he  said. 
"After  we  leave  we  shall  see  what  course  to  adopt." 

Dunbar  opened  the  door  and  Mrs.  Prescott  announced 
that  breakfast  was  waiting. 

"He  overlooked  the  advertisement,"  Hampton  thought, 
as  the  four  passed  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE    ORCHARD. 

Dunbar,  Hampton,  and  the  two  detectives  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Prescotts  had  already  breakfasted. 
Mrs.  Prescott's  summons  was  to  a  repast  apparently  for 
their  exclusive  benefit.  The  gracious  old  lady  seated 
the  little  party  with  many  apologies  for  her  modest  fare, 
although  in  truth  she  had  spared  no  effort  to  make  it 
appetizing,  as  well  as  bountiful,  and  knew  in  her  heart 
that  it  was  entirely  worthy  of  the  praise  that  all  bestowed 
upon  it,  in  contradiction  of  her  disparagement.  It  was 
very  much  such  a  meal  as  Hampton  had  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  at  CoUinsville  and  which  he  now  recalled  in  con- 
versation with  Dunbar,  with  many  encomiums  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  New  England  folk. 

Buxton  and  Howard,  however,  had  little  to  say.  Oc- 
casionally one  would  regard  the  other  with  a  quizzical 
look,  as  if  neither  felt  sure  of  his  own  ground.  Their 
conversation  was  limited  to  the  barest  requirements  of 
courtesy,  and  Hampton  remarked,  with  some  satisfaction, 
that  they  were  apparently  as  much  *'at  sea"  as  he  him- 
self had  been  of  late.  Misery  loves  company,  and  from 
the  present  association  Willard  was  enabled  to  extract 
some  comfort,  despite  his  anxiety. 

Jonathan  had  disappeared.  Mrs.  Prescott  explained 
that  he  was  "around  to  the  barn"  in  the  interest  of  the 
"Sunday  chores. "  The  latter,  she  continued,  ^vere  not 
laborious,  "but  country  folks  always  found  something  to 
do,  even  on  Sunday." 

Euth,  also,  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  her  mother  volun- 
teered no  information  regarding  her  whereabouts. 
Punbar  rose,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  guests  who  felt 
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particular  interest  in  her.  He  had  been  disappointed  in 
not  having  her  company  at  breakfast — a  favor  to  vrhich 
he  had  looked  forward  with  delight.  He  was  attracted 
by  the  girl,  and  in  his  musingd  had  no  disposition  to 
deny  the  fact.  Her  beauty  might  have  charmed  a  less 
susceptible  heart  than  his;  and  this,  combined  with  the 
inestimable  service  she  had  rendered  himself  and  his 
two  companions  on  the  previous  night,  led  him  to  bestow 
upon  her  all  the  thought  he  could  spare  from  the  singu- 
lar events  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours.  He  wondered 
into  what  kind  of  womanhood  such  a  young  girl  would 
develop  in  Ruth's  environment.  What  were  her  amuse- 
ments, interests,  likes  and  dislikes?  Did  she  find  any- 
thing elevating  in  the  narrow  social  life  of  these  hills? 
Had  she  ever  seen  anything  of  the  outside  world?  If 
not,  had  she  never  experienced  a  desire  to  escape  from 
these  surroundings,  in  order  to  find  something  larger, 
better,  and  more  worthy  of  a  life's  devotion?  Dunbar 
found  something  very  pathetic  and  sorrowful  in  the 
thought  of  a  young  girl  like  this  shut  between  the  moun- 
tains in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  deprived  of  almost 
everything  associated  with  pleasure  in  his  mind  and 
apparently  with  no  hope  of  anything  better  for  the 
future.  And  so  the  young  man  fell  to  commiserating 
the  lot  of  the  young  woman,  quite  unsuspecting  that  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts,  far  from  requiring  his  pity,  was 
more  entitled  to  his  felicitations. 

Presently  a  light  footstep  was  heard  descending  the 
stairs  to  the  dining  room,  the  door  opened  and  Euth 
entered  timidly,  blushed  and  nodded  to  the  four  men  at 
table,  and,  before  any  of  them  had  time  to  acknowledge 
her  presence,  fled  across  the  room  and  out  into  the  yard. 

Dunbar  glanced  after  her  retreating  form  with  admira- 
tion mingled  with  regret  and  wonder  at  her  haste.  The 
others,  however,  evidently  had  less  interest  in  the  appari- 
tion. 

Howard  turned  to  Jonathan,  who,  meanwhile,  had 
come  in  and  seated  himself  by  the  window. 

**Mr.  Prescott, "  he  said,  "we  will  be  sorry  to  say  fare- 
well this  morning." 

"Are  you  thinking  of  that  so  soon?"    the  old  man 
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inquired;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  ''Which  way  are  you 
going?" 

Howard  glanced  at  Buxton. 

*'We  ought  to  be  in  Kenton  in  time  to  take  a  train  for 
Boston,  certainly  before  night,"  he  answered. 

"I'm  afraid  you  can't  do  that,"  Jonathan  replied. 
"There  are  no  trains  south  out  of  Kenton  after  noon  on 
Sunday,  and  you  couldn't  get  there  in  time  to  catch  the 
one  this  morning." 

"Indeed!"  Howard  exclaimed,  again  looking  toward 
Buxton,  and  noting  that  the  latter,  like  himself,  was 
evidently  disappointed  at  this  intelligence.  "Is  there  no 
other  way  in  which  we  can  make  Boston  to-day?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  their  host.  "Any 
other  day  of  the  week  you  might  go  down  to  the  Junc- 
tion— it's  only  about  twelve  miles  from  here — and  take 
the  other  railroad;  but  you  can't  do  that  on  Sunday." 

The  two  detectives  were  in  a  quandary.  They  were 
anxious  to  reach  Washington  as  soon  as  possible  and  had 
taken  no  thought  of  possible  delay  from  this  cause. 

Dunbar  observed  their  dismay  and  was  privately 
pleased  thereat.  In  his  own  mind  nothing  could  be 
more  desirable  than  a  longer  stay  with  the  Prescotts  thaa 
they  had  at  first  contemplated. 

"What  difference  does  it  make?"  he  asked;  and  added, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "this  is  strictly  a  pleasure 
trip,  you  know,  and  a  day  or  two  more  or  less  is  not 
worth  reckoning." 

"Why,  yes,"  Jonathan  exclaimed.  "What's  the  odds? 
I*m  sure  you're  welcome  here  as  long  as  you  care  to 
stay;  and  then,  you  know,  there  are  your  friends  down 
at  Boxville.     You're  not  a-going  to  leave  them  behind!" 

Hampton  and  Dunbar  exchanged  amused  glances, 
while  the  other  two  were  annoyed.  ! 

"Well,"  Buxton  said   at  length,  "we  must  wait  and  • 
see.     If  there  is  no  way  of  taking,  a  train  to-day " 

"You  will  stay  just  where  you  are,"  interrupted  Jona- 
than. "That's  it!"  and  the  old  man  slapped  his  knee  and 
chuckled  at  the  prospect.  Certainly  his  guests  could 
require  no  more  flattering  appreciation  of  their  company. 

Meanwhile   Buth   had  crossed  the  yard,  opened  the 
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little  gate  that  led  iuto  the  orchard  and  passed  on  be- 
neath the  trees  until  she  came  to  a  rustic  sumnaer-house, 
formed  of  grape  vines  intertwined  and  covered  with  the 
foliage  of  other  vines  and  flowers.  Inside  tuis  cool  and 
tempting  retreat  was  a  swing,  and  the  girl  entered  and 
seated  herself,  swaying  gently  to  and  fro,  her  broad- 
brimmed  hat  cast  upon  the  ground  at  her  feet,  her  hands 
clasping  the  rope  at  one  side  and  her  head  leaning 
against  her  arms  in  an  attitude  of  pleasant  idleness. 

Indeed,  the  day  was  fit  for  meditation  and  repose. 
The  sun  had  come  out  warm  and  brilliant  and  the  earth 
was  fast  5'ielding  up  her  moisture  to  its  absorbing  rays. 
The  birds  were  twittering  in  the  trees,  the  bees  flitting 
about  in  the  orchard,  the  leaves  hung  motionless  in  the 
still  atmosphere,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  have  entered 
on  a  mood  in  marvelous  contrast  to  the  temper  of  her 
spirit  on  the  previous  night.  The  picture  presented  by 
the  girl  in  the  swing  was  eminently  befitting  the  char- 
acter of  the  scene.  A  poet  might  have  taken  her  for  the 
gentle  presiding  genius  of  all  this  loveliness — the  mis- 
tress of  the  day  and  hour,  jire-eminent  amid  lesser 
charms. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  thus,  musing,  when  the  sound 
of  voices  approaching  caused  her  to  raise  her  head  and 
listen.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  orchard  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  house,  and  every  moment  grew  more  dis- 
tinct. Presently  Ruth  recognized  her  father's  well- 
known  accents.  He  was  evidently  in  conversation  with 
another,  and  leisurely  coming  toward  her.  Her  first 
thought  was  of  flight,  but  that  might  only  serve  to  reveal 
her  to  the  two,  and  thereby  defeat  her  desire  to  remain 
unobserved.  To  stay  where  she  was,  concealed  by  the 
leaves  and  vines,  were  better.  Perhaps  they  would  pass 
on,  when  she  could  retreat  to  the  house.  So  she  contin- 
ued where  she  sat,  straining  her  ears  to  note  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  invaders. 

The  owner  of  the  second  voice  she  was  unable  to 
identify  for  a  time.  Of  course  it  was  one  of  the 
strangers,  she  thought,  and  presently  confirmed  this 
impression  when  she  was  able  to  fix  upon  Dunbar  as  her 
father's  companion. 
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Instead  of  moving  awaj'  from  the  summer-house,  the 
two  came  directly  toward  it,  their  voices  becoming  more 
distinct  as  they  approached,  until  lluth  could  understand 
perfectly  every  word  that  was  said. 

"Wnat  a  fanciful  little  retreat  you  have  there!"  Jack 
exclaimed,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  summer-house. 

'*Yes,"  Jonathan  replied,  *'Buth  calls  that  *her 
bower.'  '* 

**It  is  worthy  of  her,"  Dunbar  said;  and  then,  notic- 
ing the  rustic  bench  that  stood  against  one  side  of  the 
fragile  structure,  "Let  us  sit  here,"  he  added.  "I  do 
so  love  the  country,  and  this  is  a  spot  not  to  be  passed 
by  indifferently." 

Jonathan  evidently  had  no  objections  to  a  rest  for  his 
rheumatic  bones,  for  he  sat  down  by  Dunbar's  side  with 
a  sigh  of  comfort. 

"Yes,  the  country  is  nice — in  the  summer  time,"  he 
ventured,  "but  you  wouldn't  want  to  sit  here  long  six 
months  from  now." 

"I  should  say  not,"  laughed  Dunbar.  "And  your 
daughter — how  does  she  pass  the  long  winters?" 

"Oh,  well  enough,"  Jonathan  replied.  "I  sometimes 
think  it's  kind  o'  hard  on  Euth,  but  she's  a  good  girl 
and  doesn't  say  a  word,  if  she  minds  it.  Helps  her 
mother  and  me  with  this  and  that,  sews  and  reads  by  fits 
and  starts." 

"Yes,"  Dunbar  observed,  encouragingly;  "and  what 
does  she  read?" 

Jonathan  looked  curiously  at  his  companion.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  young  man's  inquiries  regarding 
his  daughter  were  rather  numerous.  True,  the  father 
took  great  pride  in  telling  all  he  knew  of  Ruth  whenever 
he  could  find  a  listener;  but  Jack's  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject was  evidently  greater  than  any  he  had  encountered 
in  others  for  a  long  time.  Still,  the  young  man  was  in- 
offensive, and,  as  Jonathan  confessed  to  himself,  "one 
you  would  naturally  take  a  shine  to.  " 

And  so  he  went  on  unburdening  himself  on  his  favorite 
topic. 

"What  does  she  read?"  he  repeated.  "Well,  that's 
hard  to  answer,  for  I'm  not  much  of  a  reader   myself. 
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She  reads  a  lot,  though,  and  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Dunbar, 
that  girl  knows  a  lot.  She  reads  aloud  sometimes  things 
I  can't  always  understand,  but  you  can  bet  she  under- 
stands 'em,  every  one!" 

Within  the  summer-house  Ruth  smiled  at  her  father's 
emphatic  praise,  but  felt  decidedly  uncomfortable,  as 
every  sensitive  person  must  at  hearing  his  or  her  merits 
thus  frankly  discussed.  Fervently  she  wished  that  she 
had  stayed  at  home  that  morning. 

**Novel8  and  stories?"  Dunbar  said  inquiringly. 

''Yes,  some  noTels,"  Jonathan  replied.  "But  no  cheap 
stuff,  I  can  tell  you!  Ruth  calls  'em  standard,  and  Ruth 
knows.  Then  she  buys  a  magazine  up  at  the  village 
once  a  month — sometimes  two  and  three  on  'em,  if  she  has 
the  money,  poor  girl!  But  mostly  poetry  is  her  strong 
hold." 

"Poetry!"  exclaimed  Dunbar,  inwardly  gratified. 
"She  is  something  like  a  poem  herself,  is  she  not?"  he 
added,  cautiously,  fearing  that  the  father  might  possibly 
be  ill  pleased  with  this  remark,  but  anxious  to  draw  out 
all  his  enthusiasm. 

"I  think  she  is,"  Jonathan  replied.  "If  flesh  and 
blood  can  be  poetry,  I  think  my  girl's  a  poem,  as  you 
say.  At  any  rate,  she  is  poetry  and  music  and  every- 
thing else  to  me." 

The  old  man's  voice  trembled  a  little  as  he  said  this, 
and  Dunbar  felt  his  respect  for  him  mounting  up  to  won- 
derful proportions,  while  he  thanked  his  stars  that  his 
own  display  of  interest  in  the  girl  did  not  grate  upon 
her  honest  and  sincere  old  father. 

"I  should  think,"  he  observed,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "that  the  means  of  education  among  the  youth  of 
these  farms  would  be  very  doubtful,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  so." 

"The  schools  ain't  what  they  used  to  be,"  the  old  man 
answered.  "When  I  was  a  boy  there  used  to  be  two 
between  here  and  Boxville  on  the  old  road.  But 
they're  deserted  now,  like  everything  else  around  here. 
Whj',  there's  hardly  a  child  in  the  old  destricts!  The 
school-houses  are  standing  yet,  but  there  ain't  no 
teachers  nor  no  children." 
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Jack  was  struck  with  the  pathos  of  his  companion's 
homely  description  of  this  desolation. 

But  Jonathan  went  on  in  a  brighter  tone : 

"Kuth  spent  three  winters  with  her  aunt  in  Kenton 
after  she  was  through  with  the  village  school  at  Barlowe. 
She  graduated  at  Kenton  High  School  two  seasons  ago. 
Yes,  sir,  she  graduated  first  in  her  class  and  made  a 
speech  in  the  town  hall.  I  tell  you,  it  was  pretty — and 
the  hall  was  jammed!     It  didn't  cost  a  cent  to  get  in.** 

**lDdeed!"  exclaimed  Dunbar,  much  interested  and 
amused.  *'It  was  an  essay — a  valedictory,  I  presume. 
What  was  the  subject?'* 

**The  speech  was  about  English  literature — all  about 
it,  from  the  beginnin',"  Jonathan  replied.  "It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  county  paper. 

"You  must  have  been  very  proud,**  Dunbar  observed. 
**How  did  she  treat  her  subject?" 

"What's  that?"  Jonathan  asked. 

"How  did  she  treat  the  subject?"  repeated  Jack;  and 
then,  hesitatingly,  seeing  that  Jonathan  hardly  grasped 
the  question,  "What — er — what  view  did  she  take  of  it? 
What  did  she  say  about  English  literature?" 

"Oh!  exclaimed  the  old  man,  a  gleam  of  intelligence 
lighting  up  his  counteuance.  "What  did  she  say  about 
it?     Why,  she  spoke  highly  of  it!'* 

Dunbar  thought  he  should  fall  off  the  bench,  but  man- 
fully strove  to  conceal  his  amusement. 

Within  the  summer-house  Ruth  was  between  tears  and 
smiles,  and  wished  heartily  that  the  two  would  take 
themselves  away. 

Regaining  his  composure,  Dunbar  turned  the  conver- 
sation in  a  channel  upon  which  he  had  been  long  medi- 
tating. 

"Mr.  Prescott,  he  said,  "you  will  pardon  my  interest 
in  yourself  and  your  affairs.  Your  kindness  to  me  and 
my  friends  must  be  my  apology  for  it.**  He  hesitated  a 
moment;  then  addea,  in  a  tone  of  profound  respect, 
"Have  you  never  worried  yourself  with  the  thought  of 
your  daughter's  future  after  you,  and  perhaps  her 
mother,  are  taken  away  and  she  is  left  here  alone?** 

Jonathan  regarded  him  with  a  thoughtful  look. 
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''Have  1  never  "worried  about  it?"  he  asked.  "Sup- 
pose you  were  in  ray  place  and  knew  what  I  know. 
Suppose  you  saw  the  forest  growing  tbicker  every  day 
around  you  and  these  greedy  lumber  fellers  just  waitin* 
to  gobble  up  your  bit  of  laud  with  the  rest.  And  sup- 
pose you  loved  the  old  place  and  knew  that  it  must  go 
when  you  should  go.  Don't  you  think  you  would  be 
worried  to  think  of  your  only  child?" 

Jonathan  was  in  a  very  unhappy  mood.  Dunbar  sym- 
pathized deeply  with  him  in  his  melancholy. 

''Confound  it!"  he  exclaimed  testilj'.  "It  is  a  shame 
that  you  should  be  left  so!  And  yet,  it  is  true,  there  is 
always  your  daughter.  After  all,  she  is  the  one  most  to 
be  considered.  Do  you  never  think  of  moving  away — 
giving  up  the  old  place — going  to  the  city,  perhaps?" 

"I've  thought  of  it,"  the  old  man  replied,  "but  it 
would  be  at  a  fearful  sacrifice." 

"Better  the  sacrifice  than  to  stay,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  believe,"  Jack  urged.  "Mr.  Prescott,  sup- 
pose— suppose  you  were  to  pull  up  stakes,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, and  move  to  Washington!" 

"To  Washington!"  exclaimed  Jonathan,  startled  at 
the  idea.  "Why,  what's  the  use  of  talking  about  such  a 
thing?" 

Kuth  held  her  breath  at  this  novel  proposition.  The 
city — ah,  the  subject  of  her  dreams  so  many,  many 
times! 

"What  would  I  do  in  Washington?"  queried  the  old 
man. 

"Perhaps  that  question  could  be  better  answered 
there,"  replied  Dunbar. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  Jonathan  said.  "Sometimes  I 
think  I'd  go  anywhere  to  better  my  girl's  ho])es  and 
chances,  but  I  never  thought  of  Washington' — princi- 
pally, I  suppose,  because  I  wouldn't  be  of  any  earthly 
use  in  such  a  place." 

"Well,  sir,"  exclaimed  Dunbar  with  emphasis,  "some 
of  these  days  I  shall  remind  you  of  this  again!" 

Jonathan  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  but  said  nothing 
as  the  two  arose  and  bent  their  steps  toward  the  house. 

For  a  long  time  Euth  remained  in  the  swing,  ponder- 
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ing  upon  what  she  had  heard.  The  charm  of  "life  in 
the  city"  of  which  she  had  often  heard,  appealed  to  her 
with  vague  seductiveness. 

**Mr.  Dunbar  must  think  a  great  deal  of  father,"  she 
said  to  herself  finally,  taking  her  hat  from  the  ground 
and  going  out  into  the  sunlight. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

HOME   AGAIN. 

The  conclusion  of  Buxton  and  Howard's  deliberations 
as  to  what  course  to  pursue  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
departing  immediateb'  on  the  return  journey,  was 
reached  after  discussing  their  present  situation  from  all 
standpoints.  The  detectives'  first  intention,  before  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  Hampton's  unex- 
pected appearance  on  the  scene,  had  been  to  take  their 
prisoner  to  Kenton  for  identification  by  those  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  stranger  who  had  figured  in  the 
mystery  of  the  express  office.  Now,  since  Willard  freely 
admitted  that  he  himself  was  the  individual  in  question, 
there  could  be  little  need  of  seeking  the  information  from 
other  sources.  Then  there  had  been  the  other  considera- 
tion of  the  delay  that  might  occur  in  the  return  to  Wash- 
ington if  Hampton  should  refuse  to  accompany  them  in 
the  absence  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  New  Hampshire 
authorities.  This  doubt,  however,  had  also  been  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  prisoner's  frank  declaration  of  his  wil- 
lingness to  return  without  any  of  the  formalities  which 
might  otherwise  be  required.  Indeed,  "Willard's  attitude 
had  entirely  changed  the  plans  and  wishes  of  his  cap- 
tors, for  now,  far  from  being  desirous  of  again  approach- 
ing the  local  authorities  at  Kenton,  that  was  the  very 
thing  the  detectives  were  most  anxious  to  avoid.  The 
officials  of  the  ]ittle  town  might  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  demand  the  prisoner  on  their  own  account.  The  evi- 
dences of  his  complicity  in  whatever  crime  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  finding  of  Sara  Holland's  body  were  all 
in  the  possession  of  the  Kenton  police,  who  might  be 
desirous  of  continuing  the  investigation  in  this  territory. 
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In  any  event,  Buxton  and  Howard  thought  the  best 
course  for  them  to  pursue  would  be  to  keep  clear  of  any 
possible  embarrassments  or  delays  in  this  direction  and 
have  their  prisoner  before  Chief  Donnelly  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity. 

With  this  thoii^ibt  in  mind  Bnxton  had  eriven  careful 
attention  to  Jonathan's  brief  mention  at  the  breakfast 
table,  of  another  railroad  route  than  that  by  which  they 
had  come  from  Boston.  When  the  opportunity  offered 
itself,  on  further  inquiry  the  detective  learned  that  a 
drive  of  twelve  miles  in  a  direction  almost  opposite  from 
Kenton,  would  take  them  to  the  village  called  "the  Junc- 
tion," where,  taking  the  train,  they  would  be  but  a  short 
time  distant  from  the  Massachusetts  border,  after  cross- 
ing which  there  could  be  no  fear  of  interruption  of  the 
journey  home. 

Accordingly,  this  plan  was  adopted  and  an  hour  early 
in  the  morning  following,  set  for  the  departure  from 
Jonathan's  hospitable  roof,  with  the  expectation  of 
boarding  the  train  shortly  before  noon. 

After  learning  their  determination,  their  host's  only 
remark,  aside  from  the  expression  of  his  apparently  gen- 
uine regret  at  the  leave-taking,  was  a  query  for  "the 
others,"  who  would  thus  be  left  at  Boxville. 

"Oh,  they  will  understand,"  Dunbar  said,  as  if  that 
little  matter  had  been  thoughtfully  provided  for. 

The  fairytale  with  which  he  had  explained  Hampton's 
sudden  appearance  at  the  old  house  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantb'  bobbing  up  to  disconcert  them. 

"The  party  was  just  about  breaking  up  when  our 
friend  left  Boxville,"  Jack  went  on.  "No  doubt  they 
will  be  following  us  by  the  other  road  before  we  reach 
Boston.  At  any  rate,  we  can  telegraph  them  to  come  on 
from  the  first  place  available." 

"That  will  be  the  Junction,"  Jonathan  said.  The  old 
man  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and, 
indeed,  thought  little  of  it.  Jack  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  deception  had  been  practiced  for  tlie  last  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  various  ways, 
the  guests  wandering  about  the  premises  at  will  and  en- 
joying the  calm  of  the  old  place,  as  only  those  can  who 
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are  unaccustomed  to  the  monotoDy  of  peace  with  seclu- 
sion. 

Hampton  governed  himself  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  compact  with  the  two  detectives  and  by  doing  so 
made  some  advance  toward  gaining  their  contidence. 
His  mind,  however,  was  sorely  distressed  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position  and  the  thought  of  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances that  bad  brought  him  to  this  predicament. 
Many  times  he  reproached  himself  for  having  embarked 
on  the  foolish  adventure,  yet  was  obliged  to  concede  that 
now  it  interested  him  more  than  ever.  The  identity  of 
*'the  Unknown"  was  no  longer  the  most  perplexing  thing 
about  it,  for  there  was  the  mystery  of  the  box  at  Kenton, 
which  constantly  haunted  him  with  horrible  fascination. 
Whoever  "the  Unknown"  might  be,  clearly  the  person  had 
certain  guilty  knowledge  of  the  crime  of  Hollj'wood 
Cemetery,  to  say  nothing  of  that  previous  tragedy,  the 
murder  of  poor  Sam  Holland.  Willard  was  continually 
asking  himself  whether  participation  in  the  one  did  not 
clearly  indicate  guilt  in  the  other;  but  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  answer.  One  thing  was  obvious,  however,  namelj-, 
that  "the  Unknown"  was  his  implacable  enemy  and  had 
led  him  all  this  distance  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  sus- 
picion upon  him.  The  cause  of  this  enmitj'  did  not  ap- 
pear. A  huDdred  times  Hampton  went  over  every  inci- 
dent of  his  life  which  he  was  able  to  recall,  but  not  one 
explained  the  existence  of  such  a  secret,  unrelenting  foe 
as  this.  Invariably  he  gave  up  the  quest  in  disgust,  but 
as  invariably  returned  to  it  with  increasing  curiosity  and 
a  burning  desire  to  penetrate  the  affair  to  the  bottom. 

Toward  2  o'clock  Mrs.  Prescott  announced  dinner  and 
warned  her  guests  that  they  must  partake  of  the  repast 
with  generous  ar)petites,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cus- 
tom of  the  house  provided  only  two  meals  on  Sunday. 

"Still,  there  is  the  pantry,  you  know,"  Jonathan  said 
apologetically,  "and  there  are  ajiples  and  cider  in  the 
cellar.  Nobody  shall  go  hungry,  Sunday  or  any  other 
day!" 

And  nobody  did. 

Dinner  was  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the 
family  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.     Dun- 
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bar,  however,  was  especially  gratified  at  this  mark  of 
favor,  since  it  afforded  the  coveted  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving Ruth  more  leisurely  and  carefully  than  he  had 
yet  been  able  to  do.  He  noticed  with  some  surprise  the 
gentility  of  her  behavior,  marked,  though  it  was,  with 
some  show  of  shyness.  Her  conversation,  too,  was  a 
revelation  to  him.  True  it  was  brief  and  never  loqua- 
cious, but  always  responsive,  the  girl  seldom  venturing 
a  remark  not  called  forth  by  one  from  the  others.  Yet 
there  was  intelligence  and  self-confidence,  as  well  as 
modesty,  in  all  she  said,  and  Jack  could  not  help  won- 
dering how  she  came  to  possess  these  admirable  qualities 
and  retain  them  in  the  face  of  her  daily  associations;  for, 
with  whatever  gifts  Ruth's  parents  were  endowed,  they 
were  mainly  those  of  the  heart,  far  from  being  softened 
by  any  education  more  artificial  than  the  training  of 
adversity.  Dunbar  was  quite  unaware  that  this  contrast 
between  two  generations  of  the  same  family  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  backwoods  of  New  England.  To 
him  Ruth  became  at  once  a  prodigy  of  her  kind — a  flower 
blooming  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  flowers. 

And  so  this  young  man  took  a  silent  oath  that  the  fare- 
wells of  the  morrow,  at  least  as  far  as  he  might  be  con- 
cerned, should  not  be  forever. 

After  dinner  Jonathan  suggested  that  his  guests  go 
with  him  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  old  Bates  house,  and 
the  proposition  was  heartily  applauded  by  the  others. 
They  found,  on  climbing  the  hill,  that  the  destruction 
had  been  complete  and  extended  even  to  the  pile  of  tim- 
ber in  the  rear  that  once  had  formed  the  barn. 

Jonathan  gazed  at  the  black  heap  sorrowfully. 

''It  is  too  bad,"  he  said;  "but  I  don't  know  but  it  is 
just  as  well.  You  see  the  whole  country  is  coming  to  be 
like  this  along  the  old  road,"  and  with  a  sweep  of  his 
arm  he  took  in  all  the  landscape  on  both  sides  of  where 
they  stood.  His  voice  was  sad  and  his  heart  evidently 
much  depressed  by  the  last  calamity  that  had  befallen 
the  old  house. 

**If  that's  the  case,it'shigh  time  to  get  away  from  it," 
Dunbar  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  which  the  others 
failed  to  hear. 
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But  Jonathan  only  shook  his  head  in  silence. 

The  two  detectives  stood  a  short  distance  from  the 
others. 

''The  more  I  think  about  it  the  stranger  it  seems/* 
Buxton  said  meditatively. 

*'The  fire?"  Howard  inquired. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other.  "I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve Mr.  Hampton  when  he  saj^s  he  was  alone  in  the 
house,  and  that  is  what  adds  to  the  mystery." 

**0f  course,"  responded  Howard.  '*I  notice  that  the 
more  we  talk  about  it  the  less  we  seem  to  know  about 
it." 

The  two  had  held  many  consultations  respecting  the 
probable  origin  of  the  fire,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  Buxton  in  disgust.  *'We  were 
fools  not  to  investigate  before  entering." 

Howard  shared  this  cheerful  view  of  the  matter  and 
both  turned  to  rejoin  the  others,  who  had  begun  to 
descend  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage. 

Toward  evening  Jonathan  drew  a  number  of  comfort- 
able chairs  out  on  the  lawn,  and  until  a  late  hour  he  and 
his  four  guests,  with  Mrs.  Prescott  and  Euth,  conversed 
together  in  the  starlight.  At  length,  however,  the  little 
company  dispersed  and  it  was  not  long  before  profound 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  house  and  in  the  grove. 

Next  morning  Hampton,  Dunbar,  and  the  two  detec- 
tives arose  and  breakfasted  early.  Jonathan  and  Dunbar 
brought  the  horses  around  to  the  door,  where  the  others 
were  waiting.  Mrs.  Prescott  and  JRuth  came  down  to 
the  carriage  and  Ruth  stood,  softly  caressing  one  of  the 
impatient  animals,  a  little  removed  from  the  rest,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  last  farewells. 

Ruth  had  not  been  in  her  usuallj''  serene  state  of  mind 
since  the  experience  of  j'esterday  in  the  summer-house. 
Many  times  she  had  reproached  herself  for  overhearing  a 
conversation  not  intended  for  her  ears,  and  wondered  if 
it  was  not  a  duty  she  owed  herself  to  make  known  her 
innocent  knowledge  of  what  had  passed  between  her 
father  and  Dunbar.  Of  course,  it  was  a  trifling  matter, 
but  Ruth's  simple  life  was  made  up  of  trifles. 

It  was  with  not  a  little  heart-fluttering,  therefore,  that 
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she  glanced  up  at  Jack,  as  be  approached  her  with  ex- 
tended hand  to  say  good-by.  A  swift  determination 
seized  the  girl  as  she  placed  her  band  in  bis. 

"Mr.  Dunbar,"  she  said,  hesitating  and  blushing 
slightly,  "I — I  couldn't  help  it,  but — but  I  overheard 
what  you  said  to  father  out  in  the  orchard  yesterday 
morning.'*  , 

** You  overheard!"  exclaimed  Jack.  ''TVhy,  how  could 
that  be?" 

They  were  conversing  in  low  tones,  impossible  for  the 
others  to  understand. 

From  thoughtlessness  or  abashment  Euth  made  no 
effort  to  withdraw  her  hand  as  she  replied. 

*'I  was  in  the  summer-bouse,"  she  said,  lowering  her 
eyes. 

Dunbar  gazed  at  her  in  surprise,  mingled  with  another 
feeling  more  tender.  Then  his  face  lightened  with 
pleasure  and  he  pressed  her  hand  with  fervor. 

"I  am  glad  of  it!"  he  exclaimed.  *'Now  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  repeat  to  you  how  much  we  owe — 
how  much  I  owe — to  you." 

He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  and  great  earnestness. 

Euth  stepped  back  a  little  space,  rather  embarrassed 
by  his  vehemence. 

'*I  thought,"  she  said,  and  then  hesitated.  Nerving 
herself  to  speak,  *'I  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  let 
you  go  away  without  knowing  it." 

Jack  laughed  at  the  remark,  but  secretly  thought  he 
had  never  read  genuine  goodness  in  any  heart  before. 

*'I  am  glad  3'ou  heard,"  he  repeated,  **and  I  hope — I 
know — that  some  day  I  shall  return  to  say  it  all  over 
again!     This  will  be  *good-by,'  and  not  'farewell.'  " 

He  extended  his  hand  again,  but  Euth  only  nodded 
and  murmured  something  unintelligible,  as  she  drew 
back  to  where  the  others  stood. 

Dunbar  sprang  into  the  carriage  and  took  the  reins. 
The  others  followed  his  example,  and  presently  the 
horses  were  toiling  up  the  hill  in  the  direction  whence 
they  had  come  on  the  eventful  night  that  first  brought 
them  to  the  Prescott  home. 

As  they  reached  that  point  on  the  hillside  from  which 
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the  last  view  of  the  house  could  be  obtained,  Jack  drew 
rein  and  all  turned  to  observe  the  group  below  them. 

Jonathan  was  waving  his  hand  and  shouting  to  thera; 
Mrs.  Prescott,  flourishing  her  apron  and  nodding  her 
head,  while  Euth  looked  up,  silent  and  motionless,  with 
one  hand  shading  her  eyes.  Three  of  the  men  in  the 
carriage  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  but  Dunbar  with  a 
vicious  snap  abruptly  whipped  up  the  horses  in  the 
midst  of  the  demonstration.  Nevertheless,  in  his  mind 
there  remained  the  picture  of  the  three  in  the  valley, 
never  to  be  effaced. 

Jonathan  had  directed  thera  as  to  the  road  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  reach  the  Junction,  and  after  a  drive  of  almost 
two  hours  through  a  country  revealing  new  delights  at 
every  turn,  they  sightf  d  the  railroad  track  and  the  little 
station  that  marked  for  them  the  end  of  all  these  rural 
pleasures. 

A  station  master,  who  was  finally  captured  after  being 
chased  several  times  around  the  depot,  responded  to  their 
inquiries  regarding  **the  next  train  for  Boston"  with  the 
gratifying  information  that  they  had  not  long  to  wait. 
They  made  arrangements  with  him  for  the  return  of  their 
team  to  its  owner.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  four 
were  speeding  on  their  way,  Buxton  and  Howard  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  the  facility  with  which  they 
had  avoided  another  visit  to  Kenton,  Hampton  thought- 
ful and  somewhat  apprehensive  of  what  might  result  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  and  Dunbar  silently  musing  upon 
the  events  of  the  past  few  days,  with  the  vision  of  Euth 
flitting  in  the  foreground. 

Washington  was  reached  without  incident  about  noon 
of  the  day  following.  Buxton  and  Howard  were  in  a 
quandary  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoner 
immediately  upon  their  arrival.  Their  first  impulse  was 
to  take  him  directly  to  police  headquarters;  but,  in  view 
of  Dunbar's  earnest  pleading  in  his  friend's  behalf, 
together  with  ^Yillard's  promise  to  remain  within  call 
and  the  good  impression  which  his  behavior  had  thus  far 
made  upon  the  two  detectives,  he  was  permitted  to  alight 
from  the  train  with  Jack,  while  the  others  followed  at 
some  distance. 
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GainiDg  the  street,  Dunbar  and  Hampton  took  a  car- 
riage for  the  latter's  lodgings,  with  the  understanding 
that  both  should  attend  upon  Chief  Donnelly  immedi- 
ately after  luncheon. 

Meanwhile,  Buxton  and  Howard  hastened  to  head- 
quarters and  were  soon  closeted  with  the  chief  in  the 
little  office,  whose  walls,  could  they  have  heard,  must 
have  been  startled  at  the  newest  revelations  in  the  in- 
Testigation  of  the  Holland  murder. 

Once  at  home,  Hampton  sprang  quickly  up  the  stairs 
to  his  rooms,  followed  by  Dunbar.  Both  threw  oEf  their 
coats,  since  the  day  was  warm,  '^'illard  moved  to  the 
dressing  table  to  take  a  cigar  from  a  box  lying  there. 
As  he  was  about  to  lift  the  lid,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  letter, 
in  a  well-known  hand,  beside  the  box.  He  was  startled, 
but  quickly  tore  it  open  and  hastily  read  this  message 
from  *'the  Unknown.'* 

**It  was  not  my  fault  that  circumstances  prevented  our 
meeting  in  the  old  house.  I  could  not  know  that  you 
would  be  followed  so  closely.  But  we  must  put  an  end 
to  this.  The  second  night  after  your  return  to  Washing- 
ton you  will  go  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  ^lonument 
at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill.  You  will  observe  there  a  car- 
riage, standing  unoccupied.  To  prevent  error,  a  white 
handkerchief  will  be  thrown  half  out  of  the  window. 
"Without  addressing  the  driver  you  will  open  the  door 
and  enter.  When  the  carriage  steps  you  will  alight  and 
enter  the  house  at  the  door  of  which  you  will  find  your- 
self. You  will  thus  come  into  a  hall  with  a  room  opening 
upon  the  right,  lighted,  with  the  windows  thrown  up, 
facing  the  street.  This  room  j'ou  will  enter  without 
hesitation,  confident  that  its  public  location  and  ready 
access  to  the  outer  world  must  shield  you  from  danger. 
You  know  I  have  never  failed  you,  except  when  pre- 
vented from  seeing  you  by  the  stupidity  of  others.  Do 
you,  now,  fail  not;  and  remember  that  I  love  you." 

With  compressed  lips  and  pale  face  Willard  handed 
this  strange  epistle  to  his  friend. 

**What  do  you  think  of  that?"  he  asked,  as  Dunbar 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  take  the  letter. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIX. 

THE   chief's     conditions. 

Dunbar  seated  himself  and  at  once  began  to  read  the 
letter  -with  feverish  interest.  At  the  outset  he,  also, 
recognized  the  handwriting  of  "the  Unknown.'* 

*'So  the  end  is  not  yet!"  he  exclaimed;  and  added, 
"■we  ought  to  rejoice  that  your  persecutor  takes  up  the 
pen  so  soon  again." 

Willard  seated  himself  near  and  waited  impatiently  for 
the  other  to  finish  the  reading. 

Jack  was  aggravatingly  slow,  however.  He  seemed  to 
"weigh  every  word,  and  at  the  close  calmly  applied  him- 
self to  a  second  perusal  without  comment  on  the  jSrst. 
At  last  he  looked  up. 

**This  whole  business  is  without  precedent,"  he  said. 
"To  think,  in  this  age  of  swift  justice,  that  an  anony- 
mous fiend  such  as  your  friend  certainly  is  should  care 
no  more  for  the  danger  of  exposure  than  to  court  detec- 
tion l^ke  this — why,  it  is  simply  preposterous!" 

"Not  more  preposterous  than  his  course  heretofore," 
observed  Hampton  thoughtfully. 

"Perhaps  not,"  assented  Jack.  "But  why  do  you  use 
the  masculine?  Have  you  concluded  that  this  delicate 
feminine  hand  is  a  blind?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  replied  Hampton. 
"Part  of  the  time  I  am  convinced  it  is  one,  then  the 
other;  and  next  I  conclude  that  tljis  plot  is  a  scheme 
against  me  in  which  more  than  one  person — perhaps 
many  persons — maj-  be  concerned." 

"It  is  inexplicable,"  Dunbar  said.  "I  never  heard  of 
the  like    before."     Then   after  a  pause,  during  which 
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"both  remained  silent,  ''What  is  your  intention  respecting 
this  last  letter?'' 

**It  is  rather  early  to  answer  that,"  "Willard  replied. 
"During  the  past  two  days  I  had  firmly  made  up  m3- 
mind  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  affair,  if  any  effort 
should  be  made  to  renew  it.  But  what  am  I  to  do?  I 
can't  submit  to  this  kind  of  thing  ^indefinitely.  More- 
over, is  it  not  true  that  I  shall  alwaj'S  remain  under  sus- 
picion— perhaps  have  my  steps  dogged  by  the  police 
wherever  I  go — until  this  mystery  is  cleared  up?" 

**I  am  afraid  you  have  nothing  else  to  expect,"  Jack 
answered.  "It  will  be  annoying,  to  say  the  least, 
but " 

"There  are  no  'buts'  about  it!"  exclaimed  Hampton 
with  warmth.  "T  find  myself  just  where  I  was  before — 
offered  immunity  from  these  infernal  insults  only  by 
going  on  with  the  affair  until  'the  Unknown*  chooses  to 
«nd  it  or  I  am  myself  able  to  cut  it  short." 

"I  don't  think  I  should  wait  for  the  other  to  end  it," 
Jack  said,  weighing  the  matter  carefully.  '*No  more 
would  I  rush  blindb'  into  a  second  experience  like  that 
at  the  old  Bates  house.  Why  don't  you  give  the  letter 
to  the  police? 

Hampton  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"I  thought  you  would  suggest  that,"  he  said,  at 
length.  "But  many  objections  to  that  course  occur  to 
me.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
our  friends  Buxton  and  Howard,  as  you  have  doubtless 
observed.  How  much  more  consideration  can  I  reason- 
ably expect  from  their  chief?  Secondly,  I  do  not  court 
notoriety,  but  am  afraid  that  is  what  I  shall  get,  if  Don- 
nelly and  his  men  have  further  cause  to  associate  my 
name  with  the  Holland  mystery,  or  any  other.  More- 
over, I  must  admit  that 'the  Unknown,'  as  stated  in  this 
letter,  has  never  failed  me  yet.  I  have  been  urged  ajl 
the  time  to  act  alone;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  never  had 
any  trouble  until  you  and  the  others  appeared  on  the 
scene." 

"But  how  do  you  know  what  may  have  been  in  store 
for  you?"  Jack  asked.  "Then  there  is  this  to  be  con- 
sidered," he  added.     "Is  not  this  last  letter  proof  posi- 
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tive  that  3'ou  "were  the  innocent  recipient  of  the  others? 
Won't  it  convince  Donnelly  and  every  person  concerned 
that  3'ou  have  told  the  truth?  Here  am  I,  a  witness  to 
the  manner  in  which  you  received  it — what  more  could 
you  ask  to  establish  j'our  innocence  of  any  guilty  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holland  affair  and  the  contents  of  the  box  at 
Kenton?" 

''Perhaps  you  are  right,**  Hampton  said;  "but,  right 
or  wrong,  I  am  much  averse  to  calling  in  the  police." 

Dunbar  was  disappointed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  *'the 
Unknown, "whoever  that  interesting  individual  might  be 
had  walked  into  a  trap  by  writing  this  last  letter.  AVhat 
remained  but  to  inform  the  police,  have  Hampton  make 
a  pretense  of  complying  with  instructions,  have  a  few 
trusty  men  detailed  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should  go, 
and  then  bag  the  game  at  the  first  opportunity?  This 
programme  seemed  very  simple,  and  Jack  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  adopting  it.  He  also  regarded  it  the  more 
favorably  from  the  fact  that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
acquaint  his  compatriots  of  "the  force"  with  the  truth 
concerniug  the  last  letter  received.  This,  however,  he 
concluded  not  to  reveal  to  Hampton — at  least,  not  now. 
In  view  of  Willard's  aversion  to  the  police  and  detec- 
tives this  step  might  create  a  storm  that  were  better 
avoided  for  the  present. 

These  reflections  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  sudden 
movement  on  Hampton's  part. 

"See  here!"  he  exclaimed,  springing  to  his  feet  as  if 
with  an  inspiration.  "Suppose  we  adopt  a  middle 
course;  suppose  we  make  one  effort  on  our  own  account!'* 

"Willingly,  "replied  Dunbar;  "what  do  you  propose?'* 

"Simply  this,"  Willard  answered,  speaking  rapidlj', 
in  a  hurry  to  divulge  a  plan  just  conceived.  "I  am  to 
follow  these  instructions  to  the  letter.  I  shall  go  down 
to  the  end  of  the  avenue  to-morrow  in  the  early  evening. 
I  shall  select  the  cab  with  the  white  handkerchief  hang- 
ing out  of  tho  window  and  enter  it,  according  to  direc- 
tions. Meanwhile  you  must  be  earlier  on  the  ground. 
You  will  have  a  conveyance  with  a  driver,  and  a  horse 
well  selected  for  speed  and  endurance,  in  readiness  a  lit- 
tle this  side  of  the  monument,  but  in  full  view  of  the 
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carriage  with  the  white  handkerchief.  Toward  S  o'clock 
you  will  saunter  along  in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol, 
hail  the  cab,  make  some  inquiry  of  the  driver  and  step 
in.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  come  down  the  terrace  on 
the  other  side  of  the  monument  and  enter  my  carriage. 
The  instant  I  have  done  so,  you,  according  to  an  under- 
standing with  your  driver,  will  follow  wherever  I  lead." 

"Admirable I"  exclaimed  Jack.  "We  will  make  a 
night  of  it  together!'* 

"I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no  wine  in  it,"  laughed 
Hampton. 

"Never  mind  that,"  rejoined  Dunbar,  sharing  his 
friend's  hilarity,  "we  will  have  the  wine  after  the  per- 
formance!" 

"As  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  at  my  destination,'* 
continued  'VMUard,  more  seriously,  "we  must  determine 
that  by  the  event.  Of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  enter  the  house  alone.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to 
alight  whenever  my  carriage  stops  and  mark  where  I  go. 
Then  you  can  approach  the  house  on  foot  and  govern 
yourself  according  to  circumstances." 

"Trust  me  for  that!"  said  Dunbar,  with  enthusiasm. 

"I  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Let  me 
tell  you,  too,  that  it  will  go  hard  with  the  individual  who 
attempts  anything  out  of  the  way." 

He  shook  his  fist  menacingly  as  he  spoke,  and  Hamp- 
ton laughed  at  his  ardor. 

"I  believe  3'ou  are  spoiling  for  a  fight,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps,**  replied  Dunbar,  "but  the  other  fellosv  will 
be  the  one  spoiled  in  the  end." 

"Let  us  hope  so,"  rejoined  TVillard,  himself  delighted 
"v^ith  the  sanguinary  prospect;  "but,  mind  you,  not  a 
word  of  this  to  the  blue-coats — eh?" 

Jack's  face  fell.  He  had  forgotten  Chief  Donnelly  in 
his  liking  for  this  new  venture.  For  a  moment  he  hesi- 
tated, but  the  temptation  was  strong  and  his  obligations 
to  the  police  certainly  not  numerous  up  to  this  time. 

"I  am  willing  to  keep  silent,  if  you  insist,**  he  said. 
"Perhaps  we  will  end  the  mystery  ourselves  without 
other  aid,  before  Donnelly  is  mauj*  daj's  older." 

TVith  this  comforting  thought  the  two  friends  prepared 
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to  keep  their  appointment  with  the  chief  and  his  aids. 
The  interview  held  forth  an  intensely  disagreeable  pros- 
pect to  Hampton,  but  there  certainly  was  no  way  to 
avoid  it.  He  felt  much  like  a  man  in  bondage,  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  an  arbitrary  task-master,  whenever  he  con- 
templated his  present  relations  with  the  police  force. 
The  condition  angered  him,  while  it  aroused  in  his  breast 
an  unreasonable  animosity  toward  the  officials. 

*'Next  to  laying  my  hands  on 'the  Unknown/  "  he 
thought,  "I  believe  I  should  like  to  see  the  detectives  in 
perdition!" 

The  two  left  the  house  in  much  better  spirits  than  they 
had  come.  Contemplated  action  is  almost  as  rejuvenat- 
ing as  action  itself,  and  in  this  case  the  adventure  of  the 
following  night  was  so  alluring  as  to  make  time  hang 
heavy  on  their  hands  pending  the  entrance  upon  it. 
Both  felt  that  at  last  something  tangible  was  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  this  long  chain  of  mysteries,  and  each  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  however,  was  lunch. 

Hampton  called  a  carriage  and  both  repaired  to  a  down 
town  restaurant,  where  they  discussed  the  coming  inter- 
view with  the  chief — to  say  nothing  of  the  absorbing 
topic  of  the  morrow — over  a  tempting  array  of  light 
viands.  After  that  they  walked  together  to  police  head- 
quarters, where  they  arrived,  both  were  glad  to  notice, 
exactly  at  the  moment  of  their  appointment. 

Chief  Donnelly,  Buxton  and  Howard  were  awaiting 
them  in  the  private  office,  into  which  they  wore  ushered 
by  a  messenger,  without  previous  consultation  with  the 
powers  within.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  known 
and  expected. 

The  chief  rose  as  the  two  crossed  the  threshold. 

*'I  am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  extending 
a  hand  to  each;  and  then,  addressing  Dunbar  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  e3'e,  **3'ou  must  be  a  detective  by  instinct," 
he  whispered.  **I  had  no  idea  we  could  expect  so  much 
from  you." 

Dunbar  regarded  him.  curiously,  by  no  means  confident 
of  his  sincerity. 
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**No  sarcasm,  if  yon  please,  captain,"  he  said,  with 
affected  dignity.  **My  inspiration  has  been  the  compau- 
iousbip  of  these  two  astute  individuals,"  bowing  to  Bux- 
t>in  and  Howard.  "They  are  so  astute,"  he  continued, 
**that,  with  my  invaluable  aid,  they  have  accomplished — 
nothing!" 

All  laughed  at  this,  and  Hampton  was  relieved  to  find 
his  reception  less  chilling  than  he  had  anticipated  it 
would  be. 

Chief  Donnelly  placed  a  chair  for  ^Villard  and  invited 
hira  to  be  seated. 

The  others  grouped  themselves  in  various  attitudes 
about  the  room  and  remained  silent  while  the  chief 
seated  himself  at  the  desk  and  began  to  rummage  about 
in  one  of  the  drawers,  which  he  had  drawn  forth. 

Hampton  waited  for  him  to  "open  the  ball,"  as  he 
mentally  expressed  it. 

At  length  Donnelly  turned  to  him,  having  in  bis  hand 
the  letters  responsible  for  the  present  interview. 

^\'illard  recognized  them  at  a  glance. 

"Mr.  Hampton,"  the  chief  observed,  "you  seem  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  very  singular  train  of  circumstances." 

Hampton  merely  nodded  his  head  and  waited  for  him 
to  proceed. 

Receiving  no  reply,  Donnelly  came  immediately  to  the 
point  of  attack. 

"I  have  read  these  anonymous  communications,"  he 
said,  "and  understand  perfectly  from  my  assistants  how 
they  come  to  be  no  longer  in  your  possession.  Now,  will 
you  tell  me  why  you  did  not  produce  them  the  moment 
you  found  yourself  in  the  power  of  these  men?" 

Willard  was  surprised  by  the  question  and  hesitated 
in  his  reply. 

"It  would  be  difficult — I  can  hardly  explain  that,"  he 
said,  at  length.  And,  then,  with  returning  assurance, 
"these  gentlemen" — indicating  the  two  detectives  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  and  a  tone  that  ruight  be  interpreted  as 
slightly  sarcastic — "These  gentlemen  would  volunteer 
no  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  demands  they  made 
upon  me.  They  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  to  un- 
derstand that  I  was  under  arrest,  but   beyond  that  I 
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learned  nothing  from  them,  until,  in  searching  me,  they 
came  ui)on  these  letters." 

''But  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have  pro- 
duced them  at  the  first  moment  you  found  yourself  under 
suspicion?"  persisted  Donnelly,  this  time  rather 
sharply. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Hampton  stiffly;  "do 
you  believe  I  manufactured  them  to  order  as  soon  as  the 
occasion  required  them?" 

The  chief  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  tapped  his  fingers 
nervously  on  the  desk. 

Buxton  and  Howard  glanced  at  one  another  with  eyes 
clearly  indicating  displeasure,  while  Dunbar  regretted 
that  Willard  insisted  upon  this  unbending  course. 

Meanwhile  Hampton  was  very  curious  to  learn  if 
either  the  detectives  or  the  chief  had  come  across  the 
little  scrap  of  paper  he  had  tucked  in  the  envelope  con- 
taining the  first  note  from  the  ''Unknown.*'  Neither  Bux- 
ton nor  Howard  had  ever  said  anything  to  him  concern- 
ingthe  mysterious  advertisement;  and,  naturally,  he  had 
never  questioned  them  regarding  it.  Now  he  wondered 
if  it  had  escaped  the  notice  of  all  three.  Yet  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  broach  the  subject  and  therefore 
held  his  peace. 

The  others  remained  silent,  while  Donnelly  continued 
in  meditation.     After  a  time  he  turned  again  to  Willard. 

"Mr.  Hampton,"  he  said,  'it  is  useless  to  deny  that 
you  are  in  a  very  unenviable  position.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  you  were  discovered  by  my  assist- 
ants and  Mr.  Dunbar  were,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious. 
A  great  crime  has  been  perpetrated — one  which  may 
possibly  lead  us  to  the  still  greater  crime  that  preceded 
it.  Of  course  you  understand  that  I  refer  to  the  desecra- 
tion of  Sam  Holland's  grave  and  the  previous  murder. 
Unfortunately,  you  have  been  in  a  certain  sense  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  the  one,  if  not  with  the  other. 
Yet  we  are  inclined  to  give  due  weight  to  your  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  you  became  entangled  in 
this  web.  I  say  we  give  it  due  weight;  but  that  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  we  believe  or  disbelieve 
your  interpretation  of  the  mystery.     We  are  simply  in  a 
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passive  state,  ready  to  incline  to  one  view  or  another,  as 
future  events  may  justify  an  opinion.'* 

The  chief  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  resumed : 

*'At  this  time  I  am  disposed  to  admit  that  you  have  a 
very  fair  defense  in  these  letters — a  defense  which,  I 
hope,  will  be  strengthened  by  future  developments.  In 
the  absence  of  these,  however,  you  cannot  blame  ns  for 
holding  you  under  certain  restrictions.  We  have  no 
charge  to  bring  against  you,  but  you  will  understand  my 
meaning  when  I  say  that  for  paramount  reasons  your 
presence  in  Washington  will  be  necessary  for  some  time 
to  come.  You  will  not  leave  the  city  on  any  account, 
except  with  my  consent.  While  you  remain  you  may 
conduct  yourself  as  usual,  save  that  you  must  always  be 
in  readiness  to  respond  whenever  I  may  call  upon  you. 
Any  departure  from  this  conduct  will  result  in  your 
arrest  and  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  you  are  under 
my  oversight.  Compliance,  however,  will  insure  secrecy 
regarding  the  matter — at  least,  for  the  present.  Now, 
sir,  if  you  are  prepared  to  abide  by  these  conditions,  you 
may  go — to  all  appearances,  a  free  man." 

Willard  thanked  him  for  the  privilege,  such  as  it  was, 
as  best  he  could,  and  presently  departed  with  Dunbar. 

Not  a  word  had  been  said  regarding  the  strange  adver- 
tisement, and  Hampton  concluded  that  the  chief,  as  well 
as  the  detectives,  had  overlooked  it.  At  the  same  time 
he  thought  that  the  little  scrap  of  paper  might  easily 
have  become  lost  in  the  frequent  handling  of  the  letters. 
Perhaps  he  himself  had  dropped  it  before  he  was  searched. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  evident  that  the  oflScials  were  in 
ignorance  of  its  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   CAB   WITH   THE  WHITE   HANDKERCHIEF. 

The  following  day  passed  very  slowly  over  the  heads 
of  'Willard  Hampton  and  Jack  Dunbar.  The  former  en- 
deavored to  make  the  best  of  his  position  and  tried  to 
forget  that  he  was  any  less  his  own  master  than  he  had 
always  been.  The  effort  met  with  little  success,  how- 
ever; for,  turn  where  he  might,  he  was  constantly  regard- 
ing those  about  him  with  suspicion,  apprehensive  of  a 
"shadow."  It  was  all  very  irksome  to  him  and  calcu- 
lated to  burden  a  spirit  as  proud  and  sensitive  as  his. 
Many  times  during  the  day  he  thought  of  Elinore,  and 
the  desire  was  strong  upon  him  to  go  to  her.  Yet  he 
hesitated  to  explain  to  her  the  difiSculty  he  was  in.  He 
had  made  an  utter  failure  of  the  errand  upon  which  he 
had  departed,  and  was  loath  to  acknowledge  that,  instead 
of  having  thrown  light  on  the  mystery  that  haunted  him, 
he  had  actualb'  removed  it  farther  from  solution  than 
ever. 

*'How  much  better  it  would  be  to  go  to  her  prepared  to 
explain  the  whole  affair,"  he  thought,  *'and  that  without 
myself  seeming  to  be  the  victim  of  it." 

And  so  with  intense  anxiety  he  marked  the  flying 
moments,  as  each  brought  the  night  nearer. 

"We  will  make  the  final  effort  to-night,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  after  that  settle  down  again  to  live  like 
rational  beings." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  two  friends  met  at  Hamp- 
ton's office  down  town  and  discussed  their  plans.  There 
was  little  to  add  to  those  alreadj'  arranged,  however, 
and  they  passed  most  of  the  time  during  the  interview  in 
speculations  and  surmises  respecting  this  and  that  aspect 
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of  the  adventure.  After  an  hour  they  parted,  Hampton 
returning  to  his  lodgings  and  Dunbar  setting  about  his 
preparations  for  the  night. 

After  investigation  at  various  livery  establishments 
Jack  finally  selected  an  outfit  to  his  liking.  The  cab  was 
of  the  common  order,  but  the  horse  assigned  to  it  at  his 
request  and  for  a  liberal  consideration  was  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  such  animals.  Indeed, 
this  one  had  never  before  fallen  to  the  cab  level  and 
would  doubtless  have  regarded  the  possibility  of  such 
disgrace  in  sore  distress.  The  other  arrangements  as  to 
the  hour  and  place  were  quickly  completed,  and  Dunbar 
repaired  to  dinner  at  the  Holland  well  satisfied  with  the 
preliminaries. 

The  repast  finished  he  killed  an  hour  or  two  as  best  he 
could  with  the  assistance  of  the  evening  paper  and  a 
cigar,  and  toward  8  o'clock  sauntered  out  upon  F  Street, 
presently  turned  into  an  intersecting  thoroughfare  and 
finally  came  upon  the  broad  avenue — at  this  hour  and  in 
this  season  noticeably  deficient  in  the  crowds  accustomed 
to  throng  it  at  other  times. 

Dunbar  walked  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol.  As 
he  neared  the  hill  from  the  foot  of  which  the  broad  mar- 
ble terraces  and  graceful  balustrades  ascended  to  the  great 
white  building  beyond,  he  descried  his  conveyance,  with 
the  driver  on  the  box,  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  several  hundred  paces  from  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors*  Monument  erected  in  a  circular  inclosure  in  the 
middle  of  the  avenue  at  the  "point  where  the  street 
divides  to  ascend  the  hill  on  either  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Jack  looked  toward  the  monument,  but  could  see  no 
cab  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  lights  from  the  shop 
windows  and  in  the  street  now  appeared  and  afforded 
ample  means  of  observation  from  his  point  of  view. 
Presently  he  retraced  his  steps  in  the  direction  whence 
he  had  come  and  at  the  first  corner  crossed  the  avenue 
and  approached  his  carriage  at  a  slow  pace.  As  he 
gained  the  other  side  he  noticed  another  cab,  just  draw- 
ing rein  in  the  shadow  of  the  monument.  He  hastened 
his  footsteps,  and,  drawing  nearer,  observed  something 
"white  floating  in  the  breeze  from  a  window  of  the  last 
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arrived  conveyance.  Elated,  Dunbar  hurried  forward, 
and,  as  he  reached  his  own  cab,  paused,  looked  around  as 
if  confused  and  engaged  the  driver  in  conversation.  As 
ho  did  so,  with  one  eye  on  the  conveyance  near  the 
monument,  he  saw  a  man  step  from  the  last  terrace  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  go  straight  to  the  carriage  with  the 
white  handkerchief,  open  the  door  and  enter. 

The  man  was  W'illard  Hampton. 

Instantly  Jack  sprang  into  his  own  vehicle,  while  the 
driver  paused  to  note  the  direction  to  be  taken  by  the 
other.  The  latter  started  straight  across  the  avenue, 
apparently  to  ascend  the  hill  on  the  left.  Dunbar  was 
gazing  out  of  the  window. 

*'Go  ahead!"  he  cried,  and  immediately  the  horse 
responded  to  the  touch  of  the  whip,  proceeding  diagonally 
across  the  avenue,  bearing  to  the  left. 

At  this  moment  Jack  heard  behind  a  great  clattering 
on  the  liard  pavement,  accompanied  by  shouting  from 
the  sidewalks.  Turning  quickly  to  peer  out  the  little 
window  in  the  rear  of  the  cab,  he  was  startled  at  the 
sight  of  a  horse,  drawing  a  light  buggy,  tearing  madly 
down  the  avenue,  now  almost  upon  him.  A  man  was 
clinging  to  the  lines. 

"Look  out!"  Dunbar  shouted  to  his  driver,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

The  man  with  the  runaway  horse  apparently  used  every 
effort  to  drag  his  animal  to  the  left,  so  as  to  avoid  Jack's 
cab,  but  only  succeeded  in  making  a  bad  matter  worse. 
Like  a  flash  his  horse  passed  directly  in  front  of  Dun- 
bar's, the  side  of  the  stranger's  buggy  striking  the 
shafts  and  breaking  one  off  near  the  end.  The  buggy 
was  overturned  and  its  occupant  thrown  to  the  pavement, 
where  he  lay  for  a  moment  in  a  heap.  Meanwhile  the 
cab  horse  reared  and  plunged,  but  Jack  managed  to  get 
out  without  injury. 

As  he  did  so,  he  looked  in  the  direction  Hampton  had 
taken.  The  cab  with  the  white  handkerchief  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Damn  it!"  he  exclaimed  to  the  excited  Jehu,  who 
had  now  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  horse's  head,  "we 
have  lost  the  whole  thing!" 
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There  "was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and  Dunbar  set 
about  learning  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  other  vic- 
tim of  the  accident. 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  collected  around  the 
stranger,  who  struggled  to  his  feet,  supported  on  either 
side  by  helping  hands.  His  horse  had  disappeared, 
leaving  the  dilapidated  buggy  behind. 

Dunbar  elbowed  his  way  to  the  center  of  the  group, 
but  started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when 
he  recognized  in  the  countenance  of  the  injured  man  the 
familiar  features  of  Signor  Franca. 

"Why,  Signor,  is  it  you?"  he  cried,  hastening  to  his 
side. 

**Ah,  Mr.  Dunbar!"  exclaimed  the  Signor,  looking  up. 
"Tes,  this  is  what  is  left  of  me." 

Jack  took  his  friend's  arm. 

*'Are  you  badly  hurt?"  he  asked  anxiously'. 

"I  think  not,"  the  Signor  answered,  feeling  of  the 
muscles  of  one  shoulder.  *'As  you  say  in  America,  *it 
was  a  close  call,'  "  and  the  Signor  smiled. 

Dunbar  brushed  the  dust  from  his  clothes  and  helped 
him  to  his  own  carriage. 

''Was  it  you  I  ran  into?"  asked  Franca. 

**I  am  afraid  it  was,"  laughed  Jack.  "You  see  how  I 
gave  you  the  worst  of  it." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  did,"  responded  the  Signor 
generously. 

Dunbar  placed  him  in  the  cab  and  paused  at  the  door. 

"Where  will  you  go?"  he  asked. 

"Home,"  replied  the  Signor  briefly.  "Here,  give 
the  driver  this,"  he  added,  and  handed  his  card  to  Jack. 

The  latter  sprang  into  the  carriage  and  both  were 
slowly  driven  to  the  Sigaor's  lodgings  after  the  driver 
had  succeeded  in  temporarily  patching  the  broken  har- 
ness. 

On  the  way  they  ascertained  that  Franca  was  not  seri- 
ously injured,  although  he  acknowledged  suffering  some 
pain  and  considerable  stiffness. 

"It  was  a  fortunate  escape,"  Dunbar  said  sympathet- 
ically. 

"I  seem  to  be  born  to  fortune— or  is  it  misfortune?— 
in  accidents,"  replied  the  Signor. 
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Dunbar  thought  of  the  encounter  with  Leo  and  was 
unable  to  determine  which  Fate  seemed  most  to  wait 
upon  his  friend. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  Signor  disclaimed  fur- 
ther need  of  assistance. 

"A  good  rest  will  put  me  all  right,"  he  said;  and  Jack 
left  him. 

Wondering  what  might  have  befallen  Hampton,  and 
bewailing  the  accident  that  had  ruined  his  own  chances 
of  sharing  in  the  adventure,  he  returned  to  the  Hol- 
land. It  was  long  before  he  could  compose  himself 
to  sleep,  however,  and  when  he  did  it  was  in  no  mood 
for  refreshing  slumber. 

Meanwhile  Hampton  sped  away,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  Dunbar  had  fallen.  On  the  con- 
trary, during  the  brief  moment  between  his  appearance 
on  the  avenue  and  his  entering  the  carriage  he  had  ob- 
served Dunbar  not  far  distant  and  felt  assured  that  he 
had  followed  promptly,  as  agreed  upon.  His  first  care 
upon  opening  the  door  of  the  vehicle  was  to  see  that  it 
contained  no  occupant.  Assured  of  this,  he  stepped 
inside  and  banged  the  door. 

He  found  himself  in  utter  darkness.  True,  there  were 
three  windows,  one  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  rear,  but 
all  were  tightly  curtained.  Feeling  of  the  one  at  the 
right,  Willard  noted  that  it  was  securely  fastened  at  the 
sides,  top,  and  bottom.  Then  he  fell  to  taking  note  of 
the  probable  direction  of  the  carriage.  He  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  section  of  Washington  and  felt 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  confuse  him,  even  under  the 
present  adverse  conditions  for  observation.  Neverthe- 
less, he  regretted  that  his  first  care  had  not  been  to  learn 
the  direction  taken,  for  in  the  moment  devoted  to  exam- 
ining the  interior  of  the  carriage  he  had  overlooked  the 
other  matter.  The  incline  of  the  cab  and  the  pace  at 
which  the  horses  were  proceeding,  however,  indicated 
that  he  was  ascending  Capitol  Hill.  Satisfied  of  this, 
he  leaned  back  against  the  soft  cushions  and  made  no 
effort  to  peer  out. 

In  the  distance  he  thought  he  could  hear  the  rumbling 
of  a  second  carriage.     Jack  was  following,  he  believed, 
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although  it  might  be  the  noise  of  another  vehicle.  After 
a  while  the  incline  ceased  to  be  felt  and  the  horses  broke 
into  a  brisk  trot  as  they  turned  to  the  right.  He  had  evi- 
dently gained  the  summit  of  the  hill.  At  length  another 
pitch — this  time  downward — seemed  to  be  reached, 
and  Hampton  concluded  that  his  driver  had  made  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  Capitol  and  was  descending  again  to  the 
avenue.  When  the  incline  ceased,  however,  he  felt  not  so 
sure  of  his  location.  The  distance  traversed  had  been 
considerable,  and  it  was  impossible  to  determine  just 
where  he  was. 

But  the  man  with  the  reins  apparently  had  no  intention 
of  stopping.  He  urged  his  horses  onward  with  constant 
applications  of  the  whip,  but  spoke  no  word.  Around 
many  corners  they  whirled,  now  turning  to  the  left,  now 
to  the  right,  and  then  circling  around,  first  in  one  direc- 
tion, then  in  another,  until  Willard  in  despair  relin- 
quished all  effort  to  mark  the  direction  taken.  For  a 
long  time  this  continued,  until  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
carriage  had  grown  weary  of  the  confinement  and  the 
mystery.  He  began  to  be  doubtful  of  Dunbar,  too,  for 
it  must  have  required  a  skillful  driver  to  follow  all  these 
eccentric  meanderings.  Obviously  the  purpose  of  the 
man  on  the  box  was  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  that  indi- 
vidual was  certainly  conducting  himself  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  serve  this  end. 

At  length  Willard  felt  that  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  He  placed  his  hand  to  the  curtain  of  the  small 
window  in  the  rear.  He  found  that  it  was  not  only 
caught  at  the  bottom  with  a  clasp,  but  buttoned  at  the 
sides.  Careful  to  make  no  sound,  he  unfastened  the  but- 
tons with  considerable  difficulty.  Then  he  unloosed  the 
clasp,  when  instantly  a  silvery  bell  tinkled  somewhere  in 
the  carriage  and  startled  him  not  a  little  by  its  noise. 
Almost  as  suddenly  the  carriage  came  to  a  standstill  and 
the  driver  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

**It  will  not  do  to  open  the  curtains,*'  he  said.  *'My 
orders  are  to  take  you  back  to  the  monument,  if  the  bell 
rings  twice." 

Hampton  was  in  a  strange  state  of  mind.  Every  pre- 
caution seemed  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  his  learn- 
ing the  way. 
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"He  will  take  me  back  if  the  bell  rings  twice,"  he 
repeated  to  himself.  *'Then  it  is  eyident  that  I  can  re- 
turn whenever  I  desire.  That  is  very  kind  of  'the 
Unknown.'  '* 

The  assurance  gave  him  a  greater  sense  of  safety ;  and 
he  concluded,  as  it  was  evidently  intended  he  should  do, 
that  ho  would  * 'never  back  out  now." 

The  driver  whipped  up  his  horses  again  and  once  more 
resumed  the  monotonous  journey.  Presently  the  car- 
riage gave  a  lurch  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  start 
rolled  onward  over  an  unpaved  street.  It  might  be  in 
the  country  or  in  some  undesirable  portion  of  the  city. 
At  first  ^Yillard  was  inclined  to  the  former  theorj^  but  as 
they  went  on  the  frequent  turns  and  slow  progress  sug- 
gested the  latter. 

In  despair  of  accurate  knowledge  Hampton  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  inevitable  and  made  no  further  calculations. 

This  continued  only  a  comparatively  short  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  driver  drew  rein,  sprang  from  the  box  and 
opened  the  door.  The  house  before  which  he  had 
paused  was  a  low  story-and-a-half  cottage,  having  a  small 
lawn  and  a  picket  |^fence  in  front,  while  a  board  walk 
passed  through  an  arbor  around  one  side.  The  door  was 
open  and  a  flood  of  light  streamed  into  the  hall  from 
another  open  door  within.  The  room  with  which  the  lat- 
ter communicated  had  windows  facing  the  street,  and 
through  these  the  light  also  shone.  They  were  cur- 
tained, however,  so  that  passers-bj'  could  see  little  of  the 
interior. 

All  this  Hampton  noted  with  a  swift  glance  as  he 
alighted,  nor  did  the  fact  escape  him  that  there  were 
other  houses  in  the  vicinity,  although  the  nearest  was  at 
some  distance.  Evidently,  he  was  in  the  environs,  in  a 
somewhat  unfrequented  but  apparently  respectable  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  his  passenger  stepped  to  the  ground  the  driver 
pointed  silently  toward  the  open  door. 

AVithout  a  word  Willard  lifted  the  latch  of  the  little 
gate,  walked  boldly  up  the  steps  and  stood  upon  the 
threshold.  At  the  same  moment  the  driver  remounted 
the  box  and  drove  off. 
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Seeing  no  person  about,  Hampton  summoned  bis  cour- 
age and  entered  the  room  on  tbe  right  from  wbicb  the 
light  shone  so  brilliantly.  Ee  found  himself  in  a  rather 
large  but  low  apartment,  furnished  with  every  appurte- 
nance of  luxury.  A  beautiful  chandelier,  containing 
many  lamps,  was  suspended  from  the  center  of  the  ceil- 
ing over  a  magnificently  carved  table  containing  bocks, 
papers,  and  various  ornaments  of  bric-a-brao  proper  in  a 
private  library.  The  walls  were  lined  with  book-cases, 
with  every  shelf  full.  On  the  side  opposite  the  door  a 
tall  wood  mantel  rose  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  the  broad 
fireplace  were  andirons  and  logs  covered  with  moss.  The 
window  curtains  were  of  the  finest  lace,  the  chairs  numer- 
ous and  luxurious,  and  every  appointment  suggestive 
of  wealth  and  refinement.  "W'illard  took  in  ewery  detail 
at  a  glance,  and  last  of  all  noticed  the  heavy  draperies 
extending  fiom  ceiling  to  floor  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  as  if  concealing  large  folding  doors. 

He  gazed  about  in  astonishment.  In  this  locality  he 
never  would  have  expected  such  surroundings.  He  lis- 
tened, but  could  hear  nothing.  At  length,  in  sheer 
despair  of  anything  else  to  do,  he  rolled  a  heavy  arm- 
chair between  the  door  at  which  he  had  entered  and  the 
center-table.  In  this  he  seated  himself,  hat  in  hand,  with 
his  face  toward  the  folding  doors  and  the  draperies. 
It  must  have  been  well  toward  midnight  when  he 
thought  he  detected  the  sound  of  footsteps  softly  cross- 
ing the  lawn  in  front. 

*'I  wonder  if  it  can  be  Jack,"  he  thought,  and  the 
hope,  faint  as  it  was,  gave  him  courage. 

A  few  moments  longer  he  waited  in  silence.  Then 
suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread  in  the 
next  room,  just  beyond  the  folding  doors.  Ashe  sprang 
to  his  feet,  the  doors  parted  with  a  rolling  sound,  a  hand 
grasped  the  curtains,  tearing  them  aside,  and  a  man 
emerged  from  the  center,  clutched  the  draperies  in  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  stood  looking  at  him. 

All  the  blood  fled  from  Hampton's  face  as  be  gazed 
upon  the  apparition. 

"Signor!"  he  cried  in  a  startled  Yoice  that  must  have 
resounded  through  the  house. 
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For  the  man  standing  before  him,  pale  but  alert,  crush- 
ing the  heavy  curtains  in  his  iron  grasp,  as  they  formed 
a  background  for  hit  stalwart,  motionless  figure,  ^Yas 
Victor  Sandoval  Franca  and  none  other. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

MAN   OB   DEVIL? 

To  Hampton  the  moment  seemed  an  age  in  which  the 
two  men  stood  regarding  one  another  with  pallid  faces 
and  nerves  strained  to  dangerous  tension.  The  Signor's 
tall  figure  was  drawn  up  in  a  poise  suggesting  indomit- 
able purpose  combined  with  native  dignity,  his  head 
erect,  his  thin  lips  compressed,  his  eyes  flashing,  and 
his  whole  attitude  that  of  a  man  aflame  with  mental  and 
physical  energy. 

Willard  regarded  him  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe. 
For  a  moment  he  was  shaken  by  an  indefinable  fear  and 
dared  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  Signor's  gaze,  which 
held  him  as  a  serpent  charms  its  victim.  Then  a  thrill 
of  anger  and  humiliation  took  possession  of  him,  and  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  strangely,  even  to  his  own  ears,  he 
broke  the  painful  silence. 

*'Signor,  is  this  the  reward  of  my  friendship?"  he 
asked  bitterly. 

At  the  question,  the  Signor's  intensity  seemed  even 
more  profound  than  before,  if  possible. 

**This  is  the  reward  of  your  friendship,"  he  said,  in  a 
deep  voice. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  were  pronouncing  the  doom  of  a 
man  condemned  to  death.  After  a  pause  he  spoke  again, 
still  erect  and  motionless. 

'*It  is  the  noblest  reward  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
friend,"  he  said  in  the  same  tone.  *'Never  before  has 
any  living  creature  dreamed  of  that  which  I  shall  oft'er 
you." 

Hampton  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  so  strange,  so  uncanny,  that  he  felt  like  one 
tortured  in  a  nightmare. 
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'Tor  God's  sake,  man,  tell  me  "what  this  means!"  he 
cried  in  an  imploring  voice. 

*'You  shall  hear  me  and  then  judge,"  the  Signer 
answered,  moving  to  the  center  of  the  room  and  pushing 
a  chair  before  him.  Then  he  turned  to  the  seat  from 
which  Willard  had  arisen  and  placed  it  by  the  other,  so 
that  both  were  before  the  fireplace  and  under  the  light  of 
the  chandelier. 

**Sit  down, "he  said,  and  Hampton  obeyed unquestion- 
ingly. 

The  Signer  sat  beside  him,  moved  his  chair  slightly 
in  order  that  their  faces  might  confront  one  another, 
without  turning  the  head.  Then  he  leaned  back  and  was 
silent  for  a  moment. 

**Tell  me  what  you  would  know  first,"  he  said  at 
length. 

Surprised  and  confounded  by  this,  "Willard  found  it 
difficult  to  respond.  There  had  been  so  much  in  this 
mysterious  business  to  perplex  him  that  what  he  would 
know  first  was  impossible  to  determine  speedily'. 

*'Tell  me,  then,"  he  said  after  a  moment's  thought, 
**who  is  the  author  of  the  anonymous  letters  that  have 
tormented  me  during  all  these  weeks." 

"I  caused  them  to  be  written,"  the  Signer  replied 
briefl.y. 

*'You!"  exclaimed  Hampton.  ''And  by  whom  were 
they  written?" 

"That  is  not  for  you  to  know — not  yet,"  replied 
Franca. 

"Ah!  so  there  are  limits  to  j'our  confidence!"  ex- 
claimed Willard  with  sarcasm.  His  consternation  was 
fast  giving  way  to  anger. 

"Your  powers  of  comprehension  will  be  severely  taxed 
before  you  have  reached  those  limits, "  the  Signer  re- 
plied.    "Better  not  ask  too  much  at  a  time." 

Hampton  regarded  him  with  suspicion. 

"Then  will  you  favor  me  with  this?"  he  asked. 
"Who  is  responsible  for  the  inexplicable  advertisement 
with  which  all  this  mystery  began?" 

"I  am  responsible,"  replied  Franca. 

"Then  you  are  'Solomon'?" 
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"I  am 'Solomon.'  '* 

"And  ^vill  you  explain  the  meaning  of  all  this  stuff 
about  *a  gentleman  of  courage,'  *a  magnificent  crime' 
and  all  that?" 

"The  thing  contemplated  is  a  crime  onb'  from  the 
popular  and  ignorant  point  of  view,"  the  ISignor  replied. 
"To  me — to  you — it  will  be  a  revelation  of  the  eternal 
God!" 

The  fire  was  in  his  eyes  again  as  he  spoke,  and  Hamp- 
ton felt  his  spirit  awed.  Nevertheless,  he  summoned  his 
determination  and  returned  to  the  inquiry. 

"Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  know  what  you 
mean,"  he  said.  "Let  us  come  to  something  more  prac- 
tical. How  much  do  you  know  of  the  desecration  of 
Sam  Holland's  grave?  What  about  the  finding  of  his 
headless  body  away  up  in  New  Hampshire?  What  of 
the  mystery  of  that  old  ruined  house  among  the  hills? 
And  why,  in  God's  name,  have  I  been  dragged  into  all 
this?" 

The  words  came  quickly  now,  as  his  rising  indigna- 
tion kept  pace  with  his  burning  desire  for  an  explanation. 

"You  are  rather  fast,"  the  Signor  said  quietly,  "but 
I  am  willing  to  answer  your  questions  in  order,  as  best  I 
can.  The  desecration  of  Sam  Holland's  grave  was  in  the 
interest  of  science — a  painful  thought,  but  one  with  which 
we  are  sometimes  confronted.  The  headless  body  was 
sent  away  for  the  primarj^  purpose  of  bringing  j^ou  into 
contact  with  it,  at  the  same  time  without  placing  you 
in  danger  from  the  authorities." 

"And  what  was  the  object,  please?"  interrupted 
Hampton,  beside  himself  at  the  other's  matter-of-fact 
tone. 

"Wait,"  the  Signor  replied,  "I  am  coming  to  that.  As 
to  the  old  house,  there  was  no  mystery  there.  I  intended 
to  meet  you  there,  and  should  have  done  so,  had  not  our 
friend  Jack  Dunbar  and  the  detectives  appeared  so  inop- 
portunely." 

"Then  you  know  all  about  that?"  queried  Willard 
anxiously. 

"I  ought  to  know  about  it,"  replied  the  Signor.  "I 
set  fire  to  the  house  the  moment  you  were  about  to  leave 
it." 
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Hampton  was  dumfounded.  He  tried  to  press  another 
question,  but  words  failed  him.  Observing  his  dismay, 
Franca  continued : 

**As  to  my  purpose  in  dragging  you  into  these  mys- 
teries, as  3'ou  express  it,  I  desire  you  to  know  that  the 
experiences  provided  for  you  were  merely  incidental  and 
preparatory  to  the  wonderful  end  I  have  kept  constantly 
in  view.  It  was  necessary  that  you  should  be  in  a  cer- 
tain state  of  mind  before  being  wholly  prepared  for  the 
final  test.  That  you  are  now  in  the  required  mental  con- 
dition— confused,  doubting,  suspicious,  ready  to  receive 
any  and  all  impressions — you  owe  to  my  care  in  direct- 
ing you.  Why  question  the  means  adopted,  since  the 
conclusion  is  so  obviously  triumphant?" 

Hampton  listened  to  this  strange  statement  in  a  mood 
not  at  all  compatible  with  deliberate  consideration.  He 
was  haunted  by  a  fearful  suspicion  and  revolved  in  his 
mind  how  best  to  establish  it.  Suddenly  he  turned  upon 
Franca  with  fierce  impetuosity. 

*'Signor!"  he  cried,  ''did  you  kill  Sam  Holland?" 

The  Signor  regarded  him  with  a  look  almost  of  tender 
reproach. 

"That  you  should  ask  such  a  question,"  he  said  in  a 
subdued  voice,  "is  due  to  the  condition  of  your  mind 
arising  from  the  strange  experiences  through  which  you 
have  lately  passed.  As  the  person  responsible  for  it  and 
for  them,  I  accept  the  inquiry  and  will  put  aside  the 
insult  of  the  implied  accusation." 

He  paused  a  moment,  while  Willard  marveled  at  his 
self-possession  and  the  seeming  absence  of  a  guilty  con- 
science indicated  by  his  words  and  manner. 

"I  did  not  kill  Sam  Holland,"  he  continued.  "Such 
a  thought  should  never  have  occurred  to  you.  I,  who 
never  harmed  a  living  thing,  could  not  have  destroyed  a 
friend." 

His  voice  was  gentle,  his  eyes  were  kind,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  that  no  man  could  be  farther  from  evil — 
past,  present  or  future — than  the  Signor  at  that  moment. 

Hampton  remarked  the  force  of  the  denial,  confirmed 
not  less  by  his  bearing  than  by  his  words,  but  still  he 
could  not  refrain  from  doubt. 
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''Will  you  swear  it?'*  he  asked,  leaning  forward  with 
breathless  interest. 

The  Signer  raised  his  calm  eyes  to  Willard 'sand  placed 
one  hand  impressively  over  his  beart. 

*'As  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,"  he  said,  "as  I  hope 
for  happiness  in  this  world  and  a  better,  broader  life  in 
the  next,  I  did  not  kill  Sam  Holland!" 

"Then  who  did?"  exclaimed  Hampton,  falling  back  in 
his  chair  at  his  wit's  end  for  further  enlightenment. 

The  Signor  smiled. 

'*That,  also,  is  not  for  you  to  know  now,"  he  said. 
"You  shall  be  told  when  able  to  comprehend  the  deeper 
mysteries  in  store  for  you.  But  now — it  is  not  expedi- 
ent, not  possible." 

"Not  expedient!  not  possible!"  exclaimed  "Willard 
angrily.  "You  sit  here  and  talk  of  greater  mysteries  yet 
to  come!  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  can  be  darker  than 
the  shadow  that  falls  between  you  and  the  soul  of  Sam 
Holland?" 

Franca  started  in  his  chair  like  one  electrified. 

"Shadow!"  he  cried;  "shadow,  did  you  say?  Oh,  it 
is  only  a  shadow — but  how  dark  it  is!  how  impenetra- 
ble!    Alaa!  poor  Sam!" 

If  ever  there  had  been  a  wail  of  sorrow,  Hampton 
thought  he  heard  it  in  that  "alas!  poor  Sam!"  The  Sig- 
ner's head  was  bowed  on  his  breast,  his  voice  trembled, 
and  he  seemed  overcome  with  emotion.  Willard  endea- 
vored to  studj'  him  in  this  new  mood.  He  tried  to 
think  that  the  attitude  was  one  of  remorse,  for  he  was 
still  far  from  surrendering  the  opinion  that  the  Signor 
had  in  some  way  been  responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  the 
Hotel  Holland.  But  the  man's  manner  told  him  plainer 
than  words  could  do  that  it  was  sorrow,  not  remorse, 
that  so  profoundly  moved  him.  Moreover,  his  forceful 
denial  of  guilty  knowledge  had  been  in  every  accent, 
every  gesture,  every  look,  the  denial  of  an  honest  man. 

All  this  Hampton  felt  obliged  to  concede.  If  his  judg- 
ment of  human  nature  was  worth  a  farthing,  he  could  not 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  had  maligned  the  Signor. 
Yet  in  this  there  still  remained  an  element  of  doubt — a 
Tague,  indefinite  something,  impossible  to  evade. 
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'Tranca  himself  is  the  greatest  enigma  of  all,"  he 
thought. 

Then  he  waited  in  silence  for  his  friend's  emotion  to 
pass  away. 

Presently  the  Signor  raised  his  head  and  was  calm 
once  more. 

"You  remember  the  phantom  pictures  of  the  coin  and 
the  key  on  the  metal  plate?"  he  said. 

**Vividly,"  replied  Hampton.  Indeed,  he  had  every 
reason  to  remember  them.  **And  the  dagger,"  he 
added  in  a  strained  voice,  glancing  at  Franca  to  see 
what  effect  this  would  have. 

**Yes,  and  the  dagger,"  the  Signor  replied,  apparently 
unmoved. 

"\Yillard  wonderingly  noted  the  absence  of  any  pang 
created  by  this  recollection.  It  seemed  another  proof 
of  innocence,  if  not  of  ignorance,  of  the  crime  on  the 
Signor's  pp.rt. 

*'The  phantom  pictures  of  the  coin,  the  key,  and  the 
dagger,"  Franca  continued  musingly.  **They  were  but 
phantoms — mere  shadows;  and  yet,  with  merely  a  breath 
we  restored  them,  long  after  thej'  had  faded.  It  seems  a 
denial  of  the  goodness  of  nature,  does  it  not? — to  believe 
that  restoration  has  been  provided  for  soulless  images 
like  those,  while  the  spirit  of  man  must  forever  hide 
itself  from  mortal  eyes  in  never-ending  darkness?" 

Hampton  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  seriousness  of 
the  speaker's  manner.  Gradually  he  felt  himself  enter- 
ing the  condition  of  compliance,  helplessness,  and  blind 
faith  that  had  so  startled  him  on  the  memorable  daj-  when 
the  hsignor  had  extracted  from  him  the  wild  promise  to 
sometimes  manifest  his  spiritual  existence  to  his  friend, 
if  it  were  possible,  and  he  should  be  the  first  of  the  two 
to  die.  The  singular  sensation  passed  immediately,  how- 
ever, as  Franca  resumed  a  normal  tone. 

**But  these  simple  experiments  are  mere  trifles  when 
compared  with  the  great  mystery  you  and  I  shall  pene- 
trate," he  said.  "They  only  serve  to  show  the  possibility 
of  miracles — which  are  not  miracles  at  all,  but  only  the 
workings  of  divine  law  revealed  under  favorable  condi- 
tions; the  unseen  becoming  seen  with  the  same  facility 
that  the  seen  may  now  become  unseen  I" 
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"But  this  new  mystery,  Signor — what  is  it?  What 
does  it  mean?"  murmured  Hampton,  more  than  ever 
perplexed  at  the  other's  mental  wanderings. 

*'What  is  it?  "What  does  it  mean?"  repeated  the 
Signor.  ''Those  are  two  very  different  things.  Pres- 
ently I  shall  tell  you  what  others  call  it.  As  to  what  I 
myself  know  it  to  be,  and  what  you  shall  come  to  know 
it — that  is  another  matter.  Of  that  you  will  learn  later, 
when  the  conditions  are  perfect  for  you  to  receive  and 
absorb  certain  knowledge.  In  other  words,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  undergo  certain  mental  processes, 
to  receive  various  impressions  and  actually  enter  upon 
the  true  spirit  of  investigation — which  is,  simply  stated, 
perfect  harmony  with  my  own  nature — before  you  can  be 
prepared  to  arrive  at  the  crucial  point." 

*'And,  pray,  when  will  that  be?"  asked  Willard,  half 
inclined  to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  a  stupendous 
farce.  His  sober  second  thought  checked  him,  however, 
for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  to  Franca,  at  least,  the 
subject  was  intensely  earnest,  if  not  practical. 

"I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  it  will  require 
a  long  time  for  you  to  reach  this  point,"  the  Signor 
answered.  *'You  area  very  promising  pupil," he  added 
with  a  smile. 

**In  what  branch  of  research?"  inquired  Hampton, 
himself  smiling. 

It  seemed  that  his  mood  followed  the  Signer's  very 
closely. 

*'In  a  branch  upon  which  science  has  hitherto  shed  no 
light,"  replied  his  companion  seriously.  ''That  brings 
me  to  answer  your  question,  'What  does  this  new  mystery 
mean?'  It  means  the  liberation  of  the  mind  from  the 
bondage  that  now  confines  it  to  finite  thiugs.  It  means 
the  expansion  of  every  noble  impulse,  the  attainment  of 
eternal  knowledge,  the  revolution  of  man's  attitude 
toward  himself  and  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men!  It 
means  that  the  human  race  shall  know  accurately,  and 
no  longer  accept  upon  blind  faith,  the  fact  that  death 
does  not  end  all!  In  a  word,  it  means  the  practical 
demonstration  of  immortality!" 

The  Signor  paused,  evidently  to  note  the  effect  of  his 
jvords. 
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Willard  drew  a  long  sigh  and  rested  his  head  on  his 
hands.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  tremendous  pur- 
port in  -what  he  had  heard.  Confused,  wearied,  he  felt 
that  the  Signor's  will  power,  his  wonderful  mental 
energy,  his  strange,  magnetic  influence  were  overcoming 
him.  Unable  to  understand,  he  was  yet  anxious  to  com- 
prehend more. 

"Go  on,"  he  said  simply,  without  looking  up. 

Franca  smiled  in  satisfaction  at  this  tribute,  which 
was,  in  truth,  nothing  less  than  an  acknowledgement  of 
his  power.  The  next  moment  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  took  a  book  from  the  table  and  began  to  turn  its 
pages  carelessly. 

Instantly  Hampton  raised  his  head  and  regarded  him 
with  the  old  suspicion. 

The  Signor  replaced  the  book  on  the  table  and  folded 
his  hands  in  his  lap. 

**That  is  what  it  means,'*  he  said;/'but  you  must  not 
expect  to  comprehend  the  whole  mystery  at  the  outset. 
If  you  were  to  attempt  it,  you  might  fall  into  the  popu- 
lar error  and  call  a  scientific  demonstration  of  an  eternal, 
spiritual  truth " 

He  hesitated  and  took  up  the  book  again. 

*'Call  it  what?"  exclaimed  Hampton. 

"Call  it  murder,"  replied  the  Signor. 

"Villain!"  cried  Hampton,  beside  himself,  springing 
to  his  feet.     "I  have  a  mind  to  take  you  by  the  throat!" 

As  he  spoke  he  made  one  step  toward  the  Signor,  his 
face  white  with  anger  and  his  fingers  working  convul- 
sively. 

To  his  intense  surprise  the  strange  man  before  him, 
apparently  in  his  power,  threw  his  head  back  and  laughed 
heartily. 

Dismayed,  confounded,  Willard  drew  back. 

"In  Heaven's  name,  Signor,"  he  cried,  "are  you  man 
or  devil?" 

"Sit  down,  my  friend,"  replied  the  Signor.  "You 
can  never  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  a  mood  like  that. 
Sit  down  and  listen.     Let  us  reason  together." 

Helpless  from  wonder  and  chagrin,  Hampton  sank  into 
the  chair. 
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CHAPTER   XLH. 

PAST   AND    FUTURE. 

For  some  time  the  Signer  regarded  Hampton  earnestly, 
as  if  making  a  minute  study  of  him.  The  latter  was  not 
aware  of  it,  however,  for  he  had  resumed  his  former  posi- 
tion and  sat  leaning  forward,  resting  his  head  on  his 
hands. 

After  a  while  Franca  spoke  again. 

**I  am  glad  you  made  that  little  show  of  temper,"  he 
said.  **My  object  is  to  have  you  in  such  thorough 
spiritual  harmony  with  myself  that  a  discord  will  be 
instantly  apparent,  whenever  the  communicating  thread 
is  broken.  I  know  that  this  happened  just  now,  when 
you  were  taken  with  such  a  fury.  The  display  was  use- 
ful to  me,  because  it  served  to  show  the  contrast  betv>'een 
your  former  pliant  mood  and  the  momentary  reaction 
that  followed.  These  reactions,  however,  will  become 
less  frequent  as  time  goes  on  and  our  spiritual  natures 
come  nearer  true  union.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

Willard  was  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  this  singular 
discussion.  The  Signer's  drift  was  quite  beyond  him; 
and  yet,  strangely  enough,  his  interest  was  as  keen  as  if 
every  abstruse  'proposition  and  ever3'  obscure  intimation 
had  been  as  clear  as  A,  B,  C.  Moreover,  he  felt  that 
Franca  really  spoke  advisedly  when  he  assumed,  with  such 
bland  self-assurance,  that  his  companion's  individuality 
was  slowly  being  absorbed  in  his  own.  He  felt  that,  for 
the  time,  his  mind  was  not  wholly  his  own,  but  was 
dominated  by  the  intelligence  and  will  power  of  the 
other. 

The  Signer  took  from  the  table  a  business-like  envelope 
and  drew  from  it  a  letter  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
pattern. 
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"It  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  substantial  proof 
that  I  bear  you  no  ill-will, "  he  said.  "I  think  the  senti- 
mental proofs  of  it  have  not  been  lacking  in  the  past.  On 
the  contrary,  my  regard  for  you  must  have  been  long  ago 
thoroughly  understood,  if  ever  you  paused  to  question 
the  matter.  Yet  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  undertake 
this  demonstration  of  it" — holding  the  letter  forward — ■ 
*'and  will  ask  you  to  accept  what  I  offer  in  the  kindly 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given." 

He  passed  the  open  letter  to  Hampton,  who  took  it, 
wondering  what  new  sensation  was  in  store  for  him.  To 
his  surprise  he  recognized  in  it  the  familiar  handwriting 
of  a  local  attorney,  with  whom  he  had  had  various  busi- 
ness transactions  in  the  past.  Nor  was  his  surprise  les- 
sened as  he  digested  the  contents.  The  letter  was  a 
certificate,  briefly  setting  forth  the  fact  that  Victor  Sand- 
oval Franca  had  made  a  will,  employing  the  writer  to 
draw  the  instrument,  and  that,  after  making  certain 
specific  bequests  to  a  person  whose  name  he  desired  not 
to  be  mentioned  for  the  present,  the  testator  gave  all  the 
remainder  of  his  property  to  be  equally  divided  between 
his  dear  friends,  Willard  Hampton  and  Jack  Dunbar, 
''residing  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  District  of 
Columbia  aforesaid." 

*'The  nature  and  value  of  these  bequests,"  the 
attorney's  certificate  concluded,  "1  am  at  present  not  at 
liberty  to  reveal;  but  may  say  that,  upon  rigid  investiga- 
tion, I  have  found  them  to  be  such  as  no  man  would 
despise." 

Willard  turned  from  the  letter  to  the  Signor  with  a 
look  of  wonder. 

The  latter  seemed  to  enjoy  his  surprise. 

*'It  is  only  a  trifle,"  be  said;  *'but  yet,  such  as  it  is, 
a  token  of  my  friendship." 

"Signor,"  replied  Hampton,  at  a  loss  for  words,  ''you 
are  unfathomable.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  this. 
Are  you  in  expectation  of  coming  death?" 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Signor;  "at  least,  not  for 
years  to  come.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  wonderfully 
potent  reasons  for  my  continuance  on  earth  yet  awhile 
that  I  could  not  contemplate  death  for  a  moment  until 
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my  work  is  done.  Yet  this  testimonial  of  my  regard,  I 
Lope,  will  not  be  taken  amiss.  I  know  that,  however 
able  I  might  be  to  give,  and  however  you  and  our  friend 
Dunbar  might  be  worthj^ — perhaps  needing — to  receive, 
I  could  offer  you  nothing,  since  neither  of  j'ou  would 
take  anything  from  me  during  my  lifetime.  Upon  my 
death,  however,  these  scruples  will  be  no  longer  in 
effect." 

Hampton  was  silent  for  a  while. 

*'If  I  accept  the  token,"  he  said  at  length,  "it  is  only 
in  recognition  of  your  motive.  Your  friendship  has 
been  precious  to  me,  and — and '* 

He  could  say  no  more.  Bewildered  and  oppressed  by 
the  variety  of  his  emotions,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,*'  the  Signor  remarked 
in  a  gentle  voice. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  affection  with  which 
he  regarded  Willard. 

After  a  pause  he  spoke  again,  this  time  with  the  old 
intensity  and  enthusiasm. 

"Let  me  tell  j'ou  something  of  my  past,"  he  said. 
"Part  of  what  I  shall  say  you  would  not  have  believed 
three  months  ago.  Now,  perhaps,  it  will  seem  more 
rational  to  you,  and  before  many  days  I  hope  to  see  you 
so  imbued  with  my  own  spirit  that  you  will  share  with 
me  the  power  to  find  law  and  reason  in  phantoms  and 
mysteries.  Of  the  facts  concerning  my  birth,  education, 
and  travels  you  are  quite  familiar.  My  likes  and  dis- 
likes, my  thoughts  and  my  employments  are  also  fairly 
well  known  to  you.  But  you  are  not  aware  how  deeply 
I  have  penetrated  some  of  the  mysteries,  which,  by  this 
time,  I  presume,  you  have  come  to  associate  with  me  in 
your  mind.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
so  near  actual  companionship  with  the  spirits  of  the  liv- 
ing, independent^'  of  all  physical  action,  that  death 
itself  had  not  the  power  to  sever  the  communion!  AYhat 
would  you  say  to  that?" 

"I  would  say  you  are  a  worker  of  miracles,"  "Willard 
replied,  without  raising  his  head. 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  Signor.     "What  seems  a 
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miracle  to  odg  mind  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  law  to 
another.  But  we  will  not  discuss  that  now.  Before  I 
became  twenty  years  of  age  I  discovered  in  myself  an  un- 
common power  to  control  the  minds  of  others.  In  many 
bo\-ish  experiments  I  flirted  with  hypnotism,  mesmerism, 
spiritism,  and  the  like — an  enthusiast  in  the  field  of 
psychic  phftLiomena — until  one  day  I  stumbled  upon  the 
fact  that  these  powers  were  one-sided  and  inadequate. 
By  their  influence  impressions  were  conveyed  from  me  to 
my  subjects,  but  there  came  no  response  from  my  sub- 
jects to  me.  It  was  as  if  one  were  to  send  the  vibrations 
of  his  voice  over  a  telephone  wire,  without  ever  receiving 
an  answer  from  the  person  at  the  other  end.  I  remember 
very  well  the  occasion  of  this  discovery.  It  was  in  con- 
versation one  day  with  a  fellow-student  of  the  modest 
academy  in  my  native  town,  who  was  greatly  interested 
with  me  in  mystical  problems,  and  with  whom  I  had  often 
enjoj-ed  hours  of  experiment  along  the  lines  mentioned. 
I  had  dreamed  of  my  friend  the  night  before.  In  my 
dream  I  conversed  with  him,  walked  with  him,  gazed 
upon  familiar  scenes  and  touched  upon  topics  of  common 
interest  to  both.  I  told  him  about  the  matter  the  next 
day ;  when,  to  our  surprise,  it  developed  that  on  the  night 
previous,  at  the  verj'  same  hour,  he  had  dreamed  the 
same  dream.  "Word  for  word  he  repeated  to  me  the  con- 
versation of  mj'  vision,  described  our  movements,  told  of 
the  scenes  through  which  we  had  passed  and  in  every 
detail  corroborated  the  impressions  I  had  received. " 

" Wonderful  1"  exclaimed  Hampton,  intensely  inter- 
ested. 

**That  is  not  all, "continued  the  Signer.  *'My  friend 
and  I  concluded  that,  while  sleeping,  we  had  been  in 
actual,  intelligent  spiritual  communion  with  one  another. 
Proceeding  upon  that  hypothesis,  we  tried  the  experi- 
ment again,  with  the  same  success.  Then  we  came  to  set 
apart  an  hour  of  a  certain  night  each  week,  in  which  in 
solitude  we  concentrated  our  minds  upon  one  another 
while  awake;  and,  after  many  efforts,  discovered  that  we 
could  convej' and  receive  mental  impressions  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  and  in  a  manner  not  explained  by  any 
natural  law.     You  can  imagine  our  wonder  and  delight 
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at  this  marvelous  revelation.  Well,  this  continued  for 
some  time,  until  one  day  my  friend  disappeared  in  a 
most  unaccountable  way,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  nor 
heard  from  him  since." 

"And  the  spiritual  communion  ceased?"  inquired 
Hampton. 

'"Ceased  altogether,"  replied  the  Signor.  ''After  a 
■while  I  concluded  that  my  friend  "was  dead  or  had  given 
himself  up  to  another  phantasy — perhaps  love  of  some 
fair  senorita — and  thought  no  more  of  him.  But  of  our 
discovery  I  never  stopped  thinking.  I  read  every  work 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  dreams  and  thought-trans- 
mission by  intangible  means  and  learned  that  our  experi- 
ence was  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
history  of  spiritual  science,  although  it  far  transcended 
any  other  in  the  perfection  of  its  detail.  Then  the  all- 
important  thought  flashed  upon  me  that,  since  the  exer- 
cise of  these  spiritual  faculties — if  I  may  call  them  such 
— had  no  dependence  on  natural  law  or  anything  con- 
nected with  the  physical  being,  they  might  be  induced 
to  manifest  themselves  after  death.  Being  above  and 
beyond  the  body,  why  should  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
affect  them?  Full  of  this  idea,  I  determined  to  make  a 
study  of  the  subject.  If,  I  thought,  I  could  establish 
with  a  person  about  to  die  the  same  mysterious  relations 
I  had  maintained  with  my  friend  at  the  academy,  and 
could  carry  them  to  the  very  point  of  death,  I  might  be 
able  to  continue  them  thereafter.  With  this  in  view,  I 
traveled  cM  over  Central  and  South  America,  seeking  out 
the  prisons  where  were  men  condemned  to  die.  I  met 
with  little  success  until  at  Buenos  Ayres  I  encountered  a 
young  Spaniard  named  Pizarro.  He  proved  to  be  intel- 
ligent, well  educated,  and  very  much  of  my  own  tempera- 
ment. Through  the  influence  of  persons  high  in  the 
government  I  obtained  permission  to  visit  him  frequently. 
He  was  grateful  for  the  many  attentions  I  showered  upon 
him — pliant,  confiding,  and  strong  in  his  affection  for  me. 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  highly  susceptible  to  mes- 
meric influence;  and,  after  I  had  experimented  with  him 
a  number  of  times,  told  him  frankly  mj*  object  in  becom- 
ing .his  iri  end.     Imagine  my  delight  when  he  responded 
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enthusiastically  to  my  strange  suggestions;  still  more, 
when  we  actually  reached  a  point  of  spiritual  responsive- 
ness far  beyond  any  my  old  school  friend  and  I  had 
attained. 

**At  this  time  the  day  of  his  execution  was  about  a 
month  distant.  I  requested  permission  to  be  present, 
■when,  to  my  utter  dismay,  it  was  denied.  I  begged  and 
pleaded,  threatened  and  stormed,  but  the  authorities 
were  deaf  to  all.  In  despair  I  went  to  the  prison  physi- 
cian and  told  him  the  story  of  my  intercourse  with 
Pizarro.  What  do  you  think  he  did?  He  laughed  at 
me!" 

The  Signor  hissed  the  words  through  his  teeth  in  a 
spasm  of  passion. 

** Stung  to  the  quick,**  the  strange  man  continued,  "I 
offered  an  insult  to  the  ignorant  fool,  and  we  came  to 
blows.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  others, 
I  believe  I  would  have  taken  his  life.  Well,  the  upshot 
of  it  all  was  that  I  was  denied  further  admission  to  the 
prison ;  poor  Pizarro  was  hung  like  a  dog,  and  I  departed 
from  Buenos  Ayres  in  despair." 

The  Signor  paused  for  a  moment  and  sighed  at  the  re- 
collection of  his  disappointment. 

Willard  was  overwhelmed  with  absorbing  interest  in 
the  odd  recital. 

*'Since  then, "Franca  went  on,  *'the  fascination  of  this 
subject  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  one  great  impulse  of 
my  life.  I  have  conducted  many  experiments  with  sub- 
jects animate  and  inanimate,  but,  except  for  certain  prog- 
ress in  the  past  few  months,  my  most  important  discov- 
ery has  been  evolved  from  mental  research.  That 
discovery  is  the  simple  fact  that  death  is  not  necessarily 
— indeed,  is  comparatively  infrequently — the  result  of  the 
causes  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  attributed.  I  believe 
thoroughly  that  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  death  is 
voluntary  action.  What  we  consider  failing  physical 
powers  are  merely  the  visible  indications  of  the  spirit's 
willingness  and  desire  to  take  its  flight.  In  extreme  old 
age,  for  instance,  death  often  occurs  when  all  the  organs 
are  intact  and  healthy,  save  for  weakness.  They  refuse 
to  perform  their  functions  simply  because  the  spirit  has 
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no  more  desire  to  use  them.  A  general  collapse  ensues, 
and  we  say  that  death  proceeds  from  heart  failure  or 
decline — in  a  word,  from  old  age.  Yet  there  is  no 
disease,  no  rupture  of  vital  organs — nothing  to  produce 
death,  except  the  one  potent  reason  that  the  change  is 
prompted  by  the  spirit's  purpose  to  leave  the  old  form 
and  take  on  the  new.  From  this  I  infer  that,  with  a 
proper  cultivation  of  our  powers,  we  might  make  death 
wholly  voluntary.  We  might  die  by  simply  willing  to 
die.  Indeed,  have  you  never  thought  of  those  who  die 
of  'broken  hearts?*  A  mother  longing  for  her  departed 
offspring;  a  poor  old  husband  crushed  by  the  breaking 
of  the  ties  that  for  years  have  bound  him  to  his  faithful 
wife;  do  such  never  die  voluntarily,  when  they  die  of 
broken  hearts?" 

"It  is  possible,"  Hampton  murmured;  ''at  least,  you 
seem  to  make  it  so.  But,  granting  that,  where  does  it 
lead  you?" 

"It  leads  me  to  the  vital  issue — the  point  upon  which 
I  would  have  you  concentrate  all  your  mind,  "replied  the 
Signor.  "Granting  that  two  persons  are  in  perfect 
spiritual  harmony  with  one  another,  accomplishing  the 
miracles,  as  you  call  them,  which  I  accomplished  with 
my  young  school  friend  and  with  Pizarro;  and  supposing 
that  one  of  those  persons  were  to  die  of  his  own  volition 
— passing  away  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  intellec- 
tual powers — would  it  not  be  inevitable  that  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  would  be  sustained  after  death?" 

"It  is  monstrous!"  exclaimed  Hampton. 

"Not  more  so  than  that  you  and  I  should  commune 
with  one  another  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  in  defiance  of 
all  laws  applying  to  material  things.  Suppose  you  and  I 
had  established  this  condition  between  us  and  your  vol- 
untary death  followed  as  part  of  a  mutual  compact,  might 
we  not  still  sustain  the  same  spiritual  relations?  Might 
we  not,  in  a  word,  demonstrate  immortality,  if  immor- 
tality exists?" 

Willard  made  no  reply  to  the  question.  He  was  deep 
in  thought.  Many  times  during  the  Signer's  dissertation 
he  had  thought  that  his  words  pointed  strongly  to  him- 
self as  the  one    selected  to  prove    Franca's  singular 
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theories.  Had  the  Signor  chosen  him  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice of  life — "voluntary"  or  otherwise — in  the  interest  of 
''spiritual  science,"  as  he  called  it?  There  was  horror 
in  the  thought,  as  he  reflected  how  helpless  he  seemed  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  this  man. 

''Signor, "  he  said,  "tell  me  the  truth.  Have  you  de- 
termined upon  me  as  the  one  to  die  in  order  to  satisfy 
you?" 

Franca  regarded  him  with  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

*'No, "  he  replied.  "You  are  to  be  my  witness  to  the 
world  of  what  I  accomplish.  You  are  not  to  die.  But 
there  will  be  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  any  one.  You 
will  understand  that  later  on,  when  I  am  prepared  to  tell 
you  who  is  selected  for  this  divine  purpose." 

As  he  spoke  he  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

"The  day  is  breaking,"  he  said;  and  then,  turning  to 
his  companion,  "You  are  weary  and  should  rest.  Take 
the  divan  and  compose  yourself." 

Hampton  rose  and  threw  himself  on  the  couch.  The 
Signor  sat  by  his  side.  Presently  Willard  felt  a  spirit 
of  repose  passing  over  his  tired  brain  and  slept  peace- 
fully. 

The  Signor  arose,  went  softly  to  the  door  and  disap- 
peared. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIII. 


THE    SIGNOR  S    WARNING. 


Jack  Dunbar  awakened  from  the  slumber  of  a  rather 
restless  night  in  his  room  at  the  Hotel  Holland  hardly 
two  hours  after  his  friend  AYillard  Hampton  had  thrown 
himself  upon  the  couch  in  the  Signor's  private  retreat, 
worn  out  from  the  excitement  of  his  interview  with  his 
strange  host. 

Upon  rising,  Dunbar's  first  thought  was  of  Hampton. 
Many  times  during  the  night  he  had  awakened  suddenly  to 
wonder  what  new  mystery  *'the  Unknown"  might  be  dis- 
closing to  his  friend  at  that  moment.  The  question  of 
Willard's  safety  often  recurred  to  him  with  dismal  fore- 
bodings, and  he  lamented  the  unhappy  accident  that  had 
deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  "standing  by"  him, as  he 
expressed  it.  He  almost  regretted,  too,  that  they  had 
entered  into  the  compact  that  dispensed  with  the  con- 
fidence of  Chief  Donnelly  and  his  men.  If  the  two  had 
not  undertaken  the  affair  of  the  previous  night  single- 
handed,  he  thought,  the  adventure  might  have  ended 
very  differently.  Meanwhile,  he  would  await  the  out- 
come of  it  for  a  time,  at  least,  before  revealing  the  cause 
of  his  anxiety  to  the  police.  Then  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  perhaps  the  latter  had  "shadowed"  Hampton 
and  himself.  Perhaps  Donnelly's  men  had  been  more 
successful  than  he  in  pursuing  the  cab  with  the  white 
handkerchief.  The  thought  seemed  quite  reasonable, 
and  he  determined  to  call  at  police  headquarters,  if  he 
should  fail  to  find  Willard  during  the  morning. 

After  a  light  breakfast  he  hastened  to  the  latter's  lodg- 
ings, only  to  be  met  with  the  disappointing  announce- 
ment that  Hampton  had  not  returned  during  the  night. 
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At  his  office  down  toTvn  the  same  ignorance  of  his  "where- 
abouts prevailed.  Jack  was  nervous  and  apprehensive. 
There  was  no  knowing  what  might  have  befallen  his  late 
companion,  now  left  alone  to  the  tender  mercies  of  "the 
Unknown. "  He  imagined  all  sorts  of  dreadful  happenings 
and  cursed  the  folly  that  had  prevented  his  figuring  in 
them. 

In  this  mood,  while  waiting  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
pass,  after  which  he  intended  to  call  again  at  AYillard's 
rooms,  the  idea  of  visiting  Signor  Franca,  to  learn  how 
he  had  fared  since  the  accident  of  the  previous  evening, 
occurred  to  him.  It  was  but  little  after  9  o'clock  when 
he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  house  in  McPherson  Square 
and  rang  the  bell. 

Signor  Franca  was  in,  he  was  informed,  and  would  be 
happy  to  see  him  presently,  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
wait  a  moment.  After  a  while  came  an  invitation  to 
ascend;  and,  upon  climbing  the  stairs  and  entering  the 
front  room,  Dunbar  found  the  Signor  about  to  partake 
of  his  breakfast,  which  was  served  upon  the  library  table, 
from  which  the  books  and  papers  had  been  removed 
and  piled  on  the  floor. 

The  Signor  received  his  caller  cordially.  Apparently 
he  was  none  the  worse  for  having  been,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  dumped  out  so  unceremoniously  upon  the  avenue. 
Jack  noticed,  however,  that  his  eyes  were  rather  heavier 
than  usual,  although  he  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  awake 
and  in  his  usually  good  spirits. 

"You  see  I  am  in  the  midst  of  breaking  fast,"  he  said, 
as  Dunbar  entered.  "Will  you  join  me?"  placing  a 
second  chair  at  the  table  and  holding  his  hand  over  a 
little  bell  that  stood  by,  prepared  to  ring  for  another 
plate. 

"Thanks,"  Jack  replied,  "I  breakfasted  at  the  Holland 
some  time  ago." 

Dunbar  drew  the  chair  slightly  away  from  the  table 
and  sat  down  opposite  the  Signor,  who,  with  an  apology 
for  proceeding,  applied  himself  to  the  refreshment  before 
him. 

"At  the  Holland!"  Franca  repeated.  "Then  you  still 
remain  a  guest  of  our  good  friend?" 
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"Yes,"  replied  Jack,  ''although  I  miss  the  old  asso- 
ciates of  the  lunch  nowadaj's.  The  boys  seem  to  have 
deserted  the  cafe  siuce  poor  Sam  met  his  fate." 

"I  have  observed  it, "remarked  the  Signer.  *'It  is  too 
bad;  it  used  to  be  a  very  congenial  company  and  the  fre- 
quent meetings  around  the  festive  board  like  oases  in  the 
desert  of  monotonous  daily  existence.  Still,  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  \ve  should  have  ceased  to  take  the  old 
pleasure  in  meeting  there.  The  mystery  of  Sam's  death 
seems  to  have  cast  a  gloom  over  all  of  us.  I  am  afraid 
we  will  never  have  quite  the  same  feeling  for  the  old 
Holland  again." 

*' Never — never  until  the  mystery  is  cleared  up,"  Jack 
answered. 

The  Signor  paused  over  a  sip  of  coffee,  laid  his  napkin 
beside  his  plate  and  looked  up  at  Dunbar  in  a  manner 
betokening  newly  awakened  interest. 

"And  when  do  you  expect  that  to  be?"  he  asked. 

"Alas!  I  wish  I  could  answer  that,"  Jack  exclaimed. 
"If  you  knew  whatinterest  I  have  taken  in  the  unhappy 
affair — how  I  have  pondered  over  it,  dreamed  of  it,  specu- 
lated upon  it  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night — 
you  would  understand  my  feelings." 

"You  are  like  all  the  rest  of  us,"  the  Signor  replied; 
"but  it  is,  I  presume,  doubly  interesting  to  you — a 
newspaper  man." 

"I  should  say  so!"  exclaimed  Dunbar.  "Perhaps  it 
should  have  been  quite  enough  that  I  was  such  a  good 
friend  of  Sam  and  his  poor  old  father;  then  add  to  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  crime  aroused  my  journalistic 
instinct,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  my  auxietj'  over  it." 

"The  newspapers  have  made  a  great  failure  out  of  the 
investigation,"  the  Signor  observed,  half-questioningiy, 
regarding  Jack  with  a  curious  look. 

"Not  more  so  than  the  police,"  returned  Dunbar,  fly- 
ing to  the  defense  of  his  profession. 

"Ah,  the  police!"  ejaculated  Franca.  "They  are  too 
stupid!" 

"What  would  you  have  them  do?"  Jack  inquired. 
"Surely  thej^  have  been  diligent;  and  are  they  to  be 
blamed  for  having  failed  where  no  person  had  the  slight- 
est chance  of  succeeding?" 
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Franca  -was  quick  and  emphatic  in  his  reply. 

*'I  believe  I  can,"  he  said.  **First,  I  should  have 
scouted  the  idea  of  obtaining  anything  from  Sam  Hol- 
land's personal  friends,  before  becoming  familiar  with 
his  real  attitude  toward  the  various  individuals  included 
in  their  number.  I  should  not  have  gone  at  it  in  the 
haphazard  and  wholesale  manner  Chief  Donnelly  pursued. 
Secondly,  I  would  have  considered  one  of  them,  in  partic- 
ular, deserving  immunity' from  suspicion.  I  should  never 
have  stooped  to  dog  the  steps  and  shadow  the  movements 
of  Wiliard  Hampton." 

Jack  was  astounded.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his 
ears.  How  had  the  Signor  learned  that  Hampton  had 
been  the  object  of  suspicion  ?  If  he  had  actual  knowledge 
of  it,  it  must  have  been  obtained  in  some  inexplicable 
manner.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  his  words  were  not 
based  upon  mere  opinion,  for  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  relating  to  W^illard  that  would  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  conjecture.  Jack  himself  had  been  unable  to 
associate  suspicion  with  the  thought  of  his  friend,  even 
after  he  had  come  in  such  sudden  and  unexplained  con- 
tact with  him  in  the  very  midst  of  the  pursuit  of  the 
criminal.  How,  then,  could  one  not  aware  of  the  start- 
ling discovery  made  in  the  old  Bates  house  guess  the  real 
attitude  of  the  police  toward  the  man  found  there  under 
such  mysterious  circumstances?  Jack  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  AVillard  had  made  a  confidant  of  the  Signor  in 
this  matter,  without  having  consulted  him;  nor  did  it 
appear  that  there  had  been  an  opportunity  for  him  to  do 
so  since  their  return  to  Washington  only  two  days  pre- 
vious. 

These  thoughts  came  to  him  like  a  flash  as  he  endeav- 
ored to  hide  his  consternation  under  an  aspect  of  affected 
surprise. 

"Why,  Signor,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  puts  it  into  your 
head  that  Willard  has  been  shadowed?" 

Franca  cast  a  swift  glance  at  his  companion  and  Jack 
felt  that  his  dissembling  had  not  been  wholly  successful. 

"You  know  very  well  that  we  have  all  been  under  sur- 
veillance, more  or  less,  from  the  first,"  he  said.  "Were 
we  not  summoned  to  police  headquarters?     Were  we  not 
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subjected  to  rigid  examinatioES  and  subsequently  watched 
night  and  day?" 

Dunbar  felt  easier.  He  began  to  think  that  the  Signer 
had  conceived  his  idea  of  Hampton's  being  suspected 
solely  from  his  own  reasoning  and  acute  powers  of  obser- 
vation. 

"True,"  he  replied,  ''but  our  interviews  with  the 
police  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  was  an  effort 
to  connect  any  of  us  directly  with  the  crime.  I  thought 
them  merely  designed  for  information  respecting  the 
victim." 

The  Signor  smiled  sarcastically. 

"If  that  had  been  the  case,"  he  observed,  "it  was 
hardly  necessary  for  our  friend  Donnelly  to  have  his  men 
haunt  my  door  and  follow  me  about,  after  I  had  volun- 
tarib'  offered  every  assistance  in  my  power.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  subject  ^Yilson  and  Holmes  and 
Hampton  and  yourself — I  have  no  doubt — to  the  same 
humiliating  oversight." 

"That  is  strange,"  Dunbar  said  "I  had  noticed 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  own  case." 

"Perhaps  because  you  were  blind,"  returned  the 
Signor.  "I  know  that  not  a  day  since  the  crime  have 
my  movements  been  unknown  to  the  police — except  when 
I  evaded  them."  He  laughed  with  quiet  satisfaction  as 
he  added,  "I  can  assure  you  I  have  had  some  sport  with 
Donnelly's  sleuthhounds  on  the  few  occasions  when  I 
have  desired  to  go  and  come  unobserved.  It  has  been 
like  a  game  of  hide  and  seek." 

"And  Willard?"  said  Dunbar  inquiringly. 

He  was  anxious  to  learn  what  basis  Franca  had  for  his 
assumption  that  Hampton,  in  particular,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  "shadowing"  process. 

"Willard  was  summoned  to  police  headquarters  with 
the  rest  of  us,"  the  Signor  replied.  "When  I  have 
walked  out  with  him  on  various  occasions  I  have  observed 
that  we  were  watched;  and  I  verily  believe  he  has  been 
followed  to  my  own  door.  Moreover,  up  to  the  time  he 
left  the  city  not  long  since  I  noticed  he  became  every 
day  more  nervous  and  excitable,and  often  strangely  silent 
' — in  marked  contrast  to  his  usual  affable  demeanor.     Do 
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you  not  suppose  that  the  police  were  the  cause  of  his 
melancholy,  and  that  he  went  away  to  avoid  them,  if  pos- 
sible?" 

Dunbar  was  almost  inclined  to  laugh.  Evidently  the 
Signer  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of 
Hampton's  absence,  although  his  deductions  therefrom 
were  somewhat  reasonable. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  said,  feigning  thoughtful- 
ness. 

*'Let  me  give  you  some  advice  in  that  regard,"  the 
Signor  continued.  **If  you  are  on  friendly  terms  with 
Donnelly,  tell  him  to  stop  this  dogging  of  our  friend. 
Believe  me,  'V\'illard  Hampton  possesses  a  spirit  too 
proud  to  submit  to  this  constant  nagging.  At  this 
moment  he  is  away,  no  one  knows  where " 

*'When  did  you  see  him  last?"  Jack  interrupted. 

*'Many  days  since,  when  he  told  me  of  his  intention  to 
take  a  vacation,"  Franca  replied  in  the  most  truthful 
tone  imaginable.  "But  tell  Donnelly  this,"  he  added; 
"tell  him  as  a  warning  from  me,  if  you  will:  AVillard 
Hampton  is  gone.  Unless  something  transpires  to  assure 
him  that  he  is  to  be  no  longer  subjected  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  detectives,  he  may  never  return." 

The  Signor  paused  a  moment.  "He  may  never  re- 
turn," he  repeated  in  a  strange  voice. 

"What makes  you  say  that?"  Dunbar  asked  anxiously. 

"Because  I  know  the  man,"  replied  Franca. 

Jack  was  silent,  profoundly  impressed  by  the  Signer's 
words. 

"Alas!"  he  thought  to  himself,  "perhaps  the  Signor 
speaks  more  wisely  than  he  knows!" 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A    COOL    RECEPTION. 

Dunbar  left  the  Signer  more  depressed  than  ever. 
The  latter's  gloomy  prediction  of  what  might  happen,  in 
case  Willard  remained  in  his  present  unenviable  position, 
filled  him  with  dark  forebodings  and  strongly  inclined 
him  to  take  Franca  at  his  word  and  urge  Chief  Donnelly 
to  call  off  his  men.  Thiuking  the  matter  over,  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  Signer  had  not  judged  extrav- 
agantly what  a  man  of  Hampton's  temperament  might  do 
under  the  circumstances.  He  knew  very  well  that  Wil- 
lard's  spirit  was  one  not  to  be  nagged  by  constant  annoy- 
ance without  resenting  it.  Why  should  he  not,  then,  do 
as  the  Signer  had  suggested,  and  shake  the  dust  of 
"Washington  from  his  feet — at  least,  until  such  time  as 
he  could  return  without  fear  of  further  molestation? 

*' Willard  has  no  family  ties  to  bind  him  to  Washing- 
ton," Jack  reflected.  *'With  very  little  preparation  he 
might  leave  for  parts  unknown,  satisfied  that  his  fortune 
would  maintain  him  in  comfort  wherever  he  might  choose 
to  go.  By  Jove,  if  I  were  in  his  place,  I  beKeve  I  would 
throw  up  the  whole  thing  and  start  for  Europe!" 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  Hampton's  promise 
to  remain  as  long  as  Chief  Donnelly  might  require  his 
presence.  Dunbar  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  whose 
word  was  never  given  without  a  solemn  purpose  to  make 
it  good.  This  consideration  tended  to  counterbalance 
the  Signer's  theory,  and  had  a  partially  reassuring  effect 
upon  Jack's  apprehensions. 

*'If  the  Signer  only  knew  the  real  facts  of  Willard 's 
absence,"  he  thought,  ''perhaps  he  would  be  more  fear- 
ful of  his  forcible  detention  than  of  his  voluntarily  stay- 
ing away." 
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This,  after  all,  was  the  main  thing  to  cause  uneasiness, 
and  the  doubt  suggested  by  it  filled  Dunbar  with 
dismay. 

*'There  is  no  use  in  this  worry,'*  he  tried  to  convince 
himself.  "Willard  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. Probably  he  will  have  turned  up  by  afternoon.  At 
any  rate,  I  will  think  no  more  about  it  until  after  lunch. 

Then,  if  he  is  still  not  to  be  found,  I  shall  see  the 
chief." 

"With  this  determination  he  repaired  to  a  restaurant; 
but  not  the  most  inviting  menu  that  culinary  art  could 
devise  for  him  was  able  to  banish  his  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions. 

Toward  2  o'clock  he  called  again  at  Hampton's  lodg- 
ings and  a  few  moments  later  at  his  oflSce,  but  at  neither 
place  was  there  any  word  of  his  friend,  except  that  he 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  previous  night.  Determined 
to  follow  this  uncertain  quest  no  longer,  Dunbar  turned 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  police  headquarters. 

He  found  Chief  Donnelly  alone  and  was  accorded  the 
cordial  greeting  he  had  become  accustomed  to  expect 
from  that  official. 

**What  word  from  my  right  bower?'*  inquired  the 
chief,  smiling.  He  was  fond  of  chaffing  Dunbar  on  his 
newly-developed  ardor  as  a  detective,  for  he  had  more 
respect  for  Jack's  good  will  than  for  his  skill  in  that 
direction. 

*'Alas!"  exclaimed  Dunbar  in  a  tone  comically  indica- 
tive of  his  mental  depression,  **your  right  bower 
couldn't  take  a  trick  in  a  hundred  years!  He  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  poorest  card  in  the  deck.'* 

*'That  is  unfortunate,"  replied  Donnelly;  ''but  you 
should  not  despair.  You  know  I  hold  other  cards  that 
may  win  for  us  yet.*' 

Dunbar  smiled,  but  presently  his  face  again  assumed 
the  serious  aspect  he  wore  upon  entering. 

''Captain, "  he  said,  "I  have  a  rather  curious  message 
for  you.     I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of  it." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  chief.     "Whence  comes  it?" 

"From  Signor  Franca." 

"Ah!  the  Signor!" 
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Donnelly's  expression  also  changed  to  one  of  serious- 
ness. 

**And  what  word  has  Signor  Franca  for  me?"  he  in- 
quired. 

**I  left  him  only  a  short  time  since,"  Jack  replied. 
'*We  had  been  talking  of  the  murder  and  the  grave  rob- 
bery and  all  that,  when  the  Signor  made  a  remark  I 
haven't  ceased  to  think  about  yet.  You  know,  the  Sig- 
nor had  not  heard  of  Wiliard  Hampton's  return  to  the 
city;  least  of  all  could  he  suspect  that  he  came  back  with 
Buxton  and  Howard  and  me.  But  he  knows — rather,  he 
has  guessed — that  Willard  has  been  shadowed." 

'*So!"  exclaimed  the  chief.     *'And  what  if  he  does?" 

"I  don't  know  that  it  makes  any  difference,"  replied 
Dunbar,  ''but  let  me  tell  you  the  rest.  The  Signor  went 
on  to  say  that  W'illard  never  should  have  been  subjected 
to  that  kind  of  thing,  and  wound  up  with  the  prediction 
that  he  would  never  return  until  the  present  conditions 
ceased  to  exist." 

^'Meaning  that  Mr.  Hampton  would  run  away,  I  pre- 
time,"  the  chief  said  thoughtfully. 

"That  is  what  I  understood,"  Jack  replied.  "And  the 
Signor  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  I  issue  this  as  a 
kind  of  warning  to  j'ou,  directly  from  him." 

"The  Signor  is  very  kind,"  Donnelly  observed,  sar- 
castically; and  then,  turning  upon  Jack  and  speaking 
very  deliberately,  "Mr.  Dunbar,  did  it  never  occur  to 
you  that  there  might  be  something  significant  in  Signor 
Franca's  return  of  the  Holland  dagger?" 

"Significant!"  exclaimed  Dunbar.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

The  chief  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"The  Signor  has  had  a  profound  interest  in  this  case 
from  the  first,"  he  said.  "The  manner  in  which  he  re- 
turned the  dagger,  or  furnished  us  with  a  duplicate  of  it, 
as  he  says,  might  not  have  given  rise  to  a  second  thought 
in  my  mind,  had  not  the  Signor  been  one  of  those  who 
had  handled  the  original  weapon  in  this  very  room. 
Now,  can  there  be  no  significance  in  that?" 

Dunbar  faltered  in  his  reply. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  bewildered  at  the 
obvious  trend  of  the  chief's  suggestion. 
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The  latter  noted  his  state  of  mind  with  evident  satis- 
faction. 

"It  may  be  idle  fancy,"  he  "went  on.  ''Certainly  it  is 
not  suspicion  that  I  feel.  Suspicion  of  Signor  Franca  at 
this  time  would  be  unjustifiable.  But  he  is  a  very  good 
friend  of  Willard  Hampton,  is  he  not?" 

"A  very  good  friend,  as  I  am,"  replied  Jack  with 
some  impatience.  **But  why  should  that  create  doubt  in 
respect  to  him  any  more  than  in  respect  to  me?" 

"Only  on  account  of  the  dagger,"  answered  Donnelly. 
"Let  me  tell  you  frankly  w'hat  I  mean.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  proof — some  undeniable,  obvious  proof — that 
the  dagger  now  locked  in  that  safe  was  in  Signor 
Franca's  possession  before  it  was  missing  from  this 
drawer!" 

For  a  moment  Dunbar  was  silent. 

"I  think  likely  the  proof  may  be  readily  obtained," 
he  said  at  length.  "What  you  desire  is  actual  knowledge 
that  the  Signor  himself  did  not  purloin  the  dagger  and 
then  return  it — is  that  it?" 

"That  is  it,  exactly." 

"But,  had  he  taken  it  in  the  first  instance,  why  should 
he  return  it?" 

"That  I  cannot  answer, "replied  the  chief.  "The  first 
thing  to  establish  is  that  the  Signor  really  had  the  dag- 
ger before  it  was  missing  from  this  drawer.  That  being 
ascertained,  he  would  instantly  be  acquitted." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  try  to  ascertain  it?"  Jack 
asked.  The  chief's  insinuations  were  decidedly  unpleas- 
ant to  him. 

"I  was  thinking,"  Donnelly  answered;  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  "I  believe  I  shall  send  for  him." 

He  took  his  pen  and  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  a  sheet  of 
office  stationery.  This  he  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  which 
he  sealed  and  addressed.  Next  he  touched  the  bell  at 
his  elbow. 

A  messenger  appeared  at  once. 

"Deliver  immediately,"  the  chief  said,  briefly,  hand- 
ing the  note  to  his  assistant,  who  departed  without  a 
word. 

The  door  was  not  permitted  to  close  upon  him  before 
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Buxton  passed  him  on  the  threshold  and  entered  the 
room.  The  detectiye  nodded  to  Dunbar  and  took  the 
seat  Chief  Donnelly  pushed  toward  him. 

*' Captain,"  he  said,  "the  boys  haTe  lost  track  of  Wil- 
laxd  Hampton  since  last  evening." 

*'How  is  that?"  demanded  Donnelly  turning  anxiously 
upon  the  detective. 

*'I  don't  know, "  replied  the  latter.  "You  know  we 
had  no  orders  to  shadow  him  constantly.  We  were  only 
to  assure  ourselves  of  his  whereabouts  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  Well,  he  has  not  been  seen  since  last  evening. 
He  did  not  sleep  at  home  last  night,  nor  has  he  been 
near  his  office  to-day. " 

The  chief  was  evidently  puzzled  by  this  intelligence. 

*'Do  you  suspect  anything  wrong?"  he  asked. 

"I  haven't  thought  much  about  it,"  replied  Buxton. 
"I  presume  it  is  rather  early  to  form  an  opinion.** 

Dunbar  listened  to  this  conversation  with  a  variety  of 
emotions.  He  remarked  that  the  chief  seemed  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  news  than  he  himself  had  been  over  HamiH 
ton's  absence  all  day.  But  then,  Donnelly  knew  nothing  of 
*'the  Unknown's"  last  epistle  and  the  cab  with  the  white 
handkerchief.  Jack  was  strongly  inclined  to  diTulge  all 
he  knew  of  the  affair;  but  refrained  for  the  present, 
adopting  Buxton's  view  that  it- would  be  well  to  await 
events  for  a  time  before  going  to  extremes. 

The  chief  turned  to  his  det^k  and  seemed  to  dismiss  the 
matter  from  his  mind.  He  busied  himself  with  a  nnm- 
ber  of  documents  that  lay  before  him,  and  finally  went 
to  writing ;  not,  however,  without  a  word  of  apology. 

**I  am  very  busy  to-day,"  he  said,  "and  expect  to  be 
interrupted  again  presently.  No,  sir,"  as  Ihinbar  zose 
depart,  "don't  go;  I  shall  need  your  presence  shortly. 
And  you,  Buxton,  stay  where  you  are.** 

The  two  fell  to  musing  while  Donnelly  continued 
writing. 

Jac^  wondered  if  the  note  he  had  seen  deliTered  to  the 
messenger  had  been  intended  for  Signor  Franca;  and,  if 
so,  whether  the  latter  had  been  summoned  immediately. 
However,  he  remained  not  long  in  the  dark.  In  the 
course  of  a  half  hour  the  messenger  entered  again,  whis- 
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pered  sometbing  to  the  chief,  who  simply  ncddecl,  aud 
then  T\iihdrew. 

lu  a  iDoment  the  door  opened  a  second  time  and  Signor 
Fi'anca  came  in.  ' 

The  chief  arose  and  extended  his  hand. 

"Signor  Franca,"  he  said,  ''it  is  very  good  of  you  to 
come  so  soon." 

*'I  am  always  at  the  service  of  Justice,"  replied  the 
Signor,  bowing  and  smiling  in  a  friendly  manner  upon 
Dunbar. 

**That  is  what  I  expected,"  Donnelly  said.  *'Sit  here 
and  make  yourself  comfortable." 

The  Signor  sat  down  with  his  hat  upon  one  knee  and 
expectantly  awaited  the  pleasure  of  the  chief. 

** Signor, "  the  latter  said  after  a  pause,  *'I  have  a 
whim  in  Vv'hich  you  can  oblige  me." 

*'Ah!"  exclaimed  Franca,  "j-ou  want  to  interrogate 
me  in  regard  to  the  Holland  dagger,  as  you  call  it!" 

Chief  Donnelly  and  Dunbar  were  dumfounded,  while 
Buxton  glanced  from  one  to  another  of  the  three  men  as 
if  he  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  all  this  meant. 

**How  did  you  know  that?"  demanded  the  chief,  his 
surprise  plainly  visible  upon  his  face. 

**I  guessed  it,"  replied  the  Signor.  *'It  was  a  reason- 
able guess,  was  it  not?  Indeed,  I  had  wondered  why 
you  had  not  questioned  me  about  it  before." 

He  looked  calmly  in  the  chief's  eyes  as  he  spoke.  His 
air  was  one  of  perfect  frankness. 

**You  guessed  it!"  repeated  Donnelly.  *'It  was  a  very 
close  venture.  Since,  then,  I  have  no  need  to  introduce 
the  subject,  tell  me  about  the  dagger.  How  long  have 
you  had  it?" 

*'Four  or  five  years." 

*'Can  you  prove  that?" 

*'Why  prove  it?     Is  not  my  word  sufficient?" 

The  chief  was  hardly  able  to  proceed.  The  Signor's 
manner,  no  less  than  his  quick  perception  of  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  been  summoned,  completely  disarmed 
the  astute  official. 

*'I — I — I  said  it  was  only  a  whim,"  he  stammered. 
And  then,  more  composedly,  "I  presume  many  of  your 
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Washington  friends  have  seen  the  dagger  during  your 
residence  here?'* 

"I  cannot  recall  that  I  have  ever  shown  it  to  any,"  the 
Signer  replied  thoughtfully.  **No,  I  think  I  have  never 
shown  it  to  any  of  my  friends  until  very  recently." 

*'Since  the  murder?" 

"Since  the  murder." 

"Then  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  prove  that  you 
have  had  it  so  long,"  the  chief  continued  reflectively. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  the  Signor. 
"There  are  more  infallible  witnesses  than  human  beings. 
Perhaps  I  could  prove  it  by  one  of  them." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Donnelly,  more  be- 
wildered than  ever. 

Dunbar  and  Buxton  remained  silent,  listening  to  the 
conversation  with  wrapt  attention. 

"Give  me  an  hour,"  the  Signor  replied,  rising. 

"As  many  as  you  wish,  in  reason,"  the  chief  said. 

"One  will  suffice.  I  shall  not  ask  more  than  that; " 
and  the  Signor  bowed  his  way  out,  smiling  and  murmur- 
ing his  delight  at  being  able  to  serve  his  friends. 

With  an  exclamation  under  his  breath  Donnelly  turned 
to  the  desk. 

Dunbar  felt  a  desire  to  laugh  at  his  discomfiture. 

"Thus  far,"  he  thought,  "the  Signor  seems  to  have 
had  the  best  of  it." 

The  chief  continued  writing  in  sullen  silence  and  more 
than  once  the  vicious  strokes  of  his  pen  brought  huge 
blots  of  ink  upon  the  paper.  Then  he  would  throw  the 
sheet  angrily  to  one  side  and  begin  over  again. 

Dunbar  and  Buxton  withdrew  to  another  part  of  the 
room  and  engaged  in  conversation  on  other  topics.  Both 
felt  the  embarrassment  of  the  occasion  as  they  awaited 
the  Signor's  return. 

However,  they  were  not  kept  in  this  state  as  long  as 
they  had  feared.  In  much  less  than  an  hour  the  door 
opened,  Signor  Franca  was  announced,  and  presently 
came  in. 

He  walked  directly  to  the  desk,  before  Donnelly  bad 
an  opportunity  to  rise,  and  laid  a  photograph  before 
him. 
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**  What  is  tbis?"  the  cLief  asked  in  surprise,  while  the 
others  caroe  forward  and  stood  peering  over  his  shoulder. 

*'That  is  a  photograph  of  the  mantel  in  my  front 
room,"  replied  the  Signor.  ** Observe  the  dagger,  lean- 
ing against  the  mirror." 

*'Yes,"  replied  the  chief.  ''It  is  plain  enough, 
^'hatof  it?" 

"Observe  also  that  open,  plush-lined  box,  standing  on 
edge  and  displaj'ing  this  gold  medal,"  the  Signor  contin- 
ued, pointing  as  he  spoke.  **That  medal  was  presented 
to  the  Minister  from  Costa  Eica,  my  native  land,  by  a 
number  of  his  "Washington  friends,  more  than  four 
months  ago.  As  the  spokesman  of  the  occasion,  the 
medal  was  in  my  possession  some  time  before  the  pres- 
entation, and  happened  to  be  in  this  picture,  beside  the 
dagger.  The  date  on  the  medal  is  the  date  of  the  pre- 
sentation. Here,  take  this  glass,"  and  the  Signor 
handed  a  silver-mounted  magnifying  glass  to  the  chief. 

The  latter  adjusted  the  focus,  regarded  the  photograph 
for  a  moment  and  then  passed  the  glass  to  Franca  again. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "The  date  is  long  before  the  dagger 
came  into  my  possession.     I  am  satisfied." 

"Better  make  further  inquiries,"  the  Signor  replied. 
"You  can  readily  identify  this  picture  by  visiting  my 
rooms.  A  word  with  the  Costa  Eican  Minister,  too,  will 
convince  j'ou  that  the  medal  has  not  been  out  of  his  pos- 
session since  it  was  given  him." 

Donnelly  was  near  blushing. 

"No,  no!"  he  exclaimed.     "I  am  satisfied." 

Smilingly,  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
opportunity  of  dispelling  the  chief's  perplexity,  the 
Signor  withdrew. 

"Donnelly  looked  at  Dunbar  and  Buxton  with  a  sus- 
picious air.  He  felt  that  they  were  laughing  at  him,  but 
both  remained  as  solemn  as  possible  until  they  were  well 
out  in  the  corridor.  Then  there  was  some  merriment  at 
the  expense  of  the  chief,  who,  meanwhile,  had  returned 
to  his  desk. 

Dunbar  walked  as  far  as  the  avenue,  and,  as  he  was 
about  to  cross  near  the  Treasury,  happened  to  look 
through  the  window  of  a  passing  cab.     To  his  intense 
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surprise  and  gratification  he  recognized  Willard  Hamp- 
ton as  the  sole  occupant.  He  called  out  to  him,  but  Wil- 
lard evidently  failed  to  hear  or  see. 

Jack  quickly  hailed  another  public  vehicle;  and  giv- 
ing Hampton's  address  to  the  driver,  bade  him  drive  to 
the  place  as  soon  as  possible.  So  well  was  his  injunction 
obeyed  that  he  arrived  at  Willard 's  door  as  his  friend 
was  ascending  the  steps,  drawing  out  his  latch-key  as  he 
proceeded. 

Jack  called  to  him  from  the  sidewalk  and  sprang  toward 
the  steps  at  the  same  moment.  To  his  utter  amazement, 
Hampton  turned,  recognized  him,  and,  with  a  quick 
movement,  opened  the  door,  entered  and  slammed  it  in 
his  face. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

DREAMS. 

When  "Willard  Hampton  awoke  from  the  fitful  slumber 
in  which  he  had  fallen  on  the  couch  in  the  Signor's  cot- 
tage, it  seemed  to  him  that  in  some  mysterious  way  his 
life  and  character  had  undergone  a  momentous  change. 
Confused  and  bewildered  beyond  anj-thing  he  had  ever 
experienced  before,  he  was  yet  able  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered thoughts  sufficiently  to  recognize  his  surroundings, 
recall  the  strange  happenings  of  the  past  twelve  hours 
and  in  a  measure  realize  the  singularit3'  of  his  position. 
But  the  ability  thus  to  exercise  his  normal  mental  powers 
was  accompanied  by  a  vague  sense  of  a  revolution  in  his 
attitude  toward  himself  and  toward  the  world.  'What 
this  feeling  was,  whence  it  proceeded, and  whither  it  bore 
him,  he  had  no  inclination  to  inquire.  Sufficient  was  it 
that  it  existed.  He  closed  his  eyes  in  drowsy  medita- 
tion and  passively  submitted  himself  to  the  fleeting 
shadows  that  fluttered  before  his  mental  vision. 

They  were  manj*  and  varied.  "While  sleeping  he  had 
dreamed  and  in  his  dreams  the  Signor  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  him — to  what  effect  it  was  impossible  to  say 
definitely;  but  the  impression  remaining  was  that  he 
was  being  led  away  into  a  new  land,  peopled  by  new 
forms,  abounding  in  scenes  he  had  never  beheld  before 
and  utterly  removed  from  the  environments  of  earth,  as 
well  as  independent  of  their  conditions.  The  effect  upon 
his  mind  was  a  division  of  sorrow  and  joy — now  a  state 
of  spiritual  exaltation,  followed  by  sadness  and  despond- 
ency. He  seemed  to  behold  as  if  from  afar  the  familiar 
faces  of  friends  of  other  days,  while  the  scenes  to  which 
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he  had  lately  become  accustomed  came  back  to  him  as  if 
veiled  in  a  remote  and  shadowy  past.  Again  he  walked 
the  streets  of  Washington  in  pursuit  of  his  ordinary 
■vocations;  greeted  his  friends  and  indifferently  passed 
by  the  common  herd ;  sat  in  his  favorite  corner  in  the 
library  of  his  home,  perused  his  favorite  books  and 
glanced  out  of  the  window  upon  the  show  of  fashion  that 
passed  his  door.  Again  he  held  converse  with  Dunbar 
and  Wilson  and  Holmes  and  other  intimates.  Again  he 
was  one  of  the  little  circle  at  Idlehurst,  lounging  beside 
the  pillars  of  the  great  porch  or  strolling  beneath  the 
trees.  Again  the  dusky  outlines  of  the  old  Bates  house 
loomed  against  the  horizon  and  the  stillness  of  the  forest 
calmed  his  uneasiness,  while  the  noise  of  the  brook  made 
music  in  his  soul.  Again  there  was  the  thrill  and  the 
agony  as  he  was  clutched  in  the  darkness  by  cruel  hands 
and  thrown  to  earth.  Again  the  lantern's  light  flashed 
in  his  face  and  he  heard  the  excited  exclamations  of  his 
captors. 

But  all  this  seemed  a  panorama  of  another  age — a 
drama  in  which  he  had  taken  active  part,  but  now  beheld 
again  merely  as  a  spectator,  heedless  that  it  held  any  sig- 
nificant meaning  for  himself.  His  interest  in  it  was  not 
personal.  On  the  contrary,  he  viewed  it  as  one  w^ould 
look  at  a  picture,  marking  the  outlines  and  the  coloring, 
and  mindful  of  the  general  effect,  but  having  no  real  part 
in  that  which  it  portrayed. 

Notwithstanding,  he  was  conscious  of  two  potential 
factors  in  his  dreams.  Wherever  he  wandered,  whither- 
soever he  glanced,  he  beheld  always  the  Signer  and  Eii- 
nore.  They  seemed  to  share  his  new  condition,  to  be  con- 
stantly by  his  side,  to  view  all  things  as  he  viewed  them, 
to  read  his  mind  as  he  read  theirs,  and  ever  to  remain  his 
sympathetic  companions  and  guides.  There  was  some- 
thing wonderfullj'  sweet  in  this  association.  He  felt  that 
Elinore  loved  him — nay,  that  she  was  part  of  his  being 
and  essential  to  his  very  existence.  Her  voice  was  con- 
stantly in  his  ears,  her  touch  ever  upon  his  hand,  while 
her  presence  surrounded  him  as  with  an  atmosphere  of 
surpassing  peace  and  strangej  contented  happiness.  It 
was  like  no  love  that  had  ever  thrilled  him  heretofore. 
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It  knew  no  passion,  cherished  no  doubts,  gave  rise  to  no 
perplexities,  harbored  no  jealousies,  promised  no  sor- 
rows. Eternal  in  its  essence,  it  was  spiritual  by  nature 
and  all-rpervading  and  all-gratifying  in  influence-. 

The  Signor's  attitude  toward  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  be  one  of  help  and  guidance.  With  Elinore, 
as  with  the  dreamer.  Franca  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony.  Yet  he  crossed  them  not  at  all  in  their  love, 
but  rather  united  them  in  his  own  personality.  He  was 
father,  friend,  and  teacher,  whom  they  followed  unques- 
tioningly,  wheresoever  he  might  lead,  with  the  faith 
that  is  the  charm  of  childhood  and  the  refuge  of  saints. 
"When  he  spoke,  they  listened  ;  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
gave  them  courage,  while  it  comforted  them.  He  alone 
of  the  three  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  journey  they 
were  taking,  as  he  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  scenes 
through  which  they  passed  and  from  them  drew  the  les- 
sons of  his  rich  experience. 

And  so  these  visions  followed  one  another  in  Hamp- 
ton's mind,  while  all  the  time  the  past  receded  and  the 
future  dawned  glorious  and  beautiful  before  him  At 
length  they  ended  with  a  sensation  as  of  one  sinking  into 
a  bottomless  abyss,  and  the  dreamer  opened  his  eyes. 

Beside  him  the  Signor  sat,  motionless,  but  watching 
him  intently.     He  smiled  as  Hampton  awakened. 

"Your  sleep  has  made  you  stronger,"  he  said. 

*'And  have  I  really  slept?'*  murmured  Willard.  ''My 
sensations  are  very  curious.  I  know  that  I  have  dreamed 
— wonderful,  enchanting  dreams — but,  looking  back  upon 
them,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  like  sleep." 

''Dreams  are  the  messengers  of  the  spirit,"  the  Signor 
replied.  "It  is  not  unnatural  that,  when  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting  or  intelligent,  they  should  seem 
unlike  the  purely  animal  unconsciousness  that  we  call 
sleep.     Tell  me  your  dreams." 

Hampton  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"I  am  afraid  that  would  hardly  be  possible,"  he  said 
at  length.  "Everything  in  the  past  three  months  has 
come  back  to  me  with  a  vividness  I  could  never  describe 
nor  you  imagine." 

He  sat  up  wearily,  reclining  upon  his  elbow  against 
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one  of  the  luxurious  cushions  "which  had  supported  his 
head. 

"Have  j'ou  sat  there  all  this  time?"  he  asked. 

''Every  moment,'*  replied  the  Signor. 

"Nor  slept  at  all?" 

"Not  a  ^ ink." 

"That  -was  unkind  of  you.  "Why  did  you  permit  me  to 
lie  here  this  hour  or  more,  "while  j'ou  deprived  yourself 
of  rest?     You  were  up  ail  night.     You  must  be  tired." 

The  Signor  smiled  as  if  amused. 

"Sleep  and  I  are  often  strangeis,  for  a  longer  time  than 
you  -would  suppose  possible,"  ho  said.  "I  have  been 
more  concerned  in  j'our  own  repose  than  desirous  of  ob- 
taining any  myself.  That  reminds  me  that  you  must  be 
in  need  of  nourishment.     Wait  here  a  moment." 

Hampton  protested  that  be  vranted  nothing;  but, 
despite  his  objections,  the  Signor  left  the  room.  He  -was 
absent  but  a  short  time  and  returned  bearing  a  tray  con- 
taining a  cup  of  steaming  coffee,  toast,  eggs,  and  a  little 
fruit. 

Willard  felt  little  inclined  to  partake  of  the  tempting 
fare,  but  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  acknowledge  the 
Signor's  kindness  by  an  affectation  of  appetite  he  was  far 
from  feeling. 

Franca  placed  the  things  on  the  table  and  drew  a  chair 
before  them. 

"You  seem  toliave  forgotten  yourself, "  Hampton  said, 
observing  that  the  service  was  for  one  only. 

"I  lunched  while  you  slept,"  the  Signor  replied.  "I 
thought  you  needed  rest  more  than  food." 

"You  are  ver3'  good,"  remarked  Willard  gratefullj'; 
and  then,  mindful  of  the  celerity  with  "which  Franca  had 
brought  the  repast,  "you  maintain  servants  in  this  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  in  McPherson  Square?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  only  one  to  assist  me,"  the  Signor  answered 
with  a  curious  smile. 

Willard  took  the  proffered  seat  at  table  and  proceeded 
to  refresh  himself.  The  Signor  sat  in  a  chair  opposite 
and  regarded  the  process  with  evident  pleasure. 

"Now  tell  me  about  your  dream,"  he  said. 
You     ask    an    impossibility,"     Hampton    replied. 
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"Nevertheless,  since  3'ou  are  so  much  interested  in  it,  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can.  But  you  raust  permit  me  to  finish 
my  breakfast  first.  The  visions  I  had  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  recalled  while  engaged  in  the  base  act  of  eating. 
They  would  come  better,  I  think,  with  the  fragrance  of 
after-dinner  tobacco." 

*'Yery  well,"  observed  the  Signor.  "Then,  while  you 
take  your  coffee,  let  me  see  if  I  can  guess  what  3'ou 
dreamed." 

"By  all  means,"  exclaimed  "U'illard,  surprised  at  this 
novel  proposition.  "You  are  an  admirable  soothsayer. 
First  tell  me  my  dreams,  and  then  interpret  them  for 
me." 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  but  the  Signer's  aspect  was  en- 
tirely serious. 

"As  you  promised  for  yourself,  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can,"  Franca  replied  "In  the  first  place,  while  you 
slept  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  past  few  weeks  were 
constantly  before  you.  You  beheld  the  faces  of  your 
friends  and  conversed  with  many  of  them.  At  one 
moment  you  were  alone  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  apart- 
ments; at  another,  with  the  good  people  of  Idlehurst. 
Next  you  stood  again  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  ruined 
house  far  up  in  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  Suddenly  you 
were  overcome  with  despair,  as  you  felt  yourself  seized 
and  hurled  you  knew  not  whither.  But  j'ou  were  not 
absorbed  in  all  this.  It  seemed  not  to  concern  you  in 
any  profound,  moving  sense.  It  was  merely  as  if  you 
reviewed  actions  in  the  occurrence  of  which  you  were  no 
longer  interested,  if,  indeed,  you  were  conscious  of  ever 
having  participated  in  them.     Am  I  right?" 

The  Signor  paused. 

Hampton  had  thrown  down  his  fork  in  amazement. 
He  was  pale  and  wonder-struck. 

"Go  on,"  he  said.     "What  next?" 

"The  most  striking  thing  about  your  dream,"  contin- 
ued the  Signor,  "was  the  apparent  co-existence  ot  your- 
self, myself,  and  another  whom  I  shall  not  name  m  a  state 
of  moral  and  mental  harmony  you  had  never  imagined 
before.  You  were  moved  only  by  the  noblest  impulses 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  became  a  total  stranger  to  evil 
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and  beheld  in  your  new  relations  only  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true." 

"With  a  movement  that  almost  overturned  his  plate, 
Hampton  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"That  is  the  dream!'*  he  cried.  "That  is  the  dream! 
Now,  Signor,  the  interpretation  of  it — give  me  the  inter- 
pretation!" 

"I  am  not  ready  for  that,"  Franca  replied  deliber- 
ately. "The  dream  itself  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
present.  Only  keep  it  constantly  before  your  mind;  re- 
member every  detail,  every  sensation  of  it.  The  inter- 
pretation will  come  in  due  time." 

Willard  sank  back  in  his  chair,  overcome  by  the  variety 
and  depth  of  his  emotions. 

"Signor,"  he  murmured,  "the  morning  brings  more 
wonders  than  the  night." 

"The  morning!"  exclaimed  Franca.  "Be  sure  that 
you  are  dreaming  now." 

He  laughed  with  a  sound  that  smote  discordantly  on 
Hampton's  ears,  for  his  mood  was  certainly  not  one  of 
hilarity. 

As  he  spoke  the  Signor  crossed  the  room  to  one  of  the 
windows,  parted  the  lace  curtains  and  threw  up  the 
blind.  Inside  the  lamps  were  still  burning  brightly,  but 
to  Hampton's  intense  dismay  the  sun  was  hardly  an  hour 
from  setting  in  the  west. 

"What  o'clock  is  it?"  he  demanded,  approaching  the 
window. 

The  Signor  looked  toward  the  sun. 

"It  is  the  close  of  the  afternoon,"  he  replied  without 
turning  around. 

"And  I  have  slept "  Willard  began. 

"You  have  slept  all  day,"  interrupted  the  Signor. 
"Forgive  me  for.  bringing  coffee;  it  should  have  been 
tea." 

"It  is  marvelous!"  exclaimed  Hampton.  "I  never 
would  have  thought  it  possible.  Signor" — in  a  pleading 
voice,  hardly  consistent  with  his  manly  character — 
"Signor,  let  me  go  home.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  show  me  the  way  home!" 

Franca  turned  upon  him  a  compassionate  gaze,  appar- 
ently full  of  sympathy  and  affection. 
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''Como,*'  he  said  briefly,  "we  will  go.*' 

He  brought  the  hats  and  led  the  way  into  the  hall. 
Here  he  paused  a  moment,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

*'You  will  come  back  to-night,'*  he  eaid,  "after  you 
have  availed  j'ourself  of  a  little  change  and  fresh  air.** 

Hampton  regarded  him  in  amazement. 

"Come  back  to-night!"  he  exclaimed. 

**Yes,'*  replied  the  Signor,  "you  will  return.  Here 
is  the  address,**  and  he  gave  him  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  written  it.  "Don't  wonder,'*  he  added, 
"nor  think  of  coming  until  the  desire  seizes  j'ou.  "When 
that  time  comes,  do  not  hesitate.  You  will  find  me 
here." 

Strangely  moved  by  Franca's  manner,  not  less  than 
his  words,  Willard  could  make  no  reply,  but  descended 
the  steps  to  the  sidewalk,  followed  by  his  companion. 
The  latter  accompanied  him  until  they  reached  one  of  the 
more  frequented  streets  and  then  called  a  cab. 

Hampton  entered,  and  the  Signor  bade  him  farewell 
after  giving  the  necessary  directions  to  the  driver. 

In  a  state  of  bewilderment  in  which  he  hardly  knew  or 
cared  what  might  be  his  destination,  Willard  awakened 
not  from  a  profound  reverie  until  the  carriage  stopped 
and  he  found  himself  in  front  of  his  own  door.  He 
alighted  and  started  up  the  steps.  Then  he  noticed  for 
the  first  time  another  cab  just  behind  his  own;  and, 
turning,  heard  Jack  Dunbar's  familiar  voice  calling  and 
beheld  his  friend  approaching  in  excited  haste. 

Irresolute  as  he  was,  Hampton  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  impulse  to  avoid  the  meeting.  He  could  not 
talk  with  Jack  now;  he  could  not  even  look  upon  him. 
In  an  instant  he  sprang  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  closed 
it  again  against  his  old  friend. 

He  ascended  to  his  room  and  for  a  half  hour  paced  the 
floor  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy. 

Then  there  was  a  knock  and  a  servant  handed  him  a 
note.     It  was  from  Jack. 

"I  am  too  dismayed  to  be  offended,**  it  read.  "What 
do  you  mean?  What  has  happened?  For  the  sake  of  the 
old  ties,  I  ask  for  an  explanation.  Perhaps,  also,  you 
have  a  right  to  an  explanation  from  me.     If  so,  I  will 
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give  it  briefl3^  I  carried  out  my  part  of  last  night's  pro- 
gramme to  the  letter,  until  an  accident  defeated  our  pur- 
pose. As  I  was  about  to  take  after  the  carriage  with  the 
white  handkerchief,  a  runaway  horse  smashed  into  my 
cab,  demolishing  the  other  vehicle  and  throwing  the  oc- 
cupant to  the  ground.  The  injured  man,  to  my  surprise, 
turned  out  to  be  Signor  Franca.  It  is  a  wonder  he  was 
not  killed.  Seeing  that  your  carriage  had  escaped  me, 
I  took  the  Signor  home  in  mj^  own.  AYhen  I  called  upon 
him  this  morning  he  was  apparently  recovered  from  the 
shock.  So  much  for  mj'  failure  in  the  affair  of  last  night. 
Am  I  to  know  the  result  of  your  adventure,  or  have  I  lost 
your  confidence?" 

**The  messenger  waits  for  an  answer,"  the  maid  said, 
as  Hampton  finished  reading. 

Willard  reflected  a  moment.  His  mental  condition, 
distracted  as  it  was,  certainly  gained  no  composure  from 
the  news  of  the  Signor's  encounter  with  Dunbar  contained 
in  the  latter 's  note. 

*'It  is  incomprehensible!"  exclaimed  he  to  himself. 
**Is  the  Signor  able  to  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time?" 

At  length,  "Tell  the  messenger  there  is  no  answer,  "he 
said,  "except — except  that  I  will  see  Mr.  Dunbar  to-mor- 
row.    I  cannot  see  him  to-night." 

"With  that  the  servant  withdrew,  and  he  was  again 
alone. 

Once  more  be  resumed  his  nervous  pacing  to  and  fro, 
and  the  shadows  of  evening  had  long  darkened  the  room 
before  he  came  to  a  sudden  determination. 

"The  Signor  was  right!"  he  exclaimed.  "There  is  no 
peace  of  mind  away  from  him!     I  will  go  back!" 

He  seized  his  hat,  sprang  down  the  stairs  and  was  soon 
hurrying  off  down  the  street,  keeping  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  shadows,  away  from  the  brilliant  electric 
lights. 

For,  to  tell  the  truth,  Willard  Hampton  was  ashamed. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE   SECRET    IS    OUT. 

Upon  parting  from  Hampton  in  the  street  Signor 
Franca  returned  immediately  to  the  cottage.  For  a  short 
time  he  busied  himself  with  putting  the  room  in  order, 
arranging  the  chairs,  straightening  the  folds  of  the  cur- 
tains and  removing  the  traces  of  his  late  guest's  lunch. 
He  left  the  room  with  the  dishes,  but  in  a  moment  re- 
turned and  threw  himself  on  the  couch.  Half-reclining, 
he  drew  out  his  watch  and  noted  the  hour  apparently 
satisfied,  he  laj'  flat  on  his  back,  folded  his  hands  across 
his  chest  and  closed  his  eyes.  Almost  instantly,  it 
seemed,  he  slept  soundly. 

Hardb'  an  hour  he  remained  thus,  and  then,  without 
any  premonitory  signs  of  awakening,  opened  his  eyes 
and  sat  upright.  There  was  no  drowsiness  in  his  look, 
no  weariness  in  the  movement.  It  was  as  if  the  man  had 
shaken  off  thought,  instead  of  sleep. 

For  a  time  he  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  couch  and  then 
arose,  adjusted  the  several  lamps  in  the  room  so  as  to 
a^ord  better  light,  for  darkness  had  fallen  outside, 
and  drew  a  chair  beneath  the  chandelier.  Taking  an 
ivory  paper-cutter  from  the  table  he  toyed  with  it  in  a 
meditative  way  and  waited — for  what? 

Presently  there  was  a  step  upon  the  walk  just  beyond 
the  door  and  the  Signor  straightened  up  in  a  listening 
attitude,  while  a  smile  of  satisfaction  played  for  a 
moment  about  his  lips.  The  footstep  ascended  the  few 
steps  leading  to  the  hall,  crossed  the  latter,  and  Hamp- 
ton stood  upon  the  threshold,  hat  in  band,  his  face  pale 
and  his  eyes  fastened  upon  Franca. 

Willard  had  walked  all  of  the  distance  from  his  lodg- 
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ings  to  the  cottage.  Never  once  did  he  question  himself 
as  to  what  impulse  impelled  him  to  return.  Convinced 
that  he  was  not  altogether  the  master  of  his  own  move- 
ments, he  was  yet  content  to  subordinate  his  usually  in- 
quisitive mind  to  this  new  mood,  so  entirely  strange  to 
him,  but  certainly  not  unpleasant.  He  was  actuated, 
too,  by  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  from  the  Signor  more 
enlightenment  respecting  the  subject  of  their  former  in- 
terviews. Franca  had  put  him  off  at  a  very  critical  point. 
What  third  person  had  he  in  mind,  when  he  had  spoken 
of  the  coming  sacrifice  of  which  he — ^"Willard — should  be 
the  witness  to  the  world?  True,  the  Signor  had  in  the 
next  breath  denied  that  there  was  to  be  a  sacrifice.  One 
whom  he  had  "selected  for  a  divine  purpose,"  he  called 
the  mysterious  individual;  but  nevertheless  a  vague 
dread  filled  Hampton's  heart  as  he  wondered  what  this 
might  mean. 

"The  Signor  has  promised  to  explain  himself,"  he 
thought.  "Why  not  to-night?"  and  then,  with  angry 
determination,  "I  shall  give  him  to  understand  that  it 
must  be  to-night  or  never!" 

Secondly — so  fast  had  one  mystery  crowded  upon  an- 
other—  there  was  Jack  Dunbar's  note.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  Jack  had  been  with  the  Signor  the  night  before 
and  again  this  very  morning?  Had  not  Willard  himself 
been  Franca's  companion  during  all  the  night  and  day 
since  having  first  reached  the  cottage?  But,  then,  Dun- 
bar would  not  tell  a  falsehood,  nor  did  it  seem  that  he 
could  be  mistaken  in  such  a  simple  affair. 

The  whole  matter  was  inexplicable  to  Hampton,  and  so 
he  hurried  on. 

What  prompted  him  to  walk  straight  into  the  cottage 
upon  reaching  the  door,  he  did  not  ask  himself.  The 
thought  of  knocking  or  in  any  way  pausing  to  announce 
his  coming  did  not  occur  to  him.  Instead,  he  entered 
boldly,  as  if  the  house  had  been  his  own. 

The  Signor  turned  without  rising,  as  Willard  came 
into  the  lamplight.  It  was  unlike  him — this  lack  of 
courtesy — but  quite  unnoticed  by  Hampton,  who,  appar- 
ently, took  no  thought  of  the  manner  of  his  reception. 

**I  have  been   expecting  you,"    Franca  said  with  a 
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wave  of  the  hand.  ''Toss  your  hat  on  the  table  and  take 
this  chair." 

As  he  spoke  he  pushed  the  chair  slightly  away  from 
his  own  with  his  foot. 

Still  unmindful  of  this  far  from  flattering  greeting, 
Hampton  obeyed. 

*'Signor, "  he  said,  coming  directly  to  the  point,  "did 
you  meet  with  an  accident  last  evening?" 

''An  accident?"  inquired  Franca.     "How?     "Where?" 

Willard  paid  no  attention  to  the  reply. 

"And  this  morning,"  he  continued,  "did  you  not  have 
an  interview  about  it  with  Jack  Dunbar?" 

"You  must  be  dreaming!"  exclaimed  the  Signor, 
laughing. 

"Then  perhaps  this  is  part  of  my  dream,"  replied  Wil- 
lard, drawing  Dunbar's  note  from  his  pocket  and  passing 
it  to  the  Signor.  "Are  you  dreaming  when  you  read 
that?"  he  added. 

Franca  perused  the  note  and  gave  it  back  without  a 
word. 

Hampton  was  more  amazed  than  ever. 

"Is  that  true?"  he  asked  defiantly. 

"I  was  thinking,"  the  Signor  replied  deliberately. 
"Of  course  you  are  aware  that  I  have  been  with  you 
almost  every  moment  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours.  I 
was  present  when  you  slept  early  this  morning  and  by 
your  side  when  you  awoke;  and  I  am  here  now.  Since 
receiving  this  note  has  not  the  thought  occurred  to  you 
that,  perhaps,  under  certain  conditions  a  man  may  be  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time?" 

Hampton  gasped  in  astonishment. 

"Has  it  not  occurred  to  you?"  repeated  the  Signor. 

"I— I  don't  know,"  faltered  Willard.  "Yes"— impul- 
sively— "it  did  occur  to  me;  but  how  absurd  it  is!" 

The  Signor  leaned  forward  intently,  his  eyes  close  to 
Hampton's.  One  might  have  seen  that  the  nails  of  his 
clinched  fingers  were  driving  themselves  into  the  flesh  of 
his  palms  from  the  nervous  strain  with  which  he  drew  his 
energies  together. 

"Does  it  seem  so  now?  "  he  asked  slowly,  in  a  strange 
voice- 
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''No,"  Hampton  murmured,  "1  am  not  so  sure.  It  is 
possible.     It  may  be.'* 

The  Signor  slapped  his  knee  vrith  a  gesture  of  amuse- 
meot,  and  instantly  Willard's  mind  reverted  to  the 
thoughts  that  had  occupied  him  when  he  entered  the 
room,  while  he  felt  a  wave  of  indignation  passing  over 
him. 

"Signor,"  he  said  emphatically.  "1  would  have  you 
understand  one  thing.  I  have  determined  not  to  leave 
this  roof  until  you  have  explained  more  of  the  singular 
topic  of  last  night's  discussion.     I " 

"Wait!"  interrupted  the  Signor.  "Since  I  have 
promised  that  you  are  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  certain 
theories  in  your  own  person,  you  are  anxious  to  learn 
■who  is  to  be  the  demonstrator.     Is  not  that  the  fact?" 

"Exactly,"  replied  Hampton,  still  indignantly.  "I 
■want  to  know  all — all!     Do  you  understand?" 

For  a  moment  Franca  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  gravely.  "You  desire  to  know 
all;  and  you  shall  know  it.  But  first  let  me  tell  you 
what  this  demonstration  will  mean  to  you — to  me — to  the 
world.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  What  would  be  the  result 
upon  our  individual  lives,  what  the  result  upon  the  world 
at  large,  if  immortality  were  established  as  a  scientific 
fact?  Suppose  we  recognized  the  truth  of  eternal  life  no 
longer  by  faith  and  the  feeble  intimations  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  now  have;  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  the  land 
beyond  the  grave  were  as  much  a  reality  to  us  as  the 
rising  of  to-morrow's  sun.  Do  you  not  think  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  society,  anew  revelation  of  God  to  Man 
and  a  complete  overthrow  of  almost  all  our  present  con- 
ceptions? "Would  not  life  then  become  really,  for  the 
first  time,  worth  living?  "What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  religion,  for  instance?  "Why,  the  world  would  be 
turned  into  one  vast  church,  in  which  the  worshipers 
would  be  united  by  a  bond  indestructible  and  unchange- 
able! "Various  forms  of  worship  there  would  doubtless 
be,  according  to  the  intelligence  and  fancies  of  the 
people;  but  the  union  would  signify  far  more  than  a  uni- 
formity of  ceremonies.  It  would  signify  sincere  rela- 
tionship, in  which  love  would  be  the  practical,  dominat- 
ing tie — not  the  theoretical  illusion  it  is  now ! 
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'*What  would  be  the  effect  upon  human  liberty? 
Since  this  life  would  be  recognized  as  a  comparatively 
trifling  period  in  the  vastuess  of  time,  government 
would  cease  to  be  arbitrary  and  freedom  would  become 
the  general  condition  of  mankind.  For,  since  each  man 
would  know  his  own  destiny,  by  common  consent  it 
would  be  left  to  each  man  to  pursue  it  as  he  willed. 
There  would  be  no  compulsion  to  do  this  or  that,  or  to 
refrain  from  doing  the  other;  for  restraint  would  become 
absolutely  unnecessary,  except  upon  the  very  ignorant 
and  feeble-minded,  because  upon  every  individual  would 
rest  the  responsibilities  of  existence,  to  be  assumed  by 
each  in  his  or  her  sole  behalf.  And,  were  restraint  exer- 
cised at  all,  it  would  be  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
restrainers  as  the  restrained,  for  all  things  would  con- 
spire to  elevate  the  individual;  who,  seeing  himself  im- 
mortal, would  strive  to  enlarge  those  perceptions  and  ac- 
quire that  character  best  calculated  to  make  immortality 
enjoyable.  Aud  so  philanthropy  would  take  the  placd 
of  greed,  philosophy  would  succeed  prejudice,  and  pov- 
erty would  begin  to  disappear  and  be  entireb'  abolished 
ere  many  generations  had  passed  away. 

*'As  for  individual  lives,  they  would  cease  to  be  de- 
based by  unworthy  motives,  clouded  by  false  concep- 
tions, narrowed  by  limited  views,  and  defeated  by  the 
thousand  evil  complications  that  beset  mankind  and  make 
utter  failures  of  so  many.  Preparation  for  death  would 
become  methodical,  perpetual,  and  consistent.  It  would 
be  as  much  a  practical  matter  as  the  accumulation  of 
riches  is  now.  Indeed,  it  would  far  transcend  that  in 
the  popular  view,  for  self-interest  would  necessarily  im- 
pel men  to  take  more  care  for  their  limitless  future  than 
for  the  fleeting  present.  And  thus  we  would  all  become 
better  and  truer  and  nobler,  until,  within  the  experience 
of  the  j^oungest  of  us,  earth  would  be  peopled  by  a  race 
of  angels! 

"What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  fellowship  of 
man?  Why,  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  would  be  as 
universally  conceded  and  cherished  as  the  brotherhood 
of  families  now.  Common  destiny  would  give  birth  to 
common   love,  and   self-interest   would   govern  in  this 
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among  those  so  benighted  as  to  be  actuated  by  no  higher 
motive.  Charity,  unselfishness,  gentleness,  patience, 
hope — all  the  higher  inspirations  of  mind  and  heart — 
would  be  virtues  no  longer ;  for  virtue  is  only  such  in  com- 
parison to  vice,  and,  when  vice  vanishes,  virtue  is  alone  tri- 
umphant, having  neither  evil  deed  nor  evil  thought  to 
give  it  a  name. 

**And  what  shall  become  of  sorrow  when  we  have  de- 
monstrated immortality  ?  The  terrors  of  death  will  be 
no  more.  "We  will  say  good-by  to  our  friends  and  loved 
ones  as  if  they  were  going  on  a  journey.  There  will  be 
no  black  and  no  weeping.  Eegret  will  be  lost  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  re-union,  the  certainty  of  which  will  ever  be 
the  guarantee  of  happiness." 

The  Signor  paused. 

Hampton  had  listened  rather  impatientb'  at  first,  more 
anxious  to  have  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  that 
haunted  him  than  to  hear  a  dissertation  of  this  kind. 
But  as  Franca  continued,  Willard  became  deeply  im- 
pressed. The  Signor  was  earnest  and  eloquent.  His 
motive  was  evidently  noble  and  sincere,  while  a  convic- 
tion of  the  man's  utter  unselfishness  would  have  been 
forced  upon  any  who  might  have  heard  him.  As  he 
spoke  of  the  tender  things  of  life,  an  observer  would  have 
felt  that  the  Signor  was  one  who  would  die  for  a  friend 
— nay,  one  who  would  die  for  the  race  and  his  own  con- 
victions, if  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  could  accomplish 
good  by  doing  so. 

Silence  reigned  for  some  moments,  and  Hampton 
looked  up,  expecting  Franca  to  continue. 

The  latter,  however,  seemed  to  contemplate  no  further 
speech.  He  leaned  backward  in  his  chair  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

"You  have  not  finished,'*  Hampton  ventured,  after 
several  minutes  of  waiting. 

''No,"  replied  the  Signor,  rousing  himself.  ''You 
would  know  what  instrument  I  intend  to  emploj'  to  this 
glorious  end.  It  is  a  soul  as  pure  as  snow;  a  mind  lofty 
as  the  highest  pinnacles  of  virtue ;  a  nature  refined  as  the 
most  delicate  and  sensitive  of  God's  creatures  may  pos- 
sess— a  vision  of  goodness  and  loveliness  worthy  of  the 
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exalted  purpose  we  Lave  in  view.  For,  mind  j-ou,  this 
person  is  in  full  sympathy  with  me.  Our  spiritual  har- 
mony grows  more  perfect  every  hour,  as  the  time  of  our 
triumph  approaches.  What  if  Death  stands  in  the  way? 
'My  pupil  and  I  do  not  care  for  him.  Mark  you,  my 
pupil  is  of  flesh  and  blood,  like  j'ourself.  Only  flesh  and 
blood   can   know  death." 

The  Signor  leaned  forward  slightly,  while  Hampton 
listened  with  feverish  interest.  *'^Yho  is  it?  you  ask," 
Franca  went  on.  **It  is  your  ideal,  your  hope,  your 
love!     It  is  Elinore — Eiinore!" 

"With  a  frenzied  cry  Willard  sprang  upon  the  Signor 
and  clutched  him  by  the  throat.  Taken  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, Frauca  struggled  to  rise,  but  was  able  to  do  so  only 
after  the  most  strenuous  exertions.  Hampton  maintained 
his  hold,  however,  and  the  Signor  was  well-nigh  choking 
to  death  when  he  succeeded  in  wrenching  his  antagon- 
ist's hands  apart.  Evidently  "Willard  was  no  match  for 
him. 

"Furies!"  cried  the  Signor,  as  he  overturned  his  chair 
with  the  movement  that  wrested  Hampton's  fingers  from 
his  neck.  *'God!  It  is  not  too  soon!  I  know  it  is  not 
too  soon!" 

Willard  was  purple  with  rage  and  struck  out  blindly. 

Franca,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pale,  determined,  and 
calculating. 

With  a  powerful  wrench  he  freed  himself  from  the  en- 
cumbering arm  which  Willard  had  thrown  around  him 
while  vainly  endeavoring  to  strike  him  with  the  other 
hand.  Then  the  Signor  drew  back  for  an  instant  and 
like  a  cat  sprang  upon  his  foe,  grasped  him  about  the 
waist,  lifted  him  bodily,  and  dashed  him  across  the  room, 
where  he  fell  in  a  heap. 

''There!"  cried  the  Signor,  trembling  with  excitement. 
''You  would  not  leave  this  roof  until  you  knew  all!^Then 
you  shall  stay,  not  onlj^  to  know,  but  to  see!" 

Hampton  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

The  Signor  bent  over  him. 

*'He  is  stunned,"  he  said  aloud.  Then  he  partially 
lifted  him  and  dragged  him  to  the  couch. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


AT   IDLEHURST. 


Of  late,  affairs  at  Idlehurst  had  not  been  progressing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  good  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  son  John, 
nor  would  Margaret  and  Elinore  have  been  happy  in  the 
contemplation  of  them,  had  they  shared  the  family  secrets 
to  the  fullest  extent.  John  and  his  mother,  however, 
were  ever  wont  to  conceal  perplexities  and  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows  from  the  other  two,  as  long  as  conceal- 
ment remained  possible  and  insured  their  peace  of  mind. 

"Don't  let  the  girls  know  about  it,  John,"  Mrs.  Wilson 
would  say  whenever  anything  occurred  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  her  own  life;  and  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart  John 
would  promise  secrecy,  while  together  mother  and  son 
would  courageously  set  about  surmounting  the  difficulty, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

In  such  cases  John's  greatest  regret  was  that  his 
mother  necessarily  shared  with  him  the  heavy  domestic 
burdens.  No  hand  would  have  been  more  willing  or 
more  availing  than  his,  had  he  been  able  to  lift  the  cloud 
that  hung  over  them;  but,  lacking  the  power  to  do  so,  he 
could  still  put  a  bright  face  on  the  darkest  problem  and 
cheer  his  mother  when  adverse  fortunes  most  depressed 
her. 

The  great  embarrassment  with  which  the  W^ilsons  had 
been  obliged  to  contend  for  many  years  had  grown  still 
more  perplexing  recently.  The  money  spent  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Margaret  and  Elinore — to  say  nothing  of  John's 
four  years  at  college  and  a  subsequent  term  at  the  law 
school,  followed  by  the  period  of  unprofitable  idleness 
that  overtakes  all  young  attorneys  blest  with  more  hopes 
than  fortune — had     seriously   crippled    the    family  re- 
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fiources.  However,  this  had  been  tided  over  for  a  time 
by  the  dire  expedient  of  parting  with  a  number  of  acres — 
mainly  in  the  rear  of  the  house — which  had  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  original  homestead  property.  The  sale  was 
a  sacrifice  on  Mrs.  Wilson's  part,  but  one  from  which  she 
could  see  no  escape.  And  now  the  money  was  gone  and 
the  relief  thus  obtained  had  given  place  to  the  old 
anxiety  and  the  old  fears.  To  sell  the  remaining  ground 
and  the  homestead  itself  would  have  availed  little,  if  any- 
thing. 

**Wemust  live,  mother,"  John  had  protested  when  this 
step  was  suggested  to  him.  **We  must  live,  and  why 
not  as  economically  here  as  well  as  elsewhere?" 

Indeed,  the  sacrifice  of  the  old  place  would  have  been 
a  poor  venture  from  a  financial  point  of  view;  for  the 
property,  being  too  far  from  the  city  to  be  cut  up  for 
purposes  of  profitable  speculation,  would  have  brought 
hardly  a  tithe  of  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  present 
owners,  while  the  forest  growth  that  covered  the  remain- 
ing acres  rendered  them  undesirable  for  agriculture. 

As  a  compromise  measure,  arising  from  the  direst 
necessity,  John  succeeded  in  placing  a  modest  mortgage 
on  the  home. 

*'We  shall  certainly  be  able  to  pay  it  off  when  it  falls 
due,"  he  had  said  to  his  mother,  cheerfully.  ""Why,  by 
that  time  I  shall  have  a  practice  as  good  as  the  best  of 
them!  Imagine  yourself  with  horses  and  carriages, 
mother,  and  Elinore  decked  out  in  all  the  frippery  of 
fashion,  'swelling  it'  down  the  avenue,  with  a  footman 
adorned  with  real  English  whiskers  and  buttons  worth 
souvenirs  of  royalty!  I  tell  you,  we  will  be  strictly  the 
proper  thing!" 

And  so  the  mortgage  was  assumed. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  very  little  faith  in  John's  brilliant 
promises,  it  is  true;  although  that  her  boy  would  fail  of 
ultimate  success  never  entered  her  mind.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  however,  and  time  is  exceedingly  valuable 
and  wonderfully  slow  while  one  waits  for  the  ship  that 
never  comes. 

On  his  part,  John  painted  the  future  in  colors  more 
seductive  than  he  felt  in  his  inmost  heart  the  probabili- 
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ties  would  justify;  but  he  consoled  himself  "with  the 
thought  that  what  must  be  done  may  as  well  be  done  with 
bright  hopes  as  none  at  all.  So  he  cheered  his  mother 
and  worked  hard  to  make  the  event  prove  the  reliability 
of  his  predictions. 

But  work  in  John's  case  was  the  hardest  work  that  ever 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mortal,  for  it  involved  only  patient  [ 
waiting.  As  usual  with  young  attorneys,  barristers  were 
many  and  clients  few.  The  courts  knew  John  "Wilson 
through  his  connection  with  one  case  involving  a  dispute 
over  the  sale  of  a  horse,  and  another  in  which  he  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  a  deserted  wife  seeking  divorce  and 
very  modest  alimony — and  there  his  familiarity  with  the 
halls  of  justice  ended.  True,  he  had  secured  a  few 
patents  for  various  clients  and  succeeded  in  knocking  a 
number  of  plums  from  that  wonderfully  prolific  tree,  the 
government  pension  bureau,  and  had  gathered  in,  now 
and  then,  certain  fees  pertaining  to  a  small  office  prac- 
tice. But  all  this  would  not  suffice  to  maintain  his 
mother  and  sisters  in  ordinary  comfort — to  say  nothing 
of  the  ease  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  There 
was  Lieutenant  Pelham's  pay  as  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
but  that  was  not  sufficient  for  more  than  Margaret.  In- 
deed, both  John  and  his  mother  would  have  scorned  the 
thought  of  touching  this  little  fund  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Then  there  was  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  to  pay, 
and  now  in  two  months  the  instrument  would  fall  due, 
with  every  probability,  in  view  of  the  hard  times,  that 
the  creditor  would  be  clamoring  for  his  money. 

Indeed,  the  hardships  of  the  poor-rich  are  the  most 
pathetic  in  the  calendar  of  social  embarrassments  and 
domestic  trials.  They  compare  in  their  distressing  feat- 
ures only  with  the  burdens  of  others  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism,  confronted  by  actual  want  and  harassed  by 
poverty  in  its  saddest  form.  The  medium  class,  who  ma3'' 
never  hope  to  know  affluence,  but  yet  are  more  or  less 
content  with  toil  and  deprivation,  are  in  a  far  happier 
condition  than  the  poor-rich.  The  latter  are  those  who 
have  ''seen  better  days;"  who  have  known  what  it  is  to 
taste  the  cup  of  luxury  and  cannot  help  recalling  the 
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sweetness  of  the  draught,  when  adversity  offers  them  a 
drink  of  gall  and  "wormwood.  Give  education,  refine- 
ment, and  sensitive  intelligence  to  young  or  old  and  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  to  gratify  their  ambitions,  exer- 
cise their  talents  or  enlarge  their  usefulness  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-men,  and  the  result  is  a  condition 
of  suffering  which  the  very  poor  may  be  unable  to  appre- 
ciate, but  would  also  be  unable  to  endure. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  could  have  been  paid  the 
"Wilsons  would  have  been  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
bright  faces  with  which  they  met  their  misfortunes.  If 
the  family  suffered,  their  friends  never  knew  it;  and,  if 
their  lives  were  sometimes  unhappy,  thej'  were  not  em- 
bittered. That  is  the  test  of  true  gentility — to  stand  in 
the  sunshine,  when  tempted  to  lurk  in  the  shadow. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  annoyance  and  tribulation, 
Mrs.  "Wilson  had  lately  encountered  another  problem  that 
disturbed  her  even  more.  That  problem  was  her  daugh- 
ter Elinore.  "Within  the  past  month  or  two  a  change  had 
come  over  the  girl  for  which  her  mother  was  unable  to  ac- 
count. Hitherto  invariably  light-hearted  and  free  from 
care,  she  had  recently  become  silent  and  thoughtful, 
often  moving  about  as  if  unmindful  of  her  surroundings, 
with  that  disregard  of  the  presence  of  others  which  ia 
often  associated  with  selBshness,  as  much  as  with  dis- 
traction. Yet  Elinore  was  by  nature  and  training  fai 
from  selfish.  On  the  contrary,  her  mother  had  always 
marked  with  affection  and  pride  her  disposition  to  place 
others  before  herself  and  to  be  ever  mindful  of  all  the 
little  details  that  make  personal  influence  helpful — espec- 
ially in  her  attitude  toward  her  immediate  family. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  first  impulse  was  to  attribute  Elinore 's 
abstracted  state  to  the  birth  of  a  new  sentiment  in  her 
heart.  She  thought  of  those  among  John's  friends  who 
had  lately  been  thrown  most  in  company  with  the  girl 
and  fixed  upon  Signor  Franca  and  'Willard  Hampton  as 
two,  either  of  whom  might  have  been  likely  to  obtain  a 
hold  upon  Elinore's  fancy.  The  thought  of  marriage  for 
her  daughter  was  a  painful  one  to  this  mother,  if  it 
should  involve  separation  from  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood ;  yet  she  took  a  reasonable  view  of  it  and  acknowl- 
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edged  to  herself  that  she  conld  hardly  postpone  the  day 
when  the  inevitable  -would  happen.  EjQOwing  very  -well 
that  opposition  often  fosters  affection  and  in  the  end  de- 
feats its  own  purpose,  she  would  nerer  attempt  to  dictate 
to  her  children  in  the  momentous  matter  of  choofiing  a 
husband  or  wife;  but,  notwithstanding,  she  understood 
the  value  of  maternal  influence  and  determined  to  exer- 
cise it  in  the  direction  that  seemed  best  for  the  vrelfaxe 
of  her  daughter. 

With  this  in  view  Mrs.  Wilson  made  a  profound  study 
of  the  Signor  and  Hampton,  whenever  the  opportunity 
was  provided.  This  was  more  frequent  in  the  case  of  the 
former  than  the  latter,  for  Franca  was  oftener  at  Idle- 
hurst  than  his  friend.  If  either  were  conscious  of  this 
scrutiny,  nothing  betra\-ed  it;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  pursued 
the  interesting  occupation,  confident  that  she  was  an  ob- 
server behind  the  scenes.  Since  the  night  of  the  encoun- 
ter with  Leo  she  had  felt  that  the  adventure  had  given 
birth  to  a  new  feeling  in  Elinore,  for  which  one  of  the 
two  men  was  responsible.  Certainly  the  affair  had  not 
gone  far,  for  Elinore  would  never  hesitate  to  confide  in 
her  mother  when  the  time  should  come  for  such  confi- 
dence; but,  pending  this  stage,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  not 
averse  to  discovering  the  secret  in  advance.  » 

Regarding  the  Signor  her  mind  was  much  divided. 
She  admired  his  intellectual  qualities,  firmly  believed  in 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  esteemed  him  in  all  things 
a  man  of  honor,  as  he  had  proven  himself  to  be  of  cour- 
age. Yet  Signor  Franca  was  a  foreigner;  and  that  fact 
aroused  a  deep  prejudice  in  Mrs.  Wilson,  so  far  as  his 
possible  relations  with  her  daughter  were  concerned. 
She  had  no  desire  to  boast  a  "brilliant  alliance"  in  her 
family.  Not  even  a  foreign  title  accompanied  by  rast 
estates  would  have  been  so  welcome  in  her  son-in-law  as 
honorable  American  birth  and  a  heritage  of  honesty  and 
industry.  It  may  have  been  an  unreasonable  prejudice, 
and  quite  unaccountable  in  some  places;  bat  there  are 
others,  doubtless,  still  remaining  where  it  would  have 
been  understood  and,  perhaps,  applauded.  Moreover, 
Mrs.  Wilson  often  feared  that,  if  Elinore  inclined  to  the 
Signor,  it  was  more  from  fancy  aroused  by  the  man's 
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singular  charm  than  a  permanent,  healthy  affection,  such 
as  is  calculated  to  inspire  life  with  goodness,  as  ■well  as 
happiness,  and  to  endure  to  the  end.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  the  mother  that  the  impression  the  Signor  had 
made  upon  Elinore  -was  strictly  of  an  intellectual  nature, 
devoid  of  the  sentimental.  Yet  this  would  hardly  ac- 
count for  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  girl. 
Young -women  do  not  often  turn  from  their  usual  emploj^- 
ments  and  amusements,  and  give  themselves  up  to  medi- 
tation and  melancholy,  for  the  sake  of  theories  and 
dogmas  and  speculations.  On  the  contrary,  when  this 
change  occurs,  the  average  mother  will  look  for  a  cause 
based  upon  more  tender  grounds.  And  so,  with  reflect- 
ing upon  one  and  another  phase  of  the  matter,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son had  great  difficulty  in  solving  the  problem  of 
Elinore's  attitude  toward  Signor  Franca. 

Regarding  Hampton,  however,  there  were  not  so  many 
disturbing  elements.  Mrs.  Wilson's  observation  of  "Wil- 
lard  told  her  plainly  that  the  young  man  was  in  love  with 
her  daughter;  so,  while  he  was  going  about  cherishing 
his  secret  as  if  it  were  too  precious  to  be  shared  by  any 
in  the  world  except  the  object  of  his  affection,  this 
motherly  heart  had  guessed  it  and  understood  it  as  well 
as  if  the  suitor  had  confessed  all  his  feelings.  The 
mother  did  not  believe  that  Hampton  had  spoken  to 
Elinore  on  the  subject.  The  latter  would  certainlj'  have 
confided  it  to  her,  had  he  done  so.  Yet  she  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  silent  much  longer,  and  endeavored  con- 
scientiously to  determine  in  her  owa  mind  whether  Wil- 
lard  should  be  encouraged. 

As  a  friend  of  the  family,  she  had  long  known  and 
liked  him.  View  him  from  what  critical  point  she 
would,  she  could  find  in  him  nothing  to  cast  disfavor  on 
his  suit,  should  he  press  it  presently.  Moreover,  John 
would  be  delighted  with  the  match,  and  Margaret, 
doubtless,  look  upon  it  with  pleasure.  This  could 
hardly  be  said  of  the  attitude  of  these  two  if  the  Signor 
had  been  the  one  involved.  Then  there  was  Hampton's 
fortune — naturally,  a  highly  important  consideration, 
but  one  which  Mrs.  Wilson  endeavored  to  keep  in  its 
proper  place,  in  order  not  to  obscure  the   more  vital 
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issues  of  the  case.  On  the  "whole,  she  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  Elinore's  marriage  with  Hampton 
would  find  high  favor  in  her  eyes;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  opposite  view  in  which  she  held  the  Signor,  began 
to  wish  that  Willard  would  soon  settle  the  matter  **for 
good  and  all.'* 

It  was,  therefore,  with  more  than  her  usual  emotion 
that  she  greeted  the  young  man  on  the  evening  of  his 
last  visit  to  Idlehurst,  when  the  tea  table  was  set  beneath 
the  trees.  John's  explanation  of  Signor  Franca's 
absence  was  not  received  with  regret,  although  the  Sig- 
nor would  have  been  welcome,  had  he  come. 

After  tea,  when  Elinore  strolled  with  Hampton  in  the 
direction  of  the  spring,  Mrs.  Wilson  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  opportunity  now  was  [present,  if  it 
never  had  been  before.  On  their  return  she  scanned 
their  faces  closely,  although  unobserved,  but  was  unre- 
warded by  any  discovery.  If  Willard  had  spoken,  the 
fact  was  not  betrayed  by  either  when  they  reached  the 
house. 

The  next  day,  however,  Elinore  seemed  less  like  her 
old  self  than  at  any  time  during  tbe  brief  period  in 
which  she  had  been  the  subject  of  her  mother's  solici- 
tude. AH  day  she  remained  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  join- 
ing little  in  conversation  and  very  unresponsive  to  John's 
exuberant  spirts,  assumed  to^  conceal  the  real  troubles 
that  annoyed  him,  when  he  returned  from  town  in  the 
evening. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  gone  to  her  room  for  some  trifle 
shortly  after  tea  and  had  hardly  opened  the  bureau 
drawer  in  search  of  it,  when  Elinore  entered. 

She  was  pale  and  nervous. 

**Mother,"  she  said,  **come  and  sit  here,"  perching 
herself  on  the  arm  of  a  great  chair  that  stood  by  tbe  open 
window  overlookiug  the  grove  in  front  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Wilson  glanced  at  her  daughter  anxiously,  but 
Elinore  did  not  return  her  gaze. 

She  went  to  her  and  sat  where  the  girl  pointed,  and 
Elinore  slipped  one  arm  about  her  neck. 

'*What  is  it,  my  dear?"  the  mother  asked,  and  waited 
for  her  to  speak. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

ELINORE*S   PRESENTIMENT. 

For  some  time  Elinore  made  no  reply,  but  laid  her 
cheek  softly  against  her  mother's. 

Mrs.  Wilson  made  no  attempt  to  look  up.  She  knew 
that  her  daughter  was  strangely  agitated.  Eyes  were 
not  necessary  to  tell  her  that. 

"Mother,  dear,"  Elinore  said  presently,  tightening 
her  arm  just  a  little  about  her  neck  and  pressing  closer 
to  her,  *'you  know  that  Willard — Mr.  Hampton — came 
last  night." 

She  hesitated,  waiting  for  her  mother  to  speak. 

**Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  "I  know.  And  what  of 
it?"  There  could  be  no  doubt  now  that  Hampton  had 
told  Elinore  of  his  love.     Mrs.  Wilson  felt  sure  of  that. 

''Whatof  it?"  repeated  Elinore.     ''Can'tyou  guess?" 

She  leaned  over  and  looked  in  her  mother's  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  drew  back,  blushing. 

"I  understand,  my  child,"  Mrs.  Wilson  said,  drawing 
the  girlish  face  down  and  kissing  the  soft  cheek  tenderly. 
'* Willard  asked  you  to  be  his  wife;  and  you  said — what 
did  you  say?" 

*'He  asked  me  to  be  his  wife?" repeated  Elinore, inter- 
rogatively. The  word  was  new  to  her.  *'No,  mother,  I 
don't  remember  that.  I  don't  believe  he  did.  He  only 
said  that  he  loved  me!" 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled. 

*'And  was  not  that  the  equivalent  of  the  other?"  she 
asked.  "Now,  Elinore,  tell  me  frankly  all  about  it, 
Willard  told  you  that  he  loved  you,  and  you — what  did 
you  say?" 

"Let  me  begin  at  the   beginning,"  Elinore   replied. 
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"While  ^you  and  Margaret  were  in  the  house,  Willard 
suggested  that  we  take  a  little  walk.  John  was  in  the 
hammock,  and  I  asked  him  to  come,  but  he  wouldn't.*' 

*'What  a  bitter  disappointment!"  interrupted  Mrs. 
"Wilson,  smiling  and  holding  the  girl  closer. 

**I  didn't  think  it  was — for  Willard,"  continued 
Elinore.  **I  did  not  think  it  disappointing  m3'self. 
Well,  without  any  thought  of  a  destination,  in  some  way 
we  took  the  path  to  the  spring.  As  we  went  along,  Wil- 
lard told  me  that  he  contemplated  going  awaj'  for  a  time 
and  showed  me  a  letter " 

*'A  letter!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  Elinore  hesi- 
tated, doubtful  as  to  how  far  she  had  a  right  to  give  her 
mother  an  insight  into  Hampton's  affairs. 

**Yes,  it  was  a  letter  that  called  him  away,"  the  girl 
went  on.  '*It  seems  that  Willard  hardlj'  understood  it 
himself,  and  I  am  sure  I  did  not.  But,  at  any  rate,  he 
said  that  he  intended  to  go." 

She  paused  for  breath,  relieved  at  having  disposed  of 
*'the  Unknown's"  mj'sterious  communication  so  readily. 

Mrs.  Wilson  waited  in  silence  for  her  to  resume. 

**W^e  talked  about  his  going  for  some  time,"  Elinore 
continued.  **It  seems  that  there  was  something  strange 
about  it,  some  possibility  of  danger  to  him  in  the 
errand,  and  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  fears,  and — 
and " 

''Danger!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson.  She  turned  half 
around  in  surprise.  ''Why,  child,  what  danger?  W^hat 
was  in  the  letter?'* 

"Oh,  mother  dear,  I  can't  explain  it,  because — because 
I  did  not  know  what  it  meant,"  Elinore  answered  ner- 
vously. "It  was  such  a  curious  letter!  Willard  had  re- 
ceived others  like  it  from  the  same  source  before.  He  felt 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  as  the  letter  dictated,  and  on  that 
account  had  determined  to  go  away  for  a  while.'* 

"W^hy,  what  folbM"  exclaimed  Mrs.  W^ilson,  now 
thoroughly  aroused.  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing! 
Have  you  no  better  explanation  than  this?'* 

"No,  indeed,  mother,  I  have  not,"  the  girl  replied 
hastily.  "I  fear  that  even  now  I  have  told  you  more 
than  Willard  would  wish  me  to  tell.     It  was  all  in  con- 
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fidencG,  you  know.  Mother,  you  would  not  have  me 
betray  his  confidence,  would  you?" 

'*To  your  mother,  yes" — emphatically.  *'I  would  not 
call  that  betrayal.  Neither  you  nor  "V\'illard  should  de- 
sire to  withhold  the  truth  from  me  at  such  a  time." 

Elinore  blushed,  and  felt  that  the  rebuke  was  well  de- 
served. Still,  she  knew  that  Hampton  wished  to  keep 
the  afifair  from  all  except  herself  and  regretted  that  she 
had  spoken  of  the  letter.  "WTaat  had  been  said  could  not 
be  unsaid,  however,  and  she  cast  about  for  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

'*I  am  sure  Willard  is  a  man  of  too  much  honor  to 
prompt  me  to  anything  unworthy,"  she  said,  with  some 
dignity.     ^'Certainly,  mother,  you  believe  that." 

This  time  Mrs.  "Wilson  felt  the  reproof,  and  at  the 
same  time  concluded  that  the  young  girl  who  thus  flew  to 
Hampton's  defense  in  the  face  of  her  mother's  criticism 
must  have  a  motive  stronger  than  friendship. 

"Well,  let  us  leave  the  letter  for  the  present,  while  I 
tell  you  the  rest,"  Elinore  continued.  "Wlien  we 
reached  the  spring,  "Wlllard — mother,  you  know  John 
always  calls  him  by  his  first  name,  and  it  seems  the  only 
natural  way — gave  me  a  drink  of  water.  It  was  just  then 
that  I  could  not  help  letting  him  know  my  anxiety  about 
his  going  away.  In  a  minute  he  was  all  vehemence.  I 
don't  know  how  it  happened — I  hardly  remember  what 
he  said — but  he  caught  my  hand  and  kissed  it  and  oh!  I 
was  frightened  nearly  to  death!" 

** Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Mrs,  Wilson,  inwardly  amused 
but  intensely  interested.      **I  know  the  rest." 

Indeed,  it  was  a  solemn  moment  to  the  mother.  The 
real  meaning  of  such  moments  is  evident  far  more  to  the 
parent  than  the  child. 

*'But,  Elinore,"  she  went  on,  "do  you  intend  to  leave 
me  to  guess  your  answer?  Why  do  you  not  say  whether 
it  was  Yes  or  No?" 

To  Mrs.  W^ilson's  surprise,  Elinore  withdrew  her  arm, 
went  over  to  the  bed  and  sat  down. 

"It  was  neither  Yes  nor  No,  mother,"  she  said.  "I 
was  distracted  at  the  time,  and — and  there  were  other 
reasons.  I  only  told  Willard,  as  kindly  as  I  could,  that 
he  should  have  his  answer  on  bis  return." 
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''Then  you  gave  bim  cause  to  hope,"  Mrs.  Wilson 
declared.  "That  was  not  right,  unless  you  have  fully 
made  up  your  mind  to  accept  him;  and,  if  that  is  your 
intention,  why  not  have  said  so  frankly?" 

Elinore  made  no  reply,  but  toj'ed  nervously  with  her 
dress,  while  her  face  grew  paler  and  her  lips  trembled. 

Mrs.  Wilson  arose  and  went  to  her  side. 

"My  child,  are  you  not  sure  of  your  love  for  Willard?'* 
she  asked;  and  then,  regretfully,  "I  had  not  supposed  it 
"would  be  so  difficult  for  you  to  decide." 

Elinore  looked  up,  as  if  to  read  her  mother's  thoughts. 

"Tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do,"  she  said.  "I 
do  not  mean  that  I  am  wholly  undecided,  but  there  is 
something  else  I  have  not  spoken  of.  But  first  tell  me, 
mother,  what  would  be  your  wish." 

Mrs.  Wilson  hesitated.  She  had  no  desire  to  influence 
her  daughter,  if  she  had  not  yet  understood  her  own 
emotions  aright.  Nevertheless,  she  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed that  the  girl  seemed  so  helpless. 

"What  would  be  my  wish?"  she  repeated.  "Why, 
Elinore,  .you  know  that  my  dearest  wish  will  always  be 
for  your  happiness.  I  could  never  consider  anything 
else.  If  your  life  is  incomplete  without  Willard,  cer- 
tainly both  of  you  will  have  my  blessing  when  the  day 
arrives  on  which  you  come  to  me  and  ask  it.  But,  if 
your  heart  is  not  in  this  marriage,  if  there  is  the  least 
shadow  of  doubt  in  your  mind  regarding  your  attitude 
toward  him,  I  would  not  counsel  you  to  encourage  him 
for  an  instant.  It  would  be  cruel  to  him,  unjust  to  your- 
self, and  the  thought  of  it  very  sad  to  me.  John,  too, 
would  never  forgive  you ;  for  you  know^  that  Willard  is 
his  best  friend.  Yet,  if  you  are  destined  to  marry,  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  the  man  who  has  offered  his  love  to  you 
is  as  near  worthy  of  you  as  any  could  be." 

"In  other  words,  mother,"  Elinore  said,  in  a  strained 
voice  "you  would  be  glad  to  see  me  AVillard  Hampton's 
wife." 

"I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  his  happy  wife,"  replied 
Mrs.  Wilson;  "but  never  his  wife,  unless  happy." 

For  a  time  Elinore  ventured  no  remark.  Indeed,  she 
was  almost  too  agitated  for  words.  Evidently  there  was 
something  on  her  mind  she  had  not  yet  revealed. 
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*'I  thank  you  for  your    kinclness,   mother;   you  are 

always  so  good  to  me,"  she  said  at  length,  in  a  pathetic 

,  voice.     "I  will  tell  you  the  truth.     I  believe  I  would  be 

happy  with  Willard;  I  know  he  loves  me  and  feel  that  I 

love  him,  but " 

She  hesitated,  tears  came  in  her  eyes,  and  she  bowed 
her  head  on  her  mother's  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  deeply  moved  between  joy  at  this 
declaration,  wonder  at  the  strange  tone  in  which  it  had 
been  spoken,  and  anxiety  over  Eiinore's  distress. 

"But  what,  dear?"  she  asked.  *'You  are  so  difficult 
to  understand.  If  what  you  say  is  true,  you  should  have 
smiles  now,  instead  of  tears.     Tell  me  your  trouble." 

Elinore  sat  upright.  She  was  still  pale,  but  resolute 
now,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  before  her. 

"You  will  think  it  strange,"  she  said,  speaking  with 
an  effort.  "You  will  think  it  strange,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  can  account  for  what  I  must  tell  you;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  for  all  that.  Mother,  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  I  will  never  be  a  bride.  That  is  why  I  had  no 
other  answer  for  Willard." 

"Never  a  bride!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson  in  amaze- 
ment. "And  yet  you  confess  your  love  for  him!  What 
is  the  matter,  Elinore?  Tell  me  why  you  speak  so 
strangely;  are  you  ill?  Is  there  a  secret  j'ou  have  not 
told  me?     Dear  Elinore,  let  me  help  you." 

Mrs.  Wilson  stole  one  arm  around  her  daughter,  drew 
her  gently  to  her  side  and  stroked  her  hand  tenderly. 
She  was  sorely  perplexed  by  the  girl's  state  of  mind. 
All  her  hopes  seemed  about  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground. 
This  was  not  her  greatest  sorrow,  however,  for  instinc- 
tively she  read  something  to  be  dreaded  in  Eiinore's  tone 
and  manner,  and  it  was  with  a  heart  full  of  apprehension 
that  she  pleaded  with  her  to  explain  herself. 

Elinors  pressed  her  mother's  hand  in  gentle  acknowl- 
edgement of  her  sympathj'.  Again  she  summoned 
strength  to  speak  what  was  in  her  mind. 

"I  have  had  a  strange  conviction  of  late,"  she  said. 
"That  is  why  I  did  not  say  to  Willard  what  I  have  said 
to  you.  In  truth,  mother,  I  feel,  that  I  shall  not  be  here 
when  he  returns." 
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Mrs.  Wilson  placed  ber  hands  about  Elinore's  cbeeks, 
and,  lifting  her  bead,  gazed  into  ber  eyes  long  and 
earnestly. 

*'Wbat  do  you  mean,  cbild?"  sbe  asked.  ''Wby  will 
you  not  be  here?*' 

^'Mother,"  replied  Elinore  slowly,  and  in  a  voice  so 
sad  that  it  cbilled  Mrs.  Wilson's  heart,  ^'Mother,  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  I  have  not  long  to  live." 

The  mother  drew  back,  startled  beyond  measure. 

Elinore  looked  up  at  her  in  helpless  sorrow. 

*'Why  do  you  say  that?"  whispered  Mrs.  Wilson. 
**Are  you  not  well?  No,  you  can't  be,  dear.  The  mere 
fact  that  such  an  absurd  fancy  has  taken  hold  of  you  is 
proof  positive  that  your  nerves  are  unstrung." 

''It  is  not  as  absurd  as  you  think,"  Elinore  replied. 
*'You  know  how  suddenly  Jennie  passed  away.  At 
school  we  always  used  to  think  that  we  could  not  live 
without  one  another,  and  lately  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be 
long  in  following  her." 

''So  that  is  what  distresses  you!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wilson.  "You  have  brooded  over  Jennie's  death  so  long 
that  you  have  become  morbid.  Now,  Elinore,  you  know 
this  will  never  do.  Come,  lay  your  head  on  this  pillow 
and  let  me  talk  with  you." 

She  smoothed  the  pillow  and  Elinore  lay  down  wearily. 
The  mother  brought  a  chair  and  sat  beside  the  bed. 
She  felt  almost  happy  that  she  had  discovered,  as  she 
supposed,  the  cause  of  her  daughter's  trouble. 

"The  death  of  her  old  school  friend  has  upset  her,  "she 
thought,  and  rejoiced  that  time  and  sympathy  and  pleas- 
ant surroundings  would  restore  her  spirits. 

But  Elinore  denied  this  as  the  cause  of  her  unhappi- 
ness. 

"No,  mother,  it  is  not  wholly  that,"  she  said,  nestling 
her  hand  between  the  pillow  and  her  cheek,  while  ber 
eyes  sought  the  floor.  "I  have  mourned  for  Jennie,  it  is 
true;  but  that  is  not  what  leads  me  to  speak  as  I  do. 
The  truth  is  that  lately  I  have  not  been  depressed,  but 
made  happy,  by  the  thought  of  death.  It  has  seemed  so 
easy  to  die.  In  some  strange  way  I  have  o.ome  to  look 
upon  it  as  the  most  desirable  thing  I  can  imagine;  and 
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the  only  regret  connected  with  the  thought  has  been  that 
my  death  would  cause  you  pain.  Why,  often  I  have  lain 
in  my  bed  at  night  and  actually  wished  that  I  could  die!" 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  seriously  alarmed  now.  She  saw  that 
the  girl  was  intensely  earnest  and  in  a  mental  condition 
utterly  incompatible  with  health.  She  thought  of  ner- 
vous prostration  and  insanity,  and  a  mixture  of  all  the 
evils  that  might  befall  a  creature  so  delicately  fashioned. 
Her  first  idea  of  succor,  however,  was  an  eminently  prac- 
tical one. 

*'I  should  say,  then,  that  you  require  a  doctor  this 
very  moment!"  she  exclaimed.  "Why  have  you  not  told 
me  all  this  before?  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  con- 
dition?" 

**No,  mother,  please  no  doctor,"  Elinore  entreated. 
*'I  am  strong  and  in  good  health.  Why,  onlj'  last  night 
did  I  not  walk  as  far  as  the  spring  and  back  without  the 
least  fatigue?  It  is  not  physical  weakness  that  oppresses 
me;  I  have  no  need  of  medicine.  Sometimes,  however,  I 
think  that  certain  thoughts  restore  me,  and  several  times 
of  late,  when  Signor  Franca  has  been  here " 

*'Ah!  Signor  Franca!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  while 
Elinore  paused  and  looked  up  in  surprise.  ''And  has 
Signor  Franca  ever  talked  to  you  of  Jennie?" 

''Yes,  the  night  he  called  with  Willard  while  you  and 
John  were  driving.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with " 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Wilson.  **I 
have  observed  that  the  Signor  has  great  influence  over 
you.  His  singular  ideas  seem  to  have  a  charm  for  you 
quite  different  from  that  they  exercise  on  the  rest  of  us. 
They  are  interesting,  I  will  admit;  but  you  should  not 
permit  them  to  take  too  strong  a  hold  on  you." 

"But,  mother,  far  from  oppressing  me,  Signor 
Franca's  views  are  of  the  most  comforting  nature.  You 
cannot  imagine " 

"We  will  not  talk  of  that  now,"  her  mother  again 
interrupted  with  a  severity  that  astonished  Elinore. 

But  her  manner  changed  the  instant  she  saw  the 
shadow  that  settled  on  her  daughter's  face. 

"My  dear  little  girl,"  she  said   with  affected  cheerful- 
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ness,  ''I  want  you  to  put  all  these  distressing  thoughts 
out  of  your  mind  for  the  present.  Just  close  your  eyes 
now  and  try  to  get  a  refreshing  nap  here  on  my  bed, 
while  I  sit  by  your  side  and  stroke  your  head  as  I  used 
to  do  in  the  old  times." 

As  she  spoke  she  stooped  over  and  kissed  Elinore  affec- 
tionately. 

The  girl  looked  up  gratefully,  and  then  her  eyelids 
drooped  and  after  a  while  she  slept,  soothed  by  the 
mother's  soft  caresses. 

Mrs.  Wilson  arose  softly  and  stole  from  the  room  on 
tiptoe. 

*'I  must  tell  John  about  it,"  she  said  to  herself.  ''If 
Signor  Franca's  visits  have  this  ejBfect  upon  Elinore  we 
must  devise  some  means  to  put  an  end  to  them!" 
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CHAPTER  XLIX.  I 

WILSON    TAKES    A  HAND. 

John  Wilson  was  far  from  pleased  at  his  mother's  con- 
fession of  her  fears  regarding  Elinore.  The  change  that 
had  recently  come  over  the  girl  was  not  a  new  subject 
with  him,  it  was  true;  for  John  had  several  times  con- 
sulted his  mother  in  regard  to  it,  and  many  had  been  the 
speculations  in  which  the  two  had  indulged  in  their 
efforts  to  fathom  the  cause  of  the  daughter  and  sister's 
new  disposition. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  gently  hinted  her  suspicion  that  pos- 
sibly an  affair  of  the  heart  was  responsible  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  this  theory  John  was  prepared  to  grasp  with 
ready  enthusiasm,  if  only  it  pointed  to  the  establishment 
of  certain  relations  between  Elinore  and  his  friend, 
Hampton.  But  if,  as  his  mother  had  sometimes  feared, 
it  meant  the  birth  of  an  unspoken  secret  involving  Signor 
Franca,  John  was  inclined  not  only  to  share  his  mother's 
apprehensions,  but  to  emphasize  them. 

''It  would  never  do,"  he  had  said  upon  the  occasion 
when  Mrs.  Wilson  broached  the  subject  for  the  first 
time.  ''The  Signor  is  all  right,  mother;  a  good  fellow 
and  all  that;  rich,  I  presume,  too,  for  he  spends  money 
like  a  prince.  He  will  do  very  well  as  a  friend,  but 
excuse  me  from  welcoming  him  as  a  broth er-in -law.  \ 
When  Elinore  marries,  I  want  her  to  marrj'  one  of  our 
own  countrymen.  This  is  a  case  in  which  I  feel  like 
pronouncing  the  warning,  'no  foreigners  need  apply!'  " 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  expressed  her  sympathy  with  these 
sentiments,  and  from  that  time  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing existed  between  the  mother  and  son,  quite  un- 
suspected by  Elinore,  and,  so  far  as  any  person  could 
judge  from  appearances,  by  Signor  Franca. 
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But  there  were  ominous  new  suggestions,  heretofore 
■wholly  unthought  of  on  John's  part,  in  Elinore's  confes- 
sion to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Wilson  lost  no  time  in  seeking  her  son  after 
leaving  Elinore  upon  the  bed  in  her  room.  John  had 
just  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  sitting  room  and  comfort- 
ably disposed  himself  in  a  big  arm  chair  to  spend  the 
evening  over  the  pages  of  the  latest  magazine.  In  the 
room  above  Margaret  was  busy  with  the  last  attentions 
of  the  day  in  behalf  of  her  infant  son. 

**Put  away  your  reading  for  a  while,  my  dear,"  Mrs. 
"Wilson  said,  as  she  came  to  her  son  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm.     ''1  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

John  looked  up  with  a  smile  and  was  about  to  answer 
with  his  usual  flippancy;  but,  seeing  how  serious  his 
mother's  face  had  become,  threw  down  his  book,  arose, 
and  gave  the  best  chair  to  her  and  drew  up  another  for 
himself. 

*'More  worry,  mother?"  he  inquired,  leaning  his  arm 
upon  the  table  and  preparing  for  an  office  of  counsel  and 
consolation. 

Indeed,  Fate  had  been  so  unkind  of  late  that  John  had 
grown  to  expect  only  trials  and  troubles  whenever  his 
mother  came  to  him  with  anything  but  smiles. 

''Let  me  know  what  it  is,"  he  continued.  ''You  know 
how  glad  I  will  be  to  help  you." 

"It  is  about  Elinore,"  Mrs.  Wilson  said.  "I  have 
just  left  her  upstairs,  where  she  has  been  making  con- 
fidences.    What  do  you  suppose  has  happened?" 

"I  am  not  good  at  surmises,  mother — especially  in 
regard  to  Elinore.  Lately  she  has  become  a  subject  alto- 
gether too  prolific  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Please  excuse 
me  this  time." 

"I  hardly  thought  you  would  guess,"  Mrs.  Wilson  j 
said;  and  then,  slowly,  "Last  night  Willard  Hampton^ 
proposed  to  her." 

"Proposed,  did  he?  Well,  the  old  chap!"  John 
chuckled  with  delight.  "And  she  accepted  him?" — this 
anxiously. 

"N-o,"  Mrs.  Wilson  faltered,  "apparently  not — at  least, 
»pt  without  a  reservation." 
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John's  face  plainly  betrayed  his  disappointmeni,  and 
he  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

''It  is  too  bad,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  sorrowful 
voice.  *'I  was  sure  "Willard  was  very  near  the  point  of 
declaring  himself.  That  was  the  reason  I  took  the  ham- 
mock last  evening  when  they  started  for  the  spring. 
Poor  ^Yillard!     And  so  she  refused  him " 

**No,  not  that,"  his  mother  interrupted.  *'It  was  not 
exactly  a  refusal,  nor  yet  an  acceptance." 

"What!"  exclaimed  John,  his  face  brightening.  "Are 
you  not  diplomat  enough  in  such  affairs  to  know  that 
silence  gives  consent?  If  Elinore  didn't  refuse  him,  she 
accepted  him — or  will  very  shortly;  you  may  be  sure  of 
that!" 

"I  wish  it  were  true,  John,"  Mrs.  Wilson  said  sor- 
rowfully; and  John  began  to  think  he  had  given  her 
credit  for  powers  of  discrimination  in  such  matters  that 
she  was  far  from  possessing. 

"Why,  mother,"  he  said  smiling,  "at  such  a  critical 
point  the  young  girl  who  hesitates  is  lost,  is  she  not? 
That  has  always  been  the  case  in  all  the  novels  I  have  ever 
read." 

"This  is  a  drama  of  real  life,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Wilson 
replied,  "and  we  have  no  ordinary  heroine  to  deal  with." 

Then  she  related,  almost  word  for  word,  her  conversa- 
tion with  Elinore,  dwelling  upon  the  girl's  agitation  and 
distress,  and  concluding  with  her  strange  infatuation 
with  the  idea  of  approaching  death. 

John's  face  clouded  as  the  recital  proceeded.  That 
part  of  it  which  had  to  do  with  Signor  Franca  was  natur- 
ally the  most  perplexing,  and  John  pondered  long  over 
it  before  speaking. 

"Then  you  attribute  this  mood  to  the  Signor's  influ- 
ence," he  said  at  length  inquiringly. 

"To  what  else  shall  we  attribute  it?"  replied  Mrs. 
W^ilson.  "We  both  know  how  utterly  foreign  to  Eli- 
nore's  nature  such  a  fancy  is.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
observed  how  interested  she  has  become  in  everything 
pertaining  to  Signor  Franca  and  his  peculiar  views. 
And  now  she  actually  acknowledges  it,  sa3'ing  that  the 
Signor's  conversation  is  the  one  comfort  in  her  distress. 
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Think  of  that — a  girl  like  Elinore  placing  the  influence 
of  a  stranger  above  her  mother's!  It  is  too  much,  John; 
I  cannot  bear  it." 

The  mother's  voice  trembled  and  tears  came  in  her 
eyes. 

"It  is  only  a  passing  fancy,  mother,"  John  said  con- 
solingly; and  then,  with  determination,  **but  there  must 
be  an  end  of  it — and  that  speedily.  I  will  speak  to  the 
Signor.  He  is  a  reasonable  man;  he  will  understand  how 
dangerous  the  influence  of  a  man  of  the  world  like  him- 
self may  become  upon  a  sensitive,  susceptible  nature  like 
Elinore's.  I  will  ask  him  to  refrain  in  her  presence  from 
the  serious  topics  that  seem  to  delight  him  so  much.  I 
am  sure  he  will  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  the  affair  and 
comply  willingly.  Indeed,  perhaps  he  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  cease  his  visits  altogether  for  a  while. 
Then  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  mark  the  change  in 
Elinore.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  she  will  come  around 
all  right;  and  when  Willard  returns  from  his  vacation 
there  will  be  a  final  understanding  between  them,  we  will 
all  pour  out  our  congratulations,  and  everything  will  be 
lovely!" 

John  was  elated  over  this  rosy  view  of  the  future,  and 
imparted  some  of  his  light-heartedness  to  his  mother. 
The  latter  was  about  to  express  her  hope  that  all  would 
come  about  as  her  son  predicted,  when  a  light  footstep 
crossed  the  hall,  and  Elinore  paused  upon  the  threshold. 

John  immediately  betook  himself  to  his  book  with  an 
affectation  of  careless  indifference  to  his  mother's  pres- 
ence, as  if  they  had  not  been  seriously  engaged. 

Mrs.  Wilson  arose,  and  going  to  Elinore,  led  her  out 
to  the  porch. 

**  Yes,  mother,  I  think  I  am  not  quite  so  down-hearted 
now,"  the  girl  said,  in  answer  to  her  anxious  inquiry; 
but  it  was  with  a  wan  smile  that  she  spoke  and  Mrs. 
"Wilson  felt  that  the  words  lacked  sincerity. 

Much  to  John's  disappointment,  many  days  elapsed  be- 
fore he  had  the  opportunity,  so  much  coveted,  of  speak- 
ing with  Signor  Franca.  The  occasion  of  the  Signer's 
next  visit  to  Idlehurst — although,  of  course,  John  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact — was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
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following  the  fierce  cDcounter  "with  Willard  Hampton  in 
the  library  of  the  little  cottage. 

The  Signor,  faultlessly  attired  in  a  riding  suit  of  the 
latest  pattern,  rode  out  to  the  Wilson  home  on  a  horse 
that  had  recently  been  frequently  his  companion  in  many 
excursions  to  the  country'  round  about  Washington. 

He  apologized  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Margaret,  and  Elinore 
for  the  informality  of  his  call.  He  had  been  enjoying  an 
afternoon's  ride  in  the  suburbs  and  could  not  pass  Idle- 
hurst  on  his  return  without  stopping  to  make  inquiry  of 
his  good  friends. 

John  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  day  in  town,  but 
Mrs.  Wilson  hoped  that  the  Signor  would  remain  long 
enough  to  meet  him.  In  this  there  was  a  double  mean- 
ing, of  which  Franca  was  quite  unaware. 

The  four  conversed  on  various  topics  of  more  or  less 
interest  for  fully  half  an  hour,  before  John  put  in  appear- 
ance. Mrs.  Wilson  had  remarked  that  Elinore  bright- 
ened perceptibly  upon  the  Signer's  coming  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  stay  seemed  to  be  quite  her  old  self 
once  more.  She  had  observed,  too,  with  no  feeling  of 
pleasure,  the  manner  in  which  her  daughter  had  made  a 
place  by  her  side  for  their  visitor,  and  occasionally  felt 
an  indefinable  sense  of  uneasiness  when  the  Signor  leaned 
forward  once  in  a  while  and  spoke  to  Elinore  in  tones  so 
low  that  the  others  could  not  hear.  It  was  hardly  for 
more  than  a  second  at  a  time  that  he  would  do  this,  how- 
ever, and  the  trifling  incident  would  doubtless  have 
passed  unnoticed  under  any  other  conditions  than  those 
that  made  the  call  significant  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  eyes, 
Margaret  certainly  remarked  nothing  unusual  in  Franca's 
behavior;  and  her  mother,  noticing  this,  solaced  herself 
with  the  belief  that  her  own  apprehensions  must  be 
groundless. 

When  John  finally  came,  it  was  with  a  cordial  welcome 
for  the  Signor  and  a  quick  glance  at  his  mother,  who 
read  his  thought  and  presently  invented  a  pretest  that 
left  the  two  men  alone. 

"Signor,  that  is  a  new  acquisition,  is  it  not?"  John 
inquired,  looking  in  the  direction  where  Franca's  horse 
Btood  whisking  the  flies  from  his  back  and  occasionally 
pawing  the  earth  impatiently. 
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He  arose  as  he  spoke  and  stepped  to  the  ground. 

The  Signor,  divining  his  wish  to  examine  the  hand- 
some creature  from  a  nearer  view,  followed. 

"Yes,"  replied  he,  "he  was  sent  me  from  what — do  you 
call  it? — from  Kentucky,  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
Pretty,  isn't  he?"  and  the  Signer  patted  the  intelligent 
animal  affectionately. 

John  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  horse  in  enthusi- 
astic terms. 

"The  finest  saddle  horses  in  the  world,  Signer,"  he 
said;  and  both  horse  and  owner  seemed  to  hear  him  with 
pride. 

After  awhile  he  led  Franca  to  a  seat  beneath  the  trees, 
availing  himself  of  the  hammock  near  by,  in  which  he 
sat  leaning  forward,  with  both  feet  on  the  ground. 

"Signer,  there  is  a  little  matter  I  have  wanted  to  con- 
sult you  about  for  some  time,"  he  said,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, and  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  begin. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Franca.  "lam  sure  you  cannot 
be  more  glad  of  this  opportunity  than  I.     What  is  it?" 

"It  concerns  my  sister,"  John  replied  bluntly. 

The  Signer  leaned  back  slightly,  with  an  air  suggestive 
of  little  interest  in  the  matter. 

"Which  one?"  he  asked. 

Wilson  regarded  him  suspiciously.  It  was  preposter- 
ous he  thought,  to  suppose  that  Franca  was  in  real 
ignorance  as  to  which  sister  he  had  in  mind;  but,  never- 
theless, the  question  required  an  answer. 

"Elinore,"  he  replied;  and  then  went  on,  speaking 
rapidly;  "I  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  nor 
think  that  lam  nervous  over  a  trifle;  I  hope,  too,  that 
you  will  take  what  I  have  to  say  in  good  part.  Above 
all,  do  not  be  offended.  The  fact  is  that  Elinore  has  not 
been  herself  of  late.  She  is  moody,  discontented, 
thoughtless;  seeming  to  care  but  little  for  the  every-day 
life  about  her  and  disposed  to  be  silent  and  in  an  ab- 
stracted state  of  mind.  Although  apparently  well,  she  is 
still  far  from  being  in  a  mental  condition  conducive  to 
health — to  say  nothing  of  happiness.  We  have  thought 
lately  that  her  nervous  system  suffered  afar  greater  shock 
than  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  death  of  an  old 
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school  friend  some  time  ago.  At  any  rate,  we  are  so  ap- 
prehensive  * 

The  Signer  held  up  his  hand,  as  if  to  interrupt  him, 
and  John  paused. 

*'Is  not  this  a  matter  for  her  physician?'*  inquired 
Franca. 

It  seemed  to  Wilson  that  his  manner  was  rather  aggra- 
vating. 

^'Perhaps  so,"  he  replied;  '"but  I  speak  of  it  to  you 
now  in  order  to  come  at  the  root  of  the  evil  first." 

**Ah!"  exclaimed  the  Signor.  **So  I  am  responsible! 
That  seems  inexplicable.  Will  you  explain  what  I  have 
to  do  with  this  lamentable  affair?" 

*'As  briefly  as  possible,"  John  replied.  ''From  brood- 
ing over  the  loss  of  her  friend,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
Elinore  has  lately  taken  it  into  her  head  that  she  herself 
has  only  a  short  time  to  live.  She  ponders  over  this  con- 
tinually, with  the  result  that  it  will  undermine  her 
health,  unless  there  is  a  stop  put  to  it.  Now,  it  appears 
that  you  have  spoken  to  her  about  this  friend — at  some 
length,  I  understand.  You  know  you  are  also  inclined 
to  very  serious  topics  of  conversation,  and  have  always 
found  a  deeply  interested  listener  in  my  sister.  We  have 
felt  that  perhaps — perhaps  the  thoughts  you  have  sug- 
gested to  her  were  not  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
cheer  her  and  make  life  brighter.  In  a  word,  Signor" — 
Wilson  laid  his  hand  beseechingb'  on  the  other's  knee — 
''in  a  word,  after  this  let  us  have  more  anecdotes,  more 
gayety  and  fewer  sermons!  You  know  what  I  mean,  do 
you  not?" 

The  Signor  had  listened  with  increasing  interest  as 
John  proceeded.  When  he  paused,  he  plucked  a  blade 
of  grass  and  began  to  pick  it  to  pieces  thoughtfully. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  alarm  you  further,"  he  said  after 
a  while,  "but  are  you  not  aware  that  hallucinations  of 
this  kind — if  I  may  call  them  such — are  really  extremely 
significant?  Many  times,  you  must  know,  death  is  pre- 
ceded by  such  presentiments  as  you  say  your  sister  en- 
tertains. The  doctors  often  speak  of  such  phenomena  as 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  the  imagination,  but  we 
are  not  required  to  accept  what  the  doctors  say.     The 
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fact  is  that  such  premonitions  are  the  warnings  of  the 
spirit  and  bespeak  accurate  spiritual  knowledge  of  the 
approaching  end,  instead  of  nervous  collapse,  as  the  med- 
ical men  suppose." 

Wilson  turned  pale. 

*'For  Heaven's  sake,  Signor,"  he  began;  but  the  Sig- 
nor  would  have  no  interruption. 

''Let  me  finish,"  he  said;  ''and,  believe  me,  the  truth 
should  not  cause  you  pain.  What  a  blessed  thing  libera- 
tion from  finite  conditions  would  be  to  a  soul  like  your 
sister's!  Consider  how  essentially  your  loss  would  be 
her  gain!  Why,  if  her  spirit  is  now  of  that  delicate, 
sensitive  kind  that  truly  reads  the  future  and  finds  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  promise  in  that  which  we  view  only 
with  dread  and  anguish,  how  much  more  will  it  be  ex- 
panded— how  much  more  does  it  deserve  to  be  freed — ■ 
when  exalted  to  infinite  possibilities!" 

"Enough,  Signor!"  exclaimed  Wilson  angrily.  "You 
shall  not  follow  this  subject  with  me  I  Perhaps  you  can 
foist  your  infernal  theories  on  a  poor  child  like  Elinore 
but,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  are  accustomed  to  talk  in  this 
strain  with  her,  it  must  be  stopped!" 

John  brought  his  fist  down  on  his  knee  with  emphasis. 

The  Signor  arose  and  turned  a  face  full  of  sadness  upon 
him. 

"You  do  not  understand  me, "  be  said.  "lam  con- 
stantly being  misunderstood.  But,  John,  you  should 
know  that  your  attitude  toward  the  great  questions  of 
life  makes  you  only  a  leaf  in  the  blast — your  course  un- 
directed by  any  intelligence.  You  are  onb'  a  plaything, 
John " 

"A  plaything!"  cried  Wilson,  springing  to  his  feet. 

But  at  that  moment  his  mother  and  Margaret  appeared 
and  he  restrained  himself,  muttering  and  following  at  a 
distance,  as  the  Signor  rejoined  the  ladies. 

"The  devil  take  him!"  John  exclaimed  under  his 
breath.     "I  had  a  mind  to  break  his  head!" 

The  Signor  only  returned  to  the  house  to  saj*  good-by 
and  was  presently  urging  his  horse  toward  the  city. 

John  inquired  for  Elinore,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  told  him 
that  she  had  complained  of  a  headache  and  gone  to  her 
room. 
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CHAPTER  L. 


JACK  S    CONFESSION. 


Jack  Dunbar  was  never  more  amazed  than  "when  Willard 
Hampton  sprang  up  the  steps  in  front  of  the  house  in 
Thomas  Circle  and  deliberately  closed  the  door  in  his 
face,  notwithstanding  that,  with  frantic  gestures,  he  was 
calling  upon  him  to  wait.  When  Dunbar  first  spied  his 
friend  in  the  cab  on  the  avenue,  the  sight  filled  his  gen- 
erous heart  with  only  such  emotions  as  could  have  arisen 
from  an  attachment  as  sincere  and  loyal  as  that  which  he 
entertained  for  Willard.  He  had  followed  him  to  his 
home  with  every  anticipation  of  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  again  sharing  his  confidence  and  companionship,  and 
overtook  him  on  the  sidewalk  outside  with  this  enthusi- 
asm greatly  increased  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 
Then  to  have  the  door  slammed  upon  him  at  the  very 
moment  he  had  expected  to  grasp  Hampton  by  the 
hand — that  was  too  much;  that  was  more  than  ordinary 
mortal  could  endure. 

As  Yv^illard's  retreating  footsteps  echoed  in  the  hall, 
Dunbar  stood  for  a  moment,  with  face  upturned  to  the 
obstacle  between  them,  wearing  a  look  of  such  blank  sur- 
prise and  humiliation  that  he  must  have  laughed  at  it, 
had  he  been  able  to  see  it  and  the  affair  had  not  been  so 
serious.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  say 
what  his  thoughts  were  on  the  instant.  He  was  only 
conscious  of  complete  collapse  and  stood  like  one  stupe- 
fied. After  a  while,  however,  he  gathered  his  wits 
together  sufficiently  to  descend  the  steps. 

Meanwhile  his  driver  had  taken  in  the  little  drama 
with  a  face  indicating  his  belief  that  it  was  a  comedy 
arranged  for  his  especial  benefit.     It  struck  him  that 
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Dunbar  must  have  been  a  collector  in  hot  pursuit  of  a 
recreant  debtor,  and  he  broke  into  spasms  of  laughter  over 
the  neatness  and  despatch  with  which  his  passenger  had 
been  evaded. 

Jack  looked  at  him  in  disgust. 

*' What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  asked.  "Do  you 
see  anything  to  laugh  about?" 

But  the  driver  could  only  smother  his  hilarity  with  a 
very  grimy  handkerchief,  blowing  a  bugle  blast  from  his 
nose  at  the  same  moment. 

Dunbar  was  angry  and  strongly  inclined  to  vent  his 
spleen  upon  the  luckless  Jehu. 

"Here,  you!"  he  exclaimed,  going  up  to  the  carriage, 
"take  this  and  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can!" 

He  passed  the  fellow  tbe  fare  with  an  ill  grace  and  the 
latter  plied  the  whip  to  his  horse  with  alacrity,  but  not 
without  turning  around  sufficiently  for  Jack  to  gaze  upon 
his  beaming  countenance  for  the  last  time.  Chagrined 
and  undecided  as  to  what  course  to  pursue  next,  Jack 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house,  occa- 
sionally glancing  up  at  the  windows  and  then  lowering 
his  gaze  to  the  sidewalk  in  a  brown  studj'.  He  tried  to 
argue  to  himself  that  there  had  been  a  mistake,  that 
Hampton  had  not  fully  recognized  him;  but  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  theory  became  apparent  on  second  thought. 
He  had  stood  almost  as  near  to  his  friend  as  ever  before 
in  his  life,  had  called  to  him  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Why,"  he  said  to  himself,  "a  blind  man  would  have 
known  it  was  I!" 

Then  he  fell  to  conjecturing  what  might  have  happened 
to  produce  this  sudden  and  un-looked-for  change  in 
Hampton.  Had  he  been  angered  by  Dunbar's  failure  to 
keep  up  the  pursuit  of  the  cab  with  the  white  handker- 
chief? 

"If  so,  it  is  a  more  childish  mood  than  I  ever  knew 
him  to  be  in  before,"  he  thought. 

Yet  this  hypothesis  seemed  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
one,  and  he  determined  to  seek  an  explanation  by  the 
best  means  at  hand.  One  thing  was  certain  :  Hampton 
was  in  the  house;  he  had  not  disappeared  voluntarily  nor 
been  spirited  away.     At  least,  there  was  some  comfort  in 
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that  reflection.  It  "was  very  inadequate,  however,  and 
Jack  revolved  in  his  mind  how  he  should  proceed  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  strange  occurrence. 

He  left  the  vicinity  of  the  house — not  without  some 
misgivings,  lest  Hampton  should  depart  before  he  could 
communicate  "with  him — and  walked  a  block  until  he 
came  to  a  drug-store,  which  he  entered.  The  proprietor 
would  be  happy  to  oblige  him  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper; 
and,  after  inditing  the  brief  note  with  which  the  'reader 
is  already  familiar.  Jack  summoned  a  messenger  by  tele- 
phone and  despatched  him  with  the  missive  to  Willard's 
lodgings. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer,  although  the 
moments  seemed  hours  of  impatient  idleness. 

"There  is  no  answer,"  the  messenger  told  him  on  re- 
turning, '^except  that  the  gentleman  will  see  you  in  the 
morning.'* 

This  was  the  sorest  disappointment  yet.  Dunbar  had 
been  confident  ^that  his  imploring  note,  offering,  as  it 
did,  a  fair  apology  for  his  failure  of  the  night  previous 
would  meet  with  a  decent  reception  from  his  friend. 
Certainly  it  was  calculated  to  remove  any  misunderstand- 
ing that  might  exist,  and  the  author  of  it  was  wholly 
unable  to  comprehend  why  he  had  not  been  accorded  an 
immediate  interview. 

'^Nevertheless, "  he  reflected,  ''this  is  better  than  hav- 
ing the  door  slammed  on  one's  nose.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  do  for  the  present,  and  that  is  to  wait.  If  "^'il- 
lard  has  no  more  satisfactory  explanation  to  make  in  the 
morning,  I  suppose  the  absence  of  it  will  mean  the  end 
of  our  intimacy." 

The  thought  was  a  sad  one,  and  he  endeavored  to  put 
it  from  him. 

He  sought  his  room  at  the  Holland  and  strove  to  turn 
his  mind  to  other  things,  but  it  was  after  midnight  be- 
fore he  could  rid  himself  of  the  recollection  of  the  affair 
sufficiently  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  impatient  for  the  promised 
interview.  He  arose  from  the  breakfast  table  without 
having  partaken  of  more  than  "enough  to  keep  a  bird 
alive,"  as  he  said  to  himself,  and  9  o'clock  found  him 
hastening  in  the  direction  of  the  house  in  the  Circle. 
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His  ring  was  quickly  answered  by  a  house-maid  whom 
he  recognized  as  an  old  fixture  of  the  establishment,  and 
who  evidently  knew  him,  for  she  called  him  by  name. 

**Mr.  Hampton  is  not  in,  Mr.  Dunbar,"  she  said  in 
reply  to  his  inquiry. 

Jack's  face  plainly  exhibited  his  disappointment. 

*'Then  I  will  wait,"  he  said  with  decision,  mentally 
resolving  that  he  would  not  leave  the  house  until  he  had 
seen  his  friend.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  in  view  of  his 
treatment  of  the  night  before,  this  might  be  a  subterfuge 
to  be  rid  of  him;  and  he  determined  not  to  be  so  easily 
put  off. 

''Certainly  you  may  come  in,"  replied  the  young 
woman,  ''but  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Hampton  is  in 
town;  or,  if  so,  you  will  be  more  likely  to  find  him  at  his 
office.     He  was  away  all  of  last  night  and " 

"Away  all  of  last  night!"  exclaimed  Jack.  **Why,  he 
was  here  in  the  early  evening!" 

*'Yes,  but  went  out  very  soon,"  replied  the  servant. 
"He  has  not  returned  yet.  Indeed,  for  more  than  a  week 
Mr,  Hampton  has  been  oftener  away  than  at  home." 

Jack  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  go  or  stay.  He  knew 
very  well  the  cause  of  Hampton's  absence  up  to  a  short 
time  previous,  but  his  behavior  since  the  night  of  the 
adventure  in  the  cab  was  simply  inexplicable. 

"What  time  did  Mr.  Hampton  leave  the  house  last 
night?"  he  asked. 

"Hardly  an  hour  after  he  came  in,  I  believe,"  was  the 
reply. 

"And  left  no  word  as  to  when  he  would  return?" 

The  answer  was  in  the  negative,  and  Jack  retreated 
down  the  steps  in  no  happj'  frame  of  mind. 

As  he  proceeded  aimlessly  in  the  direction  of  the  ave- 
nue, he  reviewed  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days  and  concluded  that  some- 
thing had  befallen  Hampton  of  a  nature  to  demand  action 
on  his  own  part.  What  that  something  was  he  was 
unable  to  say;  but,  since  it  had  been  sufficient  to  change 
his  friend's  life-long  attitude  toward  him,  he  felt  that  it 
must  be  of  serious  import. 

"It  is  high  tim©  to  take  advice,"  he  thought.    "I  hav^ 
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made  a  miserable  botch  of  the  whole  business  thus  far, 
simply  through  my  stupidity  in  going  it  alone.  Now  I 
shall  see  Donnelly,  and  we  will  begin  once  more  at  the 
beginning." 

This  determination  renewed  his  energy,  although  the 
prospect  before  him  was  far  from  pleasant.  The  chief  of 
police  had  reposed  every  confidence  in  him,  and  he  had 
repaid  this  favor  by  concealing  everything  pertaining  to 
Hampton's  movements  and  affairs  since  his  arrival  in  the 
city  in  charge  of  the  two  detectives.  The  confession 
was  one  not  to  be  made  willingly,  but  Jack  resolved  to 
make  it,  whatever  the  consequence  to  himself.  He  would 
throw  all  the  responsibility  on  his  mistaken  idea  of  how 
best  to  serve  Hampton  and  the  cause  of  justice  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  doing  so  would  cast  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  chief.  The  latter 's  regard  for  him  would, 
in  all  probability,  suffer  a  severe  shock  from  the  revela- 
tion, but  Jack  was  prepared  to  meet  the  sacrifice  like  a 
man. 

With  this  in  view  he  quickened  bis  steps  and  was  not 
long  in  reaching  headquarters.  The  chief  was  in  the 
little  oflSce,  and  received  him  with  a  cordiality  that 
brought  something  like  a  blush  to  Dunbar's  cheek. 

*'Iam  afraid  you  will  not  be  pleased  with  my  errand,** 
he  said.  *'It  is  to  make  a  confession,  I  have  held  it  back 
long  enough,  and  now  I  shall  speak  out,  regardless  of 
consequences." 

Chief  Donnelly  was  surprised. 

''Confession  is  good  for  the  soul,"  he  said.  "What's 
the  matter  now?" 

**Iu  the  first  place,"  Jack  replied,  *'letmetell  you  that 
Willard  Hampton  returned  to  his  rooms  last  night.'* 

**ls  that  all?"  interrupted  the  chief.  "I  was  aware  of 
that  long  ago.  Your  friend  went  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
early  evening.  He  remained  at  home  until  dark,  and 
then " 

"You  followed  him?*'  inquired  Jack  anxiously. 

"He  was  seen,  but  not  followed,"  replied  Donnelly. 
"That  is  where  I  made  a  mistake.  His  return  was  re- 
ported immediately  and  I  became  satisfied  that  everything 
was  all  right.     My  intr notions  were  that,  ia  case  he  left 
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the  house  again  at  any  reasonable  hour,  not  to  shadow 
him.  I  was  confident  that  ho  had  no  intention  of  giving 
us  the  slip  and  did  not  care  to  dog  him.  Your  sugges- 
tions of  yesterday  were  partly  responsible  for  that.  Well, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  my  man  watched  the  house 
all  night  and  Mr.  Hampton  did  not  appear.  That  was 
the  report  this  morning,  and  I  have  been  blaming  myself 
ever  since  for  not  having  taken  the  precaution  to  have 
him  never  a  moment  out  of  our  sight." 

Jack  was  rather  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  chief's 
information.  It  was  trifling  as  compared  with  his  own, 
however,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that  he  summoned 
courage  to  tell  all.  Beginning  with  Hampton's  recep- 
tion of  the  last  mysterious  note  from  *'the  Unknown"  on 
the  day  of  his  return  to  "Washington,  he  related  the  story 
of  the  cab  with  the  white  handkerchief,  the  luckless  ac- 
cident that  had  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  part 
of  the  programme,  Willard's  subsequent  return  and  unac- 
countable treatment  of  him,  and,  finally,  his  failure  to 
keep  the  appointment  of  the  morning. 

Donnelly's  expression  told  plainly  that  he  was  not  only 
disappointed,  but  offended  at  Dunbar's  course  in  all  this. 
Yet  he  was  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  told  him- 
self that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  anything  else  from  an 
amateur  like  this. 

"You  see  what  a  fatal  error  you  made  by  not  being 
frank  with  us,"  he  said.  **Had  you  given  us  the  tip  at 
the  right  moment,  we  would  have  followed  your  white 
handkerchief  to  perdition  and  back.  You  ought  to  have 
known  that  it  was  absurd  for  you  to  undertake  the  affair 
without  assistance — to  say  nothing  of  keeping  faith  with 
us." 

Poor  Jack  could  only  hang  his  head  and  offer  the 
feeble  apology  that  he  had  only  done  what  at  the  time 
seemed  best  to  him. 

**You  may  take  me  out  and  kick  me,  if  you  wish,"  he 
said.  ''I  do  not  know  what  course  you  pursue  in  such 
cases,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  sound  thrashing  would 
do  me  good." 

The  chief  smiled  at  his  humility. 

Just  then  Buxton  entered,  and  Donnelly  repeated  to 
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him  the  story  Jack  bad  related.  The  recital  put  the  de- 
tective in  a  Tery  bad  humor,  and  Dunbar  realized  that 
henceforth  he  would  look  in  vain  for  aid  in  the  Holland 
investigation,  or  any  other  matter,  from  his  late  asso- 
ciates in  the  adventure  of  the  old  Bates  house. 

*'AVhat  have  you  determined  upon?"  Buxton  inquired, 
as  the  chief  finished.     He  hardly  spoke  to  Jack  at  all. 

"In  the  first  place,  "we  must  learn  all  about  this  affair 
of  the  mysterious  carriage  drive  the  night  before  last," 
replied  Donnelly.  *'Then  "we  must  oblige  Mr.  Hampton 
to  tell  us  "where  and  how  he  spent  last  night.  Failing  to 
secure  information  on  either  of  these  points,  Willard 
Hampton  must  be  locked  up." 

The  threat  had  a  saddening  effect  upon  Jack,  but  he 
admitted  to  himself  that  affairs  had  now  reached  such  a 
crisis  that  heroic  measures  might  be  necessary  at  any 
moment. 

Buxton  expressed  his  approval  of  Donnelly's  proposi- 
tion, and  the  chief  continued" 

"You  will  have  a  warrant  made  out " 

"On  what  charge?"  interrupted  the  detective. 

Donnelly  hesitated. 

"We  might  arrest  him  on  suspicion,"  he  said  medita- 
tively. "No,  I  believe  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  direct 
accusation,  if  the  arrest  becomes  necessary.  Charge 
him  with  the  robbery  of  Sam  Holland's  grave." 

Jack,  more  startled  than  ever,  was  about  to  protest, 
but  restrained  himself,  considering  what  little  right  he 
had  to  interfere  now. 

Buxton  was    delighted. 

"That  means  business!"  he  exclaimed.  "Once  in  the 
sweat-box,  I  think  we  can  make  Mr.  Hampton  talk." 

"Not  so  fast,"  interposed  Donnelly.  "I  want  you  and 
Howard  to  take  this  affair  in  hand.  "You  will  locate 
our  man  and  tell  him  exactly  the  alternative  I  propose; 
but  you  will  not  serve  the  warrant  unless  he  refuses  to 
come  here  and  make  a  frank,  full  confession." 

With  this  understanding  the  detective  left  the  room  to 
carry  out  his  instructions, 

Jack  arose  as  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

"I  presume  I  am  of  no  further  use,"  he  said  regret- 
fully. 
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"Frankly,  Mr.  Dunbar,  I  ara  afraid  you  are  not,"  re- 
plied the  chief.  "You  know  you  have  no  person  to  blame 
except  yourself.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  always  be 
welcome  here.  We  have  had  some  interesting  sessions 
together,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  forget  them." 

Jack  acknowledged  the  mild  courtesy  and  took  his  bat 
to  depart. 

**At  any  rate,  I  shall  want  to  be  informed  when  the 
warrant  is  served,"  he  said  sorrowfully.  "Perhaps  Wil- 
lard  will  understand  then  the  need  of  one  true  friend." 

With  that  he  was  gone. 

But  Donnelly's  "man"  was  never  "located,"  in  the 
sense  the  chief  expected  he  would  be,  and  the  warrant 
was  never  served. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE   EVENTFUL   DAY. 

Like  one  dead  "Willard  Hampton  lay  for  some  moments 
on  the  couch  in  the  library  of  the  Signor's  cottage  after 
Franca  had  placed  him  there. 

The  Signor  bent  over  him  and  marked  the  beating  of 
his  heart.  Then,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  he  crossed 
the  room  to  where  the  overturned  chair  lay  on  the  floor, 
set  it  upon  its  legs,  straightened  the  rug  that  had  been 
disarranged  in  the  struggle,  turned  to  the  mirror  and 
adjusted  his  cravat,  which  was  sadly  askew.  In  such  a 
matter-of-fact  manner  did  he  go  about  these  trifles  that 
an  observer  would  have  said  he  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
composed by  the  exciting  encounter  through  which  he 
had  just  passed. 

Having  smoothed  his  rumpled  hair  and  otherwise  cor- 
rected his  toilet  to  his  evident  satisfaction,  he  returned  to 
the  couch,  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  it  and  felt  of 
Hampton's  pulse. 

At  that  moment  Willard  opened  his  eyes. 

The  Signor  said  nothing,  but  regarded  him  with  the 
professional  air  of  a  physician  watching  a  patient  who 
required  concentrated  attention. 

To  Hampton  much  of  what  had  occurred  was  a  blank. 
He  remembered  distinctly  his  return  to  the  cottage,  but 
could  recall  nothing  after  that  until  the  Signor  had  hor- 
rified him  with  the  mention  of  Elinore's  name.  He 
recollected  how  he  had  sprung  upon  him,  how  they  had 
struggled  together,  and  how,  finally,  he  had  been  caught 
about  the  waist  and  hurled  across  the  room  From  that 
moment  all  was  blank  again.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to 
recall  what  had  led  up  to  the  Signor's  exclamation  re- 
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garding  Elinore,  He  could  only  know  that  something 
fearful  had  impended  at  the  time;  that  Franca  had  made 
a  frightful  threat  against  the  young  girl,  and  that  there- 
upon he — Hampton — had  lost  all  control  of  himself  in 
the  one  thought  of  revenge. 

^  Strangely  enough,  however,  the  spirit  of  overwhelming 
resentment  no  longer  possessed  him  upon  awakening. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  at  ease  from  having  passed 
through  a  mysterious  and  wonderfully  painful  ordeal  with- 
out having  suffered  some  fearful  calamity  in  consequence. 
He  observed  the  Signer's  face,  and  it  seemed  kind  and 
gentle.  The  next  moment  a  feeling  of  remorse  came 
over  him  for  the  aggressive  part  he  had  played  in  the  re- 
cent combat,  and  he  actually  pressed  Franca's  hand  in 
token  of  submission  and  repentance. 

At  this  the  Signer  stood  up,  placed  one  hand  against 
the  casement  of  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and 
lifted  the  other,  as  if  beckoning  Hampton  to  follow  him. 

On  the  instant  AYillard,  moved  by  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  staggered  to  his  feet. 

The  Signer  turned  without  a  word  and  led  the  way  into 
the  hall,  his  companion  following  in  a  mood  strangelj' 
contrasting  with  that  in  which  he  had  so  lately  assaulted 
his  peculiar  host. 

Up  a  narrow  stairway  Franca  proceeded,  with  Hampton 
at  his  heels,  the  two  led  by  a  light  that  gleamed  across 
the  upper  hall  from  an  open  door  to  the  right.  This  they 
entered,  and  Hampton  found  himself  in  a  small  bedroom, 
daintily  furnished  with  a  suggestion  of  femininity  in 
the  various  details.  By  the  bed  was  a  bowl  of  water  and 
towels,  and  a  vial  that  might  have  contained  medicine. 
A  sweet  odor  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment, 
and  presently  Hampton  observed  an  Oriental  incense- 
stick  slowly  burning  upon  a  table  beside  the  lamp  in  one 
corner.  Instinctively  Willard  approached  the  bed  and 
lay  down. 

The  Signer  drew  a  chair  to  his  side,  and,  dipping  one 
of  the  towels  in  the  clear,  cold  water,  bathed  his  fore- 
head and  hands.  The  effect  was  very  soothing,  and 
Hampton  closed  his  eyes  with  a  sense  of  grateful  repose 
and  utter  disregard  of  all  the  troubles  and  perplexities 
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of  life.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  Franca  gently 
touched  his  eyelids,  and  he  opened  them  to  find  his  nurse 
standiDg  over  him  with  the  vial  in  one  hand  and  a  tea- 
spoon containing  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  from  it  in  the 
other 

Hampton  passively  took  the  dose  and  closed  his  eyes 
again. 

Without  replacing  the  medicine  on  the  table,  the 
Signor  continued  standing,  watching  him  intently. 
Finally,  he  set  the  vial  down  and  took  a  chair  at  some  dis- 
tance. In  all  this  time  he  had  not  spoken,  but  now  his 
lips  moved. 

**It  is  more  like  natural  sleep  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen,'"  he  said. 

Apparently  he  was  in  a  reverie,  for  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  gazing  at  the  floor.  Thus  he  remained  for 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  then  approached  the  bed  and  once 
more  bent  over  the  prostrate  man. 

"Willard  breathed  with  the  gentle  sighing  of  a  child  in 
slumber. 

Seemingly  satisfied  with  this  inspection,  the  Signor 
crossed  the  room  to  the  lamp  and  turned  it  low.  Then 
he  opened  the  door  into  the  hall  and  disappeared,  softly 
closing  it  behind  him.  leaving  Hampton  in  comparative 
darkness. 

Throughout  the  long  hours  of  the  night  the  latter 
slept  peacefully.  If  he  dreamed  at  all,  it  was  only  that 
once  in  a  while  the  door  opened  noiselessly,  the  Signor 
came  to  the  bed  and  leaned  over  him  with  his  pale  face 
almost  touching  his  own  Then  he  would  depart  as 
quietly  as  he  had  come,  and  Hampton  would  feel  himself 
once  more  alone,  in  solitude  sweeter  than  he  had  ever 
known  before. 

It  was  long  after  day-break  when  Franca  finally  ap- 
peared with  the  evident  purpose  of  awakening  the 
sleeper.  In  his  hand  was  a  tray  containing  coffee  and 
various  items  of  breakfast,  which  he  placed  upon  the 
table  after  removing  the  lamp.  Then  he  went  to  the  bed 
and  touched  Hampton  upon  the  shoulder. 

''"You  have  slept  like  a  lord,"  he  said  in  a  jovial  voice; 
and  Hampton  sat  upright. 
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In  Willard's  mind  was  a  strange,  confusing  mixture  of 
surprise  and  composure.  He  felt  that  his  surroundings 
were  new  to  him,  and  yet  accepted  them  with  a  calm 
assurance,  as  if  everything  that  happened  were  to  be 
quite  expected  and  not  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  experience. 

At  the  Signor's   suggestion  he  arose,  washed  himself,  i 
and  arranged  his  disordered  apparel. 

*'I  have  brought  breakfast,"  Franca  said,  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand  toward  the  table. 

**You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Willard,  *'but  why  am  I 
not  at  home?" 

**You  are  as  much  at  home  as  ever  in  your  life," 
answered  the  Signor.  * 'Everything  here  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. Come,  now" — coaxingly — **sit  here  and  reward 
me  with  a  good  appetite." 

He  placed  a  chair  before  the  table,  which  Willard  took 
unquestioningly.  The  food  was  tempting,  and  he  ate 
heartily.  As  he  disposed  of  the  last  morsel,  the  Signor 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  cigar  and  cigarette  and  offered 
them  to  him. 

Hampton  turned  his  head  away  with  a  feeling  of  nau- 
sea. For  some  reason  he  could  not  explain,  the  thought 
of  his  customary  after-breakfast  smoke  was  sickening  to 
him. 

The  Signor  laughed  quietly  and  threw  the  things  on 
the  table. 

''What  time  is  it?"  Willard  asked. 

"After  9  o'clock,"  replied  Franca;  and  then,  after  a 
pause — ''9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  most  eventful 
day." 

*'Why  eventful?'*  inquired  Hampton. 

"Have  you  forgotten?"  the  Signor  asked,  "or  did  I 
not  make  it  clear  to  you?  This  is  the  day  you  are  to 
bear  witness  that  the  secrets  of  existence  are  knowable. 
This  is  the  day  you  are  to  be  exalted  above  the  lot  of  all 
men  heretofore,  when  to  you  the  invisible  will  become 
visible,  and  the  mortal  immortal,'* 

Hampton  left  the  table  and  sat  near  the  Signor. 

"Go  on,"  he  said;  "I  am  listening.*' 

"There    is    nothing  more  to   say,"   replied  Franca. 
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"The  stupendous  realities  this  day  will  bring  forth  can- 
not be  described.  You  must  bide  your  time  in  patience 
and  await  what  the  night  will  bring." 

*'The  night!"  exclaimed  Hampton.  ''Then  to- 
night  " 

"You  shall  know  all,"  interrupted  the  Signor  in  a 
strange  voice. 

It  seemed  to  "Willard  that  the  very  air  was  laden  with 
solemnity.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  Elinore  and  his 
companion's  former  declaration  concerning  her.  But  the 
frenzy  of  the  night  before  was  wholly  lacking  now, 
although  he  felt  certain  that  Fate  was  hovering  over  his 
beloved  with  somber  wings. 

"You  are  thinking  of  Elinore,"  Franca  said,  breaking 
in  on  his  meditations.  "You  are  wondering,  perhaps, 
what  she  is  doing — what  thinking — at  this  moment.  Be 
assured  she  is  thinking  of  you — because — because  she 
loves  you." 

Something  like  a  delirium  of  happiness  came  over 
Hampton  at  these  words.  He  accepted  the  simple  state- 
ment with  the  faith  of  childhood,  contented  with  the 
sublime  consciousness  that  Elinore  loved  him.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  spoken  the  message  herself. 

"It  is  impossible  for  you  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  perfect  union  with  the  object  of  your  love  that  I  have 
in  store  for  you,"  the  Signor  resumed.  "It  is  so  far 
beyond  anything  in  mortal  experience  that  the  shadow  of 
the  Valley  of  Death  which  now  lies  between  you  and  the 
realization  of  this  bliss  can  have  no  terrors  for  you." 

"The  Valley  of  Death!"  Hampton  murmured  in  an 
awe-struck  voice.  The  thought  that  Elinore  was  to  die 
created  no  sorrow  in  his  breast.  "How,  think  j'ou,  will 
she  emerge  from  the  shadow?"  he  asked. 

"Like  a  creature  of  perpetual  beauty,"  the  Signor 
replied. 

''Having  form  and  visage  like  the  present?"  Willard 
interrupted  eagerly. 

*'Like,  but  more  beautiful,  I  imagine,"  answered 
Franca.  He  paused  a  moment  and  then  continued : 
""While  the  form,  if  any,  which  the  spirit  assumes  after 
death  is  not  an  essential  factor  of  the  hereafter,  it  is  an 
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interesting  one.  From  the  remotest  times  men  have 
associated  some  definite  form  with  the  thought  of  the 
soul's  future  state.  Primitive  peoples  invariably  con- 
sidered the  spirit  to  be  in  outline  like  the  body, 
although  shadowy  and  intangible  The  Zoroastrian 
Avesta  taught  that  some  mysterious  elementary  influence 
would  in  the  course  of  time  reconstruct  the  body,  no 
matter  what  changes  had  overtaken  its  ashes,  thus  giviiig 
Immortality  the  form  of  Man.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  almost  identical  with  this. 
Certainly  it  is  not  original  with  Christianity ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  a  commonly  accepted  theory 
among  almost  all  races  in  every  age.  From  these  facts  I 
am  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  we  know  by  intui- 
tion how  we  shall  appear  after  death." 

*'The  thoughtis  very  comforting, "  Hampton  observed 
meditatively. 

**Comforting,  but  a  mere  trifle!"  exclaimed  the  Signer. 
'*The  conditions  you  will  attain  through  spiritual  har- 
mony with  Elinore  will  be  such  that  her  love  and  sym- 
pathy— not  the  form  to  which  her  spirit  adapts  itself — • 
will  be  the  primary  causes  of  your  happiness.  The 
present  finite  conditions  being  removed  upon  her  part, 
she  will  be  enabled  to  act  infinitely  upon  you.  Thus 
you  will  never  know  the  meaning  of  separation  from  her. 
Life  to  you  will  be  a  season  of  constant  association  with 
her — an  association  so  harmonious  that  every  thought  of 
hers  will  be  known  to  you  and  every  thought  of  yours  to 
her;  and  all  the  time  you  will  enjoy  the  sweet  conscious- 
ness that  Death  itself  can  only  make  this  state  more  per- 
fect, since  she  awaits  the  change  in  j'ou  that  will  place 
both  upon  a  plane  of  infinite  equality.  Pain  yon  will 
suffer,  as  all  mortals  do  while  in  the  flesh,  but  never  pain 
at  thought  of  Elinore.  How  much  better  this  than  any 
dream  of  earthly  love!" 

The  Signer  ceased  speaking,  and  Hampton  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand. 

For  a  long  time  both  remained  silent. 

At  length  the  Signer  arose, 

*'Come,"  he  said,  **we  must  not  have  too  much  of 
meditation.    Food  for  thought  we  will  have  in  amplitude 
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before  morDing.  Meanwhile,  it  were  better  to  give  vari- 
ety to  the  day.     Are  you  fond  of  music?" 

Hampton  expressed  bis  delight  in  the  lyric  Muse. 

"I  have  a  den  downstairs  where  I  have  passed  many 
happ3'  hours,"  Franca  continued,  "I  would  like  to  show 
it  to  you."  He  led  the  way  into  the  hall.  Together 
they  descended  the  stairs  and  the  Signor  conducted  his 
companion  to  a  room  opposite  the  library.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  a  billiard  table  and  a  number  of  chairs,  and 
at  the  farther  end  was  a  pipe  organ,  much  larger  than  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  in  such  a  place.  Floor,  walls, 
and  ceiling  were  of  polished  hard  wood  and  the  windows 
of  stained  glass,  through  which  a  soft,  mellow  light 
streamed  into  the  apartment. 

''I  did  not  know  you  were  a  musician,"  Hampton  said, 
as  the  Signor  seated  himself  at  the  organ. 

**Listen,"  Franca  replied  briefly,  as  he  turned  a  valve 
that  afforded  motive  power  for  the  instrument,  and 
raised  his  hands  over  the  keys. 

AVillard  seated  himself  at  an  advantageous  distance  and 
was  silent  as  the  first  melodious  notes  thrilled  the  air. 
The  Signor  played  like  a  master,  but  with  an  interpreta- 
tion so  weird  that  its  sweetness  was  almost  appalling.  At 
first  the  theme  was  grave,  like  a  funeral  chant;  but  pres- 
ently the  music  broke  into  rippling  movements,  like  the 
purling  of  some  woodland  stream.  Then  came  the  tramp 
of  an  armed  host  and  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  calling 
above  the  tumult;  then,  the  twitter  of  birds,  followed  by 
the  murmur  of  waves  upon  the  seaside  and  the  rhapsody 
closed  with  a  glad  melody  such  as  might  have  been  heard 
*'wnen  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

As  the  last  strains  died  away  the  Signor  turned  and 
regarded  his  listener  curiously.  The  effect  upon  the  lat- 
ter must  have  been  pleasing  to  him,  for  he  turned  to  the 
instrument  again  and  began  another  theme. 

For  two  hours  Hampton  sat  spellbound  by  the  exquis- 
ite performance  Such  music  he  had  never  heard 
before.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Signor's  soul  were  pouring 
itself  out  in  ecstasy  as  he  varied  the  cadence  until  his 
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mood  had  undergone  every  change  known  to  the  emo- 
tions. 

At  length  he  paused. 

**We  will  conclude  with  a  simple  hj'mn,'*  he  said. 
*'It  is  Elinore's  favorite.  Have  you  ever  heard  her  sing 
it  with  John  and  the  others  at  Idlehurst?  You  know  the 
opening  lines, 

"  'How  gentle  God's  commands' — 

they  are  very  expressive." 

He  turned  again  to  the  organ  and  rendered  the  old 
hymn  in  a  spirit  of  such  masterful  interpretation  as  would 
have  brought  tears  from  the  most  indifferent  auditor. 

Hampton  was  profoundly  moved.  He  had  heard  the 
air  more  than  once  when  the  family  at  Idlehurst  had 
gathered  around  the  piano  in  the  drawing  room,  and  now 
it  seemed  that  he  was  once  more  listening  to  Elinore's 
voice,  to  which  the  Signer's  accompaniment  gave  a  more 
entrancing  effect  than  ever. 

As  he  concluded  Franca  turned  from  the  organ  and 
came  behind  Willard's  chair. 

**How  much  pathos  there  is  in  music!"  he  said.  "It 
is  the  pathos  of  our  own  lives — the  sadness  of  our  inad- 
equate environment — appealing  to  us.  Come" — suddenly 
changing  his  voice  to  one  of  buoyancy — **a  fig  for  your 
thoughts!"  and  he  snapped  his  fingers  gayly. 

Hampton  rose  immediately,  and  the  Signer  accompan- 
ied him  to  the  room  upstairs,  where,  unattended  by  any 
servant,  he  served  lunch  for  both.  After  that  he  left 
Hampton  to  his  own  reflections,  and  did  not  appear  for 
half  an  hour. 

When  he  returned,  to  Willard's  surprise,  he  was 
dressed  in  a  riding  costume,  with  whip  and  spurs. 

**Why,  what  does  that  mean?"  inquired  his  guest  in 
amazement. 

*'It  means  that  I  must  leave  you  for  a  while,"  the 
Signer  replied.  "Where  do  j'ou  suppose  I  am  going? 
No — I  will  not  ask  you  to  guess.  I  am  going  out  to 
Idlehurst!" 

Hampton  was  dumfounded. 

"And  leave  me  here?"  he  asked  helplessly. 
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'*Yes,'*  replied  Franca.  ''Remember,  you  "will  go 
with  me  to-night.  I  will  return  in  hardly  more  than  an 
hour.  Meanwhile,  you  must  rest  in  preparation  of  what 
is  to  come.'*       His  manner  was  somewhat  authoritative. 

Accepting  the  command  without  comment,  Willard  lay 
down  on  the  bed,  and  the  Signer  withdrew,  cracking  his 
•whip  about  his  heels. 
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CHAPTER   LII.  I 

A   VOICE    IN    THE    NIGHT. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Signor  Franca  re- 
turned to  the  cottage,  but  he  did  not  go  immediately  to 
the  room  in  which  Hampton  had  remained  during  his 
absence. 

Willard  heard  his  footsteps  in  the  lower  hall  and 
awaited  his  coming  impatiently.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  felt  the  man's  presence  in  the  house 
before  a  sound  broke  the  stillness,  but  he  paused  not  to 
reflect  upon  this  when  the  step  confirmed  his  presenti- 
ment. 

The  Signor,  however,  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  hall  and 
entered  the  room  communicating  with  the  library  by  the 
big  folding  doors,  which  were  still  closed,  as  they  had 
always  been  since  Hampton  had  first  come  to  the  house. 
"Whether  any  other  person  was  in  this  room  Willard  was 
unable  to  determine,  for  he  heard  nothing  to  lead  him  to 
believe  that  Franca  was  not  alone. 

During  the  Signor's  absence  Hampton  wondered  at 
the  strange  complacency  with  which  he  had  suffered  him 
to  depart.  When  told  that  Franca  contemplated  a  visit 
to  Idlehurst  his  first  impulse  had  been  an  ungovernable 
purpose  to  accompany  him;  yet,  upon  the  command  to 
remain,  he  had  become  at  once  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement,  and  gave  up  the  hope  of  again  seeing 
Elinore  without  a  pang.  This,  however,  was  but  one 
instance  of  his  docility.  It  had  been  the  same  with 
every  proposition  the  Signor  had  made  to  him.  Since 
the  encounter  of  the  night  before  in  the  library,  he  had 
but  one  thought,  and  that  was  acquiescence  in  all  Franca 
did  or  said.  However,  he  had  no  desire  to  account  to 
himself  for  this  strange  condition.     It  existed  and  con- 
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tributed  to  his  happiness;  that  was  all  he  could  desire — 
more,  he  felt  in  sincere  gratitude,  than  he  deserved. 

While  the  Signor  lingered  below,  Hampton  arose  from 
the  bed,  on  which  he  had  lain  for  the  past  two  hours  in 
a  state  half-drowsy,  half-nervous,  and  paced  the  floor. 
Presently  he  heard  his  host  ascending  the  stair,  the 
door  opened  and  once  more  the  two  men  stood  face  to 
face. 

The  Signor  had  changed  his  riding  suit  for  the  con- 
ventional dress  proper  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  was 
evidently  in  a  gay  mood,  although  his  face  was  pale. 

**Have  you  missed  me?"  he  asked,  coming  forward 
and  seating  himself,  while  "Willard  leaned  against  the 
mantel. 

"No,"  replied  Hampton,  *'I  have  been  thinking." 

*'The  companionship  of  one's  thoughts  ought  to  be  the 
most  inspiring  in  the  world,"  the  Signor  observed.  *'To 
me  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  solitude.  But 
just  now  you  ought  to  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  have  news 
for  you." 

**News!"  exclaimed  Hampton.      "Of  what  nature?" 

"I  have  been  to  Idlehurst,"  Franca  continued.  "I 
have  seen  them  all — including  Elinore.  As  I  told  you 
this  morning,  she  thinks  of  you  every  moment." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"She  confessed  it — nay,  told  me  that  this  night  she 
would  be  your  bride!" 

Hampton  staggered  to  the  bedside  and  sat  down. 

"More  than  that,  John  "Wilson  and  his  mother  know 
your  secret,"  Franca  continued.  "Do  you  know  that 
John  is  immensely  relieved  because  it  turns  out  that 
Elinore  loves  you?  The  fool  had  been  fearful  lest  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  me!     What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

The  Signor  laughed  quietly,  evidently  much  amused. 

Hampton  muttered  something  inaudible,  but  presently 
gained  strength  enough  to  speak  aloud. 

"To-night,  you  say!"  he  murmured. 

"Have  I  not  promised  it  all  along?"  inquired  Franca. 
"Surely,  you  have  faith  in  me!" 

"I  had  faith — I  yet  have  faith,"  Hampton  said  almost 
in  a  whisper.     "How  soon  will  it  be?" 
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"When  the  hour  is  ripe — before  midnight,"  replied 
the  Signer  in  the  -voice  peculiar  to  him  when  intensely 
moved.  '^Listen.  We  will  drive  within  a  mile  of  Idle- 
hurst  and  then  proceed  on  foot.  When  we  come  to  the 
fence  on  this  side  of  the  grounds,  we  will  enter  and  make 
a  circuit  by  way  of  the  spring  toward  the  house.  Our 
destination  will  be  the  clump  of  trees  only  a  few  rods 
from  the  bedroom  windows  of  j'our  beloved,  near  where 
the  path  enters  on  the  'Long  Walk.  *  We  will  wait  there 
until  she  comes." 

*'Until  she  comes,'*  repeated  Hampton. 

For  a  long  time  neither  spoke. 

Evening  was  now  at  hand,  and  Franca  seemed  averse 
to  further  conversation  upon  the  all-absorbing  topic. 
Upon  other  subjects  he  touched  occasionally,  speaking  of 
music,  recalling  various  incidents  of  the  past  connected 
with  friends  common  to  both,  and  dwelling  upon  affairs 
of  interest  in  the  political,  literary,  and  scientific  world. 

Hampton  listened  to  all  this  almost  without  hearing. 
He  was  dazed  by  the  promises  of  the  night,  and  the 
Signer's  observations  seemed  to  him  only  an  insigniJicant 
prelude  to  the  real  drama  about  to  come. 

And  so  the  hours  wore  away  until  past  9  o'clock. 

Then  the  Signer  left  the  room  a  moment  and  returned 
with  their  hats. 

"It  is  warm,"  he  said.  *'The  lightest  overcoat  would 
be  a  burden.     Are  you  ready?" 

*'I  am  ready,"  Hampton  replied,  and  together  they 
descended  to  the  street. 

A  few  faint  lights  were  flickering  in  the  vicinity,  and 
there  was  no  person  in  sight.  Nevertheless,  the  Signer 
paused  at  the  gate  and  cautiously  looked  up  and  down 
the  highway. 

**I  have  planned  to  walk  for  two  or  three  blocks  before 
we  take  the  carriage,"  he  said. 

The  two  turned  into  a  by-street  and  proceeded  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  city  and  opposite  to  that  one 
would  have  taken  in  order  to  go  directly  to  Idlehurst. 

Presently  the  Signer  stopped  short  and  turned 
around.  Hampton  followed  his  example  and  observed  a 
man  slowly  approaching  them  about  two  hundred  yards 
distant. 
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*'I  may  be  mistaken,"  the  Signer  said,  "but  it  is  best 
to  be  safe.     We  will  turn  back. '* 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  they  retraced  their  steps 
I  and  passed  the  stranger.  Suddenly  the  Signor  sprang 
upon  the  man,  caught  him  around  the  neck,  stifling  a 
smothered  cry,  and  bore  him  to  the  earth.  Then  like  a 
flash  he  struck  him  a  powerful  blow  in  the  face,  and  the 
fellow  lay  motionless. 

It  was  all  done  in  an  instant. 

"For  God's  sake,  what  are  you  doing?"  Hampton 
cried ;  but  Franca  had  accomplished  bis  purpose  before 
the  words  were  spoken. 

"I  will  not  be  followed — that  is  all;"  replied  the 
Signor. 

Again  he  looked  about  him,  but  the  street  was  de- 
serted. Quickening  their  footsteps  almost  to  a  run,  the 
two  men,  with  the  Signor  slightly  in  the  lead,  turned  in 
their  original  direction.  Darting  around  the  next  cor- 
ner, they  came  suddenly  upon  a  cab  standing  by  the 
sidewalk,  the  driver  on  the  box,  reins  in  hand. 

Franca  sprang  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  almost  thrust 
Hampton  in.  Then  he  followed,  the  driver  struck  the 
horse  a  smart  blow  and  they  were  off.  The  Signor  pulled 
down  the  curtains  and  all  was  darkness  within. 

The  carriage  turned  toward  the  central  part  of  the  city 
and  at  length  reached  the  avenue.  Here  it  took  the  ac- 
customed route  to  Idlehurst,  and,  some  time  after  leaving 
the  outskirts,  came  to  a  stop. 

An  hour  had  been  thus  consumed,  and  not  a  word  had 
been  spoken. 
1  The  Signor  opened  the  door  and  both  occupants 
'  alighted.  The  driver  waited  for  no  instructions,  but  im- 
mediately turned  his  horse  toward  the  city,  leaving  the 
two  men  standing  in  the  road.  Both  watched  the  car- 
riage until  it  disappeared. 

Then  Franca  turned  to  his  companion. 

"These  are  the  outskirts  of  the  grounds,"  be  said. 
"We  must  climb  over." 

As  he  spoke  he  approached  the  side  of  the  road,  took  a 
few  running  steps  and,  to  Hampton's  surprise,  bounded 
over  the  fence  without  touching  it. 
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"Willard  followed  in  more  clumsy  fasbion,  but  at  length 
both  stood  under  the  trees  on  the  other  side.  Not  a  soul 
had  observed  them. 

The  night  was  starlit — neither  dark  nor  brilliant. 
Objects  about  them  could  be  fairly  well  distinguished, 
however,  and  they  proceeded  without  faltering,  when 
Franca  led  the  way.  For  some  time  he  kept  to  the  left 
along  the  line  of  the  fence  nearest  to  the  city,  but  after  a 
while  turned  to  the  right' — evidently  familiar  with  every 
step — and  presently  the  two  came  in  full  view  of  the 
spring. 

Hampton  had  never  approached  it  from  this  direction; 
and,  coming  upon  it  thus  suddenly,  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  recollections  of  the  spot  that  crowded  fast  upon  him. 
There  Elinore  had  stood  on  the  day  he  had  spoken  his 
love.  Beside  the  cool  basin  lay  the  cup  he  had  offered 
her.  The  scene  came  back  to  him  like  a  dream,  and  he 
thought  he  heard  her  saying,  in  a  broken  voice,  **you 
will  go — and  take  your  answer  when  you  come  again." 
Alas!  he  had  come  back;  but  in  what  manner? 

The  Signor  seemed  to  divine  his  thought,  for  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  Hampton's  arm. 

**She  loves  you,'*  he  said  gently;  and  Willard  felt  his 
spirit  soothed  with  a  strange  contentment. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  forward,  placing  one  hand  trem- 
blingly to  his  cheek,  his  form  quivering  and  his  eyes 
bent  upon  some  object  among  the  trees. 

"Look,  look!"  he  whispered. 

He  caught  the  Signor  by  the  hand  as  Franca  turned 
where  he  pointed. 

For  an  instant  in  the  shadows  of  the  grove  flitted  the 
form  of  a  young  girl  clad  all  in  white,  like  an  apparition. 
Then  it  disappeared. 

**What  was  that?"  whispered  Hampton  breathlessly. 

''Perhaps  it  was  the  Genius  of  the  Spring, "  replied  the 
Signor,  **or  perhaps — perhaps  it  was  Elinore!" 

Hampton  looked  at  his  companion,  utterly  unable  to 
speak. 

But  the  Signor  only  turned  away,  and  Willard  followed 
whither  he  led.  The  path  from  the  house  to  the  spring 
vras  before  them,  but  Franca  avoided  it,  taking  a  circui- 
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tous  route  forward  and  after  a  while  turning  to  the  right 
— at  last  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  On  they  went, 
the  Signer  always  in  advance,  picking  his  way  carefully 
amid  the  underbrush  and  stepping  over,  whenever  he 
could,  everything  likely  to  crackle  beneath  his  feet. 
Hampton  observed  his  caution  and  endeavored  to  follow 
his  example. 

They  proceeded  thus  with  little  noise,  until  at  length 
the  Signer  paused  beneath  the  branches  of  seven  or  eight 
great  elms  that  formed  a  kind  of  bower,  beneath  which 
the  grass  was  free  from  the  wild  growth  through  which 
they  had  come.  In  front  of  them,  however,  were  bushes 
growing,  over  the  tops  of  which  they  could  have  seen  the 
house,  had  it  been  daylight.  As  it  was,  only  a  shadowy 
outline  was  visible,  but  a  dim  light  shone  from  one  win- 
dow, and  toward  it  both  men  gazed  instinctively.  It  was 
Elinore's  room. 

"This  is  the  spot,"  the  Signor  said. 

Weak  from  an  indefinable  dread,  Hampton  leaned 
against  a  tree. 

Franca,  however,  stood  erect  in  the  center  of  the  glade, 
his  attitude  alert,  as  if  listening;  but  no  sound  greeted 
his  ears  save  the  gentle  movement  of  the  leaves  and  the 
sound  of  his  own  breathing.  He  was  very  pale,  and  oc- 
casionally passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  while  he 
looked  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another. 

Willard  watched  him,  but  without  the  intense  interest 
he  had  felt  up  to  this  time.  There  was  a  numbness  upon 
his  faculties  and  he  beheld  the  man  before  him  as  if 
1  through  a  veil,  until  suddenly  the  Signer's  quickened 
breath  and  flashing  eye  told  him  that  something  momen- 
tous was  about  to  happen. 

Instantly  there  was  a  sound  as  of  boughs  parting  to 
make  way  for  the  approach  of  a  human  being.  It  fell 
upon  Hampton's  left,  directly  in  front  of  the  Signor; 
and,  turning,  Willard  recognized  Elinore  coming  toward 
them. 

The  girl  was  dressed  all  in  white,  and  a  veil  thrown 
over  her  head  and  shoulders  partly  concealed  her 
features.  Her  head  was  bent  over,  her  gaze  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  and  she  walked  with  a  slow  and  measured 
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tread,  holding  one  arm  before  her,  as  if  feeling  the  way. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  Signor  she  paused,  the  out- 
stretched arm  fell  to  her  side  and  she  stood  motionless, 
without  looking  up. 

Hampton  glanced  from  the  young  girl  to  Franca  and 
then  to  the  young  girl  again.  He  would  have  cried  out 
and  rushed  to  her  side,  but  was  held  back  by  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  the  mystery  that  pervaded  this  inex- 
plicible  drama.  It  seemed  that  the  awful  stillness  would 
smother  him,  and  he  breathed  a  sigh  when  at  last  the 
Signer  spoke. 

**The  hour  has  come,'*  he  said  in  a  solemn  voice. 

Elinore  said  nothing,  but  bowed  her  head  upon  her 
breast. 

* 'Is  not  the  hand  of  Death  upon  you?"  Franca  asked 
after  a  pause. 

**I  am  dying,**  replied  the  girl  in  a  whisper;  and 
then,  with  a  wild  cry,  *'  *0  Death,  where  is  thy  victory?'  '* 

She  turned  half  around,  swayed  for  a  moment  like  a 
leaf  in  the  blast,  and  fell  headlong  to  the  earth. 

*'God!"  cried  the  Signer,  *'it  is  done!" 

"With  a  leap  he  was  kneeling  at  her  side,  his  fingers 
tearing  the  lace  that  covered  her  shoulders.  Then  he 
raised  his  right  arm  and  in  his  hand  there  gleamed  the 
silver  sheen  of  the  Holland  dagger.  An  instant  only  it 
was  poised  on  high,  and  then  descended  like  a  flash, 
piercing  the  soft  flesh  of  the  maiden's  breast,  while  a 
crimson  torrent  gushed  from  the  wound  as  the  assassin 
withdrew  the  blade, 

Hampton  crouched  upon  the  ground  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  as  the  Signer  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man  to  his  feet. 

On  the  instant  through  the  wood  came  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice,  high  and  sweet,  filling  the  soft  night  air 
with  melody. 

Like  a  statue  Franca  stood  transfixed. 

Hampton  raised  himself  and  fell  forward,  clutching  the 
Signer's  knees. 

The  voice  was  pitched  in  song,  and  the  words  were 
those  of  an  old  hymn, 

"  *  How  gentle  God's  commands,*  '* 
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it  sang, 

"  '  How  kind  his  precepts  are! 

Come,  cast  your  burden  on  the  Lord 
•  And  trust  His  constant  care  ! ' " 

Willard  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  Signer's  face. 

"For  the  love  of  God,"  he  gasped,  *'it  is  Elinore*s 
voice!"  ^ 

The  Signor's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  stars.  His 
right  hand  was  upraised,  and  in  its  grasp  he  still  held 
the  dagger,  from  which  the  blood  trickled  upon  the  grass. 
His  lips  moved  and  he  spoke  as  if  in  prayer. 

''Eternal  God!"  he  cried  in  tones  that  thrilled  to  the 
soul  the  helpless  man  at  his  feet — "Eternal  God,  I  thank 
thee!  Thou  hast  made  thy  servant  master!  Thou 
hast " 

Again  the  voice 

"  '  How  gentle  God's  commands, 
How  kind  his  precepts  are  ! '  " 

The  Signor  paused,  his  eyes  followed  to  the  faint  glow 
of  the  light  in  Elinore's  window. 

*'See!"  he  whispered. 

Hampton  looked  and  for  an  instant  beheld  a  form  in 
white,  like  to  his  beloved's,  the  face  turned  with  uplifted 
eyes  to  heaven.  As  he  stared,  the  apparition  vanished, 
the  song  ceased  and  all  was  still  again. 

With  a  moan  of  fear  and  anguish,  Willard  fell  to  the 
earth,  cold  and  senseless  as  the  dead  girl  beside  him. 

The  Signor  looked  down  upon  him  with  an  expression 
of  unspeakable  contempt. 

**Dog!"  he  exclaimed,  kicking  the  almost  lifeless  form. 
"Do  you  falter  now,  when  her  soul  cries  out  to  you?  'O 
ye  of  little  faith!'  "  y 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  raised  his  hand  to 
the  sky  again. 

"Heed  not,  sweet  spirit!"  he  cried.  "I  hear!  I 
come!" 

He  threw  the  dagger  upon  the  ground  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  sky  and  the  bloody  scene  was 
hidden  even  from  the  stars. 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 

DOES    DEATH    END    ALL? 

The  Wilson  household  had  not  been  aroused  by  the 
tragedy  in  the  grove.  The  wind  ^Yas  from  the  house; 
otherwise  the  Signor's  voice  might  have  been  overheard, 
although  at  no  time  were  his  tones  loud  enough  to  give 
an  alarm  in  an  atmosphere  less  silent  or  a  spot  less 
secluded.  The  inmates  of  the  house  slept  peacefully,  un- 
conscious of  the  frightful  scene  enacted  almost  beneath 
their  windows. 

And  so  the  long  hours  of  the  night  wore  away,  and 
no  eye  save  the  Invisible's  gazed  upon  the  murdered  girl 
beneath  the  trees,  the  almost  lifeless  body  of  Willard 
Hampton  near  at  hand  and  the  bloody  knife  between 
them. 

Dawn  broke  in  the  east  and  still  Hampton  lay  motion- 
less. The  birds  had  hardly  begun  their  morning  song, 
however,  when,  with  slow  returning  consciousness,  one 
arm  was  raised  above  his  head  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

Instantly  the  frightful  recollection  of  what  had  oc- 
curred burst  upon  him  and  he  felt  that  he  would  die — if, 
indeed,  he  were  not  dead  already.  But  the  horror  of  the 
situation  gave  him  strength  and  he  staggered  to  his  feet. 
As  he  did  so,  his  foot  touched  the  dagger  and  he  recoiled 
as  if  from  a  snake. 

Almost  near  enough  for  him  to  have  touched  her  as  he 
had  lain  prostrate,  was  the  body  of  Elinore.  The  thin 
lace  veil  had  fallen  across  her  face,  but  the  sightless  eyes 
and  pallid  features  were  not  wholly  concealed.  From  the 
wound  in  her  breast  the  blood  had  drenched  her  gar- 
ments, but  the  earth  had  greedily  drunk  the  precious 
flow. 
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With  a  moan  Hampton  fell  upon  bia  knees  beside  the 
dead  girl  and  covered  bis  face  with  bis  bands.  Tben  be 
tbougbt  of  tbe  dagger  and  an  impulse  seized  bim  to  turn 
it  upon  bimself.  His  life  was  ruined;  be  would  die  be- 
side bis  beloved. 

He  arose  to  pluck  tbe  weapon  from  tbe  ground,  and  for 
tbe  first  time  missed  tbe  Signor.  AYbat  bad  become  of 
bim? 

''Hebasfled!  tbe  fiend,  tbe  coward!"  Willard  mut- 
tered in  impassioned  anguisb. 

Tben  like  a  flasb  came  tbe  tbougbt  of  revenge — ah! 
how  intense,  bow  sweet! 

**Her  blood  be  on  tby  head,  Signor!"  be  whispered. 
*'Tou  shall  account  for  it  to  me  and  tben  to  God!" 

Turning  around  be  gazed  once  more  upon  tbe  dead, 
and  tben  with  a  bound  was  off  among  tbe  trees. 

But  one  tbougbt  thrilled  bim;  but  one  impulse  urged 
bim  on.  Revenge — it  is  tbe  demon  that  makes  madmen 
of  us  all. 

He  took  tbe  course,  as  near  as  be  could  judge,  which 
he  and  Franca  had  pursued  in  reaching  tbe  spot  tbe 
night  before.  On  he  rushed,  brandishing  his  arms  and 
muttering  curses  on  bis  foe.  Presently  he  neared  the 
spring,  and  at  the  thought  of  tbe  old  trysting  place  raised 
his  eyes. 

With  a  low  cry  he  sank  upon  bis  knees,  his  eyes  riv- 
eted upon  an  object  just  disappearing  before  bis  gaze. 

It  was  a  vision  of  Elinore,  clad  in  a  white  morning 
gown,  the  soft  brown  curls  about  her  temples  stirred 
by  tbe  breeze,  as  with  noiseless  steps  tbe  apparition  moved 
awa3%  Her  head  was  thrown  slightly  back  and  upon  her 
shoulder  perched  a  dove,  nestling  its  feathers  in  her  neck 
and  cooing  softly,  as  the  girl,  with  parted  lips,  turned  as 
if  to  kiss  it. 

In  an  instant  the  figure  vanished. 

Hampton  tbougbt  the  ground  would  open  before  him, 
as  he  stared  at  the  spot  where  the  angelic  vision  bad  ap- 
peared to  him.  Then  the  memory  of  the  voice  in  tbe 
nigbt  overwhelmed  bim  with  awe  and  he  recalled  the 
strange  promises  of  the  Signor. 

*'It  is  her  spirit!"  he  thought — ''her  voice  and  her 
spirit!" 
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He  would  have  followed,  but  was  powerless  to  rise 
until  too  late. 

At  length,  however,  desperation  gave  him  strength 
and  he  plunged  on.  He  would  find  the  Signor — he  would 
know  the  mystery,  or  Franca  would  die  with  it  upon  his 
lips! 

As  he  proceeded  he  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  renewed 
powers  in  strange  contrast  to  his  helpless  condition  of 
the  past  few  days.  He  could  think,  he  could  reason,  he 
was  master  of  himself!  Whence  came  the  change  he  knew 
not,  nor  paused  to  ask  the  question.  He  only  knew  that 
restoration  had  come  to  his  overwrought  faculties  and 
that  mentally  he  was  himself  again.  Physically,  how- 
ever, his  condition  was  one  almost  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion. He  could  not  have  dragged  one  limb  after  another 
had  not  memory  and  purpose  quickened  his  energies. 
He  had  eaten  nothing:  since  noon  of  the  day  before,  and 
between  that  and  the  present  what  strange  and  awful 
things  had  intervened. 

In  a  few  moments  he  reached  the  fence  comer  and 
climbed  over  into  the  road.  Possessed  with  the  one 
burning  desire  to  find  the  Signor — to  look  once  more  in 
his  face,  to  fall  into  his  arms  or  curse  him  with  the  curse 
of  Death — he  was  yet  mindful  that  he  might  be  pursued 
or  stopped,  if  he  should  encounter  one  of  Chief  Don- 
nelly's men.  With  this  in  mind  he  crossed  the  road  and 
took  to  the  fields.  The  caution  rather  surprised  him,  for 
he  had  known  no  caution  of  late.  It  was  another  proof 
that  he  had  recovered  the  power  to  think  and  do. 

After  half  an  hour  of  travel  as  rapid  as  his  strength 
would  permit,  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  same  moment  came  upon  an  unfrequented 
country  road,  leading  at  right  angles  from  the  main  thor- 
oughfare to  the  Capitol. 

*'It  will  take  me  at  least  in  the  direction  of  that  part 
of  town  in  which  the  Signor 's  cottage  stands,"  he 
thought;  and,  turning  to  the  left,  hastened  on. 

After  two  miles  along  this  route  he  concluded  that  a 
cut  to  the  right  across  the  fields  would  bring  him  out  in 
the  region  of  his  destination,  for  the  road  promised  no 
turn  toward  the  city.     Accordingly  he  followed  the  idea 
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and  presentb'  came  upon  a  paved  street.  Pursuing  this, 
be  was  soon  aware  that  he  had  made  no  mistake.  The 
vicinity  was  unquestionably  that  of  the  Signor's  cottage; 
and,  after  one  or  two  fruitless  efforts  to  find  the  right 
location,  he  finally  came  upon  the  proper  thoroughfare 
and  presently  stood  before  Franca's  door. 

It  was  open,  and  he  entered  boldb^  remarking  with 
surprise  that,  although  the  hour  was  near  noon,  the 
lamps  were  still  burning  in  the  library. 

He  stepped  upon  the  threshold,  but  paused,  grasping 
the  door  for  support,  at  the  sight  which  met  his  eyes. 

The  room  was  in  disorder;  chairs  were  pushed  from 
their  accustomed  places,  one  of  the  heavy  draperies  across 
the  folding  doors,  now  open,  was  torn  from  its  fastenings 
and  the  floor  was  strewn  with  bits  of  paper. 

In  the  center,  directly  beneath  the  chandelier,  sat  the 
Signor  in  the  great  leather  chair,  one  hand  resting  upon 
the  table.  His  shoulders  were  upright,  but  his  head 
hung  to  one  side,  the  tongue  protruded  from  his  mouth, 
and  his  glassy  eyes  stared  steadfastly  toward  the  door 
where  Hampton  stood. 

With  a  cry  Willard  sprang  to  his  side  and  knelt  down, 
gazing  up  at  the  pallid  face  before  him. 

The  last  stroke  had  fallen.     Signor  Franca  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


REVELATIONS. 


The  silence  of  death  in  the  fateful  room  was  roken 
only  by  Willard's  labored  breathing,  as  he  knelt  in  the 
presence  of  the  Great  Destroyer. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  world  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  walls,  the  furnishings,  and  the  figure  of  the  dead 
man  swam  before  his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  he  thought 
that  his  own  life  was  fast  ebbing  away. 

''Elinore!  Signor!"  he  cried,  as  he  staggered  to  his 
feet,  his  hands  pressed  to  his  burning  temples.  One 
faltering  step  backward,  and  he  sank  into  a  chair. 

At  length,  however,  the  vigor  of  his  strong  manhood, 
without  which  he  had  long  since  perished,  asserted  it- 
self, and  he  stood  up,  wondering,  although  half  stupefied, 
what  he  should  do  next. 

As  he  arose  his  gaze  sought  the  table  where  Franca's 
hand  had  fallen.  The  shock  he  sustained  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described,  for  beside  the  cold  white  fingers 
lay  a  photograph  of  Elinore. 

Instinctively  he  picked  it  up,  devouring  every  outline 
of  the  beloved  features,  but  suddenly  dropped  it  again 
with  an  exclamation  and  bent  over  it,  studying  the  letters 
printed  upon  the  lower  margin. 

The  words  formed  the  name  and  address  of  a  Paris 
photographer. 

''Strange!"  he  muttered.  *'I  never  knew  she  had  been 
abroad!" 

The  mystery  was  beyond  his  comprehension. 

He  had  not  long  to  ponder  over  it,  however,  for  imme- 
diately he  noticed  beside  the  picture  a  large  envelope, 
bearing  his  own  name  in  a  hand  so  painfully  familiar 
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that  for  a  moment  his  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  thoughts 

that  crowded  upon  him. 

•  The  address  was  iu  the  handwriting  of  ''the  Un- 
j known,"  while  just  below,  in  large  characters,  evidently 
jmade  to  draw   the   attention   with   certainty,  appeared 

these  words: 

"Depart  not  from  this  room  before  reading  this!  And 
you,  dear,  dear  "Victor,  also  read!" 

With  a  trembling  band,  hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
Hami)ton  drew  forth  the  iuclosure  and  beheld  not  one, 
but  two,  epistles — the  first  from  *'the  Unknown;"  the 
second  in  the  Signor's  bold  and  legible  writing. 

Almost  oblivious  to  his  surroundings  and  the  lifeless 
form  in  the  chair  beside  him,  Willard  seated  himself  and 
opened  the  first  manuscript.  As  he  read  the  opening 
lines  he  paused  to  read  them  a  second  time  and  then 
went  on  to  the  end,  although  his  hand  trembled  so  that 
he  could  hardly  hold  the  sheet,  his  feverish  lips  parted 
and  his  eyes  burned  like  coals  of  fire. 

Indeed,  no  wonder,  for  this  was  what  he  read: 

''I,  Dolores,  beloved  of  Victor  Sandoval  Franca,  write 
this  to  you,  "\Yillard  Hampton,  that  you  may  know  how 
in  dying  I  spare  the  life  of  one  dear  to  you,  and,  perhaps, 
your  own.  Ask  not  who  I  am  nor  whence  I  come,  for 
none  in  this  land  of  yours  will  ever  know.  'V\'hen  I  am 
gone,  say  only  that  Victor  loved  me,  and  let  my  last  rest- 
ing place  be  wheresoever  God  shall  will. 

"How  long  I  have  lived  Jonly  for  Victor's  smiles  con- 
cerns you  little;  nor  whither  we  have  wandered  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  nor  what  were  our  relations  one  to 
another.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  marriage  between  hearts 
like  ours  was  a  thought  that  never  occurred  to  us,  for  we 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and  passion,  bound 
by  ties  so  sacred  that  no  human  rite  could  sanctify  them. 
Two  years  we  have  dwelt  in  this  cottage,  and  in  all  that 
time  I  have  hardly  seen  a  face  but  Victor's.  Long  were 
the  hours  when  I  waited  and  he  came  not,  but  the  sound 
of  his  footstep   was  ever  music  to  my  ears,  and  in  the 
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happiness  of  meeting  we  forgot  the  pain  of  separation. 
How  deeply  I  loved  him — how  still  I  love  him — I  cannot 
describe  nor  j'ou  imagine.  We  were  born  for  one  an- 
other— that  is  all. 

**Yet  you  must  know  that  I  have  been  his  pupil,  as 
well  as  his  companion.  He  has  taught  me  many  won- 
ders, for  the  treasures  of  his  mind  were  inexhaustible. 
Whither  he  led  I  followed — until,  alas!  until  the  end 
came. 

*'For  my  Victor  is  mad — mad!  do  you  understand? 
Oh,  God!  forgive  the  words  he  must  read!  Forgive  the 
loving  hand  that  drives  this  wound  into  his  heart! 

''Through  him  young  Holland  died — how,  I  know  not; 
but  I  feel  that  Victor  killed  him.  Even  then  his  mind 
was  upon  the  young  girl  whom  you  love,  and  he  had  de- 
termined to  bring  3'ou,  also,  under  his  magnetic  power, 
in  order  that  you  might  bear  witness,  as  he  said,  to  the 
miracle  he  would  perform.  For  he  dreamed  of  surmount- 
ing the  Infinite,  of  turning  away  the  hand  of  Death  and 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  heir  to  his 
eternal  secrets!  Alas!  I  tremble  when  I  think  how  near 
I  came  to  sharing  his  infatuation. 

*'But  the  death  of  young  Holland  opened  my  eyes,  and 
at  last  I  knew  the  truth. 

"Then  came  a  season  of  such  torment  that  Hell  itself 
could  have  no  terrors  after  that.  Daily  Victor  became 
more  intense  in  his  strange  hallucinations.  Rational  in 
all  other  things,  he  was  the  abject  slave  of  his  monstrous 
theories,  and  even  pleaded  them  with  such  acuteness  of 
intellect,  such  wonderful  cunning  and  keen  intelligence 
that  I  could  hardly  resist  their  awful  charm. 

"For  myself  I  feared  not,  for  he  loved  me — ah!  how 
he  loved  me!  In  all  things  I  was  his  confidante,  and  ha 
believed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  that  I  shared  all 
his  delusions. 

"But  to  turn  back  to  the  beginning.  Heavens!  how 
my  hand  trembles!  Yet  a  little  more  strength  and  I  have 
done. 

"V^'hen  Victor  first  became  acquainted  with  your  friends 
of  Idlehurst,  he  told  me  of  the  marvelous  resemblance 
between    myself  and    the    young  Elinore.      You  shall 
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judge  of  it  by  this  photograph  of  me  which  I  place 
upon  the  table.  My  'twin  spirit*  he  called  your  be- 
loved ;  but  I  felt  no  jealousy,  for  I  knew  that  he  lived  for 
me  alone.  Ere  long  he  unfolded  to  me  the  maniac  pur- 
pose he  cherished  regarding  Elinore.  He  caused  me  to 
write  the  anon3^mous  letters  that  took  you  into  the  New 
Hampshire  hills,  where  Victor  and  I  had  passed  so  many 
happy  days.  At  last  j'ou  returned;  the  time  was  ripe 
for  the  great  revelation,  he  said,  and  I  dared  not  speak 
in  opposition. 

"But,  desperate,  despairing,  almost  dying  at  the 
thought  of  what  was  to  come,  I  took  the  firmest  resolu- 
tion of  my  life.  I  would  end  all — Elinore  would  be 
saved,  your  love  would  be  restored!  I  would  offer  myself 
a  sacrifice  to  your  happiness,  and  smile  in  death,  if  only 
death  might  come  by  Victor's  hand. 

"So  this  night,  ere  you  leave  the  house,  I  shall  have 
a  carriage  near  to  take  me  in  all  haste  to  Idlehurst.  I 
shall  be  in  the  grove  at  the  appointed  spot.  He  will 
think  it  Elinore — and  I  shall  be  no  more. 

"I  am  writing  this  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber. 
Victor  is  away  on  horseback,  while  j'ou  are  spellbound  in 
the  other  room  from  the  helpless  state  in  which  he  left 
you. 

"But  when  you  return,  you  will  understand,  and  Vic- 
tor will  understand.  And  in  the  greatness  of  his  love  for 
me  he  will  follow — I  know  he  will  follow.  And  Death 
shall  make  my  Victor  all  himself  again  and  Immortality 
restore  our  perfect  love. 

"I  ask  forgiveness.  My  spirit  falters.  Pardon,  God! 
My  last  kiss,  Victor!     And  so  farewell! 

"Dolores.** 

As  Hampton  finished  he  sank  back  overcome  by  the 
force  of  this  strange  revelation.  For  a  while  he  could 
think  of  nothinof,  except  that  Elinore  lived. 

"She  is  not  dead!  She  lives!"  he  whispered. 

"With  trembling  hands  he  opened  the  sheets  of  the  Sig- 
ner's letter.  A  scrap  of  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor  and 
he  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  bore  Franca's  signature 
in  full,  beneath  these  words : 
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**A  life  devoted  to  mystical  science  leaves  a  body  de- 
voted to  practical  science.  I  give  my  remains  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York." 

That  was  all. 

Mechanically  Willard  placed  the  paper  on  the  table 
and  turned  to  the  letter  addressed  to  himself.  It  was  a 
wandering,  weird  production  at  best;  and  Hampton  had 
much  difficulty  in  mastering  its  disjointed  sentences. 
The  intelligible  part  of  it,  however,  he  devoured  with  in- 
satiable eagerness,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  dead  man  were 
speaking  to  him  for  the  last  time. 

"Behold  this  ruin,  Willard!"  the  letter  began.  "Be- 
hold the  wreck  of  my  heart  and  the  triumph  of  the  rob- 
ber. Death !  I  am  again  a  slave.  The  voice  in  the  grove 
was  a  lying  voice.  The  hymn  was  a  fraud — the  specter 
at  the  window,  a  vision  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  all  over. 
I  understand  now.  For  I  am  mad,  AYillard !  She  says 
it.  Bead  yourself  and  see.  I  am  a  brute  like  the  rest  of 
you — an  unreasoning,  passionate  brute!  She  says  it, 
and  she  loves  me. 

"I  killed  her — her,  Dolores,  my  love!  Hence  am  I 
mad.  And  why  not?  Love  like  ours  is  madness.  I 
have  lived  by  it  and  know.  She  breathed  it  and  per- 
ished.    At  least,  I  was  sane  enough  to  kill  her. 

*'I  will  show  you  the   mystery. 

"Dolores  and  I  were  lovers — I  forget  how  long.  I  for- 
get now  where  or  how  I  met  her.  It  was  not  in  America 
— Switzerland,  I  think,  or  France.  I  do  not  remember. 
We  loved  from  the  first.  She  was  life  and  happiness — 
earth  and  heaven — to  me,  and  I  to  her.  She  was  my 
pupil,  too.  She  says  it.  Bead  yourself  and  see.  I 
taught  her  many  marvels.  Together  we  read  the  Book 
of  Fate.  To-night  Death  closed  the  volume.  We  will 
never  open  it  again. 

"But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  what  I  would  say. 

"Dolores  was  like  to  Elinore.  The  resemblance  was 
natural,  for  the  same  spirit  dwelled  in  both.  Dolores  was 
sent  for  me  to  love;  Elinore  was  sent  that  I  might  solve 
the  Great  Mystery.     But  it  was  Dolores,  not  Elinore, 
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"who  died.  There  was  some  fearful  blunder.  But  Dolores 
ineant  to  die.  She  meant  that  I  should  kill  her.  I 
thought  Elinore  would  come.  It  was  strange  that  she 
did  not.  I  must  have  read  her  falsely.  Perhaps  the 
conditions  were  not  ripe.  Yes,  that  was  it.  I  was  mis- 
taken in  the  time;  it  was  too  soon. 

**But  there  is  more  yet — much  more. 

**Sam  Holland  was  a  youth  after  my  own  heart.  He 
was  also  my  pupil.  You  remember  Pizarro.  "Well,  Sam 
was  another  Pizarro.  You  would  not  believe  what  I  ac- 
complished with  him.  Such  a  subject  for  psychic  phe- 
nomena I  have  never  seen.  "When  we  experimented  to- 
gether our  minds  were  like  open  books  to  one  another. 
I  taught  Sam  that,  were  he  to  die  while  in  tbis  harmony 
with  me,  his  spirit  would  continue  to  manifest  itself  to 
me  after  death,  and  thereby  I  should  prove  the  fact  of 
immortality  to  all  the  world.  I  taught  him,  too,  that 
death  was  a  voluntary  act;  that  he  could  die  of  his  own 
volition,  never  once  surrendering  his  intelligence  nor 
passing  beyond  a  state  of  communion  with  me.  Only 
one  thing  perplexed  me.  While  in  perfect  union  with 
me,  in  moments  when  we  defied  all  natural  law  and 
shared  together  the  wonders  of  spiritism,  Sara  was  pre- 
disposed to  trance.  He  would  often  be  overcome  and 
remain  for  hours  in  a  comatose  condition,  during  which  I 
would  be  unable  to  act  upon  him  and  could  receive  no 
impressions  from  him.  It  must  have  been  the  result  of 
a  powerful  auto-suggestion  on  his  part  that  he  was  really 
dead.  His  trance  was  so  like  death  as  to  have  deceived 
the  greatest  expert.  "Well,  shortly  before  the  'murder,* 
as  the  police  call  it,  Sam  and  I  determined  that  the  end 
was  near  and  the  great  solution  at  hand.  We  repaired 
to  the  room  in  which  his  body  was  afterward  found.  I 
readily  placed  him  under  control,  and,  to  my  intense  de- 
light, he  announced  that  he  was  dying.  On  the  instant 
he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  striking  his  head.  I  bent 
over  him  and  knew  that  all  was  over.  To  avoid  dis- 
covery I  fled  momentarily  expecting  a  spirit  message 
from  him,  demonstrating  the  truth  of  our  contention  that 
death  is  purely  physical.  The  message  never  came, 
although  I  waited  a  day  and  a  night.     Then  it  occurred 
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to  me  that  perhaps  it  was  trance,  and  not  death,  that 
held  hiins.  Then  I  lost  my  head.  I  determined  to  make 
sure.  "Eaking  one  of  my  Venetian  daggers — I  had  two — • 
I  stole  back  to  the  room  and  stabbed  him  through  the 
heart.  The  wound  told  me  that  he  had  been  already 
dead.  Still  I  received  no  response.  But  I  had  accom- 
plished this!  Sam  had  died  of  his  own  volition,  by  sim- 
ply willing  to  die.  I  believe  it  to  this  day.  The  doc- 
tors may  call  it  concussion  or  heart  failure  or  what  they 
please.     The  doctors  are  fools. 

''Meanwhile  I  had  determined  upon  Elinore  "Wilson  as 
my  next  subject.  I  believed  that  she  promised  greater 
results  than  Sam.  I  had  planned  it  all  before  the  'mur- 
der.' But  in  her  case  there  would  be  no  mistake.-  I 
would  introduce  you  as  a  third  component  part  in  our 
spiritual  existence.  Then  you  would  become  jointly 
with  me  the  possessor  of  the  secrets  of  the  future.  You 
would  be  my  witness  to  the  world.  With  this  in  view  I 
set  about  bringing  you  under  the  necessary  influences. 
My  first  effort  was  to  distract  your  mind — to  produce  in 
you  a  state  of  doubt,  perplexity,  and  mental  pain,  if  nec- 
essary, the  reaction  from  which  would  leave  you  helpless 
and  at  my  mercy.  I  was  afraid  to  attempt  operating 
upon  you  in  your  normal  condition.  That  must  have 
aroused  your  antagonism  and  resulted  in  certain  failure. 
So  the  idea  of  the  advertisement  occurred  to  me.  I  went 
to  Chicago,  caused  it  to  be  published,  sent  you  a  marked 
copy  of  the  paper  in  a  wrapper  addressed  by  Dolores  at 
my  command,  and  returned  to  Washington  on  the  very 
day  of  the  'Holland  murder.'  The  'crime,*  as  they 
called  it,  served  my  purpose  concerning  you;  for,  nat- 
urally, it  excited  and  profoundly  moved  you.  From  the 
first  I  had  foreseen  that  you  would  not  readily  reply  to 
the  advertisement,  so  I  caused  the  first  anonymous  note 
to  be  written. 

"During  the  time  following  between  that  and  the 
grave  robbery,  I  conceived  the  latter.  I  had  a  double 
purpose  in  view.  First,  I  would  examine  Sam  Holland's 
brain ;  for,  look  you,  I  am  a  surgeon  of  no  mean  repute, 
elsewhere  than  in  America.  Secondly,  by  disposing  of 
the  body  as  I  subsequently  did,  and  by  sending  you  in 
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quest  of  it,  I  would  redouble  your  confusion.  I  selected 
the  old  Bates  house  as  the  place  of  our  meeting.  Every 
foot  of  that  country  is  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  streets  of 
Washington.  I  know  all  the  roads  and  streams  as  only 
an  enthusiastic  trout-fisherman  can.  I  intended  that 
you  should  disappear  after  calling  for  the  box  at  Ken- 
ton, and  calculated  upon  the  intensity  of  your  emotion 
when  you  should  learn  afterward  what  it  contained.  But 
the  officers  were  too  quick  for  me.  I  had  not  supposed 
they  could  track  you  to  the  house,  and  was  amazed, 
when,  after  proceeding  to  the  spot  by  the  old  road  from 
the  little  village  of  Boxville  on  the  night  you  were  cap- 
tured, I  found  you  in  their  power.  Then  I  set  fire  to  the 
house,  tramped  that  night  all  of  the  way  to  the  nearest 
railroad  station  and  departed  for  Washington  early  on 
Sunday,  a  day  in  advance  of  you.  I  doubted  not  that 
Dolores'  letters  would  acquit  you  in  the  eyes  of  the 
police,  and  therefore  had  no  fears  for  you. 

** Meanwhile  for  some  time  I  had  greatly  amused  mj'- 
self  with  Chief  Donnelly — the  old  dotard !  The  chief  had 
my  dagger — the  dagger  found  in  Sam  Holland's  breast. 
It  was  the  duplicate  of  my  other  one — the  one  with 
which  I  killed  Leo.  I  was  many  times  at  police  head- 
quarters and  frequently  handled  the  weapon  in  Don- 
nelly's presence.  The  last  time  I  made  a  pretense  of  re- 
placing it  in  the  desk,  but  concealed  it  in  my  sleeve. 
The  chief  locked  the  drawer  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
theft,  and  I  left  the  office.  When  the  loss  was  discov- 
ered, in  sheer  love  of  mystifying  others  I  replaced  it  with 
the  second  blade — the  one  with  which  I  had  slain  Leo, 
not  the  original  'Holland  dagger.'  The  latter  is  yet 
mine — or  was,  until  to-night.  Now  it  is  lying  on  the 
grass  at  Idlehurst. 

*'Your  own  experience  with  'the  Holland  dagger'  on 
the  night  the  dog  attacked  me  served  to  assist  wonder- 
fully in  producing  the  mental  condition  I  desired  in  you. 
You  remember  my  explanation  of  it.     What  nonsense! 

*'But  to  return  to  more  recent  events.  I  had  planned 
that  you  should  receive  the  last  anonymous  note  immedi- 
ately upon  your  return  to  Washington.  I  felt  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  my  final  demonstration,  both  in  respect 
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to  Elinore  and  yourself.  In  regard  to  the  young  girl  I 
must  have  been  mistaken,  for  alas!  she  failed  me  at  the 
critical  moment.  Of  you,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  You  have  been  a  noble  subject,  Willard.  I  was 
aware,  however,  how  greatly  Jack  Dunbar  shared  your 
confidence  of  late.  I  feared  you  would  tell  him  of  the 
carriage  with  the  white  handkerchief,  and  that  he  i 
would  engage  in  the  pursuit.  Accordingly  I  drove  down 
the  avenue  at  the  hour  appointed  for  you  to  appear  at 
the  monument.  I  saw  Jack  enter  the  cab,  whipped  up 
my  horse  and  smashed  into  his  vehicle.  At  the  same 
moment  I  jumped — I  am  something  of  an  athlete — and, 
when  Jack  came  up  to  me,  pretended  to  injuries  I  was 
far  from  sustaining.  He  took  me  home  and  left  me — at 
my  request.  In  a  moment  I  was  out  again  and  hasten- 
ing to  this  cottage.  I  met  you;  we  talked  through  the 
night  and  toward  morning  you  were  wholly  under  con- 
trol. I  left  you  on  the  couch,  returned  to  McPherson 
Square,  again  saw  Jack  Dunbar  and  in  the  afternoon 
obeyed  the  last  summons  to  police  headquarters.  I  re- 
turned here  and  awakened  you.  You  thought  it  morn- 
ing although  you  had  slept  all  day.  That  evening  you 
went  home,  but  presently  returned,  as  I  knew  you 
would. 

**Since  then  I  have  not  left  you,  except  this  afternoon, 
when  I  went  to  Idlehurst.  Most  of  the  time  you  have 
been  under  hypnotic  influence,  but  I  varied  this  con- 
dition with  occasional  lapses,  in  which  I  permitted  your 
normal  powers  to  resume  the  mastery.  This  enabled  me 
to  study  you  better,  and  will  account,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  variety  of  your  emotions. 

**I  have  finished.  1  believe  I  have  toJd  ill.  Dolores  is 
calling  me.  Do  you  hear  her?  There  is  poison  in  the  next 
room.  It  is  of  my  own  compounding,  and  the  doctors 
would  give  something  to  know  the  secret  of  it.  I  will 
have  them  guessing  when  they  come  to  analyze  it.  Tell 
the«n  to  note  the  condition  of  my  eyes.  They  will  won- 
der why  the  pupils  are  not  dilated.  I  shall  return  to 
you  in  the  spirit,  Willard,  if  such  things  can  be.  'There 
is  no  death — what  seems  so  is  transition.*  How  Don- 
nelly will  laugh  when  he  hears  that  Signor  Franca  is 
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crazy!  Donnelly  is  a  fool.  They  were  fools  down  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  They  killed  Pizarro.  I  would  Lave  been 
revenged  on  that  doctor,  if  they  bad  not  stopped  me.  If 
I  had  a  pair  of  boys  like  Buxton  and  Howard,  I  would 
send  them  to  school.  I  hope  Death  is  as  great  a  philos- 
opher as  I  take  him  to  be.  "What  talks  we  will  have  to- 
gether! It  is  strange  how  science  concedes  the  eternity 
of  matter  and  the  indestructibility  of  force,  while  wise 
men  deny  immortality.  In  the  cabinet  in  my  room  at 
the  other  house  you  will  find  Sam  Holland's  skull.  I 
wish  you  would  send  me  the  dagger  when  Dolores  ia 
through  with  it.  Dolores!  She  is  calling  again.  Good- 
by,  ^\'illard.  Tell  Elinore,  tell  Elinore  that  I  tell  her 
she  will  never  know  how  we  and  Jack  Dunbar  and  the 
Holland, " 

The  remainder  was  an  unintelligible  scrawl,  ending  in 
a  huge  blot  of  ink.  There  were  other  stains  upon  the 
sheet,  however,  and  T\'illard  knew  them  to  be  the  traces 
of  JLhe  Signer's  tears.  Yet  the  letter  was  folded  with 
that  nicety  and  precision  so  often  characteristic  of  the 
insane. 

Hampton  closed  the  packet.  His  heart,  a  moment  be- 
fore bounding  with  ioy,  now  bowed  down  in  grief  at  the 
saddening  spectacle  before  him  and  the  thought  of  how 
Franca  had  come  to  his  end. 

He  arose,  went  to  the  Signor's  chair,  bent  over  and 
kissed  the  icy  forehead.  It  was  the  last  tribute  of  his 
friendship — the  first  token  of  his  forgiveness. 

He  turned  to  the  door,  but  paused  upon  the  threshold. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  around,  and  then,  choking  and 
gasping,  staggered  out  into  the  sunlight. 


Six  months  after  there  was  a  gay  company  at  Idlehurst 
on  the  night  when  AVillard  and  Elinore  were  wed.  Jack 
Dunbar  was  *'best  man,*'  and  John  Wilson,  as  he  after- 
ward told  Hampton,  '^having  nothing  else  to  give,  gave 
away  the  bride."  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Margaret  were  as 
happy  as  the  occasion  demanded,  and  dispensed  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  old  house  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  best 
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traditions.  And  so  until  **tLe  wee  sma*  hours"  there 
"was  toasting  and  dancing  and  feasting. 

But  an  absent  one  was  missed  and  thought  of  by  more 
than  the  bride  and  groom  that  night.  None  knew  how 
to  honor  his  memory  by  forms  and  ceremonies,  for  his 
grave —  if  grave  he  had — was  where  Earth  cherished  it 
alone.  But  there  were  fresh  flowers  on  the  little  mound 
in  Hollywood  Cemetery  where  the  single  word,  "Dolores/* 
was  carved  in  a  granite  shaft;  and  the  Signer's  love  was 
not  forgotten. 

The  following  summer  Jack  Dunbar  spent — "trout- 
fishing,"  he  said — in  the  New  Hampshire  hills;  but  it 
must  have  been  the  longest  trout  season  ever  known  in 
that  section.  He  lingered  until  autumn,  and  when  he 
returned  praised  the  fox  hunting;  but  his  friends  under- 
stood that  Cupid,  and  not  Reynard,  had  been  the  attrac- 
tion, when  he  introduced  his  bride. 

The  forest  will  never  absorb  Jonathan  Prescott's  acres, 
while  Jack  and  Ruth  live  to  make  their  summer  home  in 
"the  white  cottage." 

Signor  Franca's  fortune — including  that  portion  which 
would  have  been  Dolores*  had  she  lived — was  divided 
between  his  two  Washington  friends,  for  the  Signor  left 
no  kin  to  question  his  ability  to  make  a  will.  John  Wil- 
son protested  that  it  was  robbing  the  lawyers  to  settle 
such  a  vast  estate  so  readily ;  but  John  was  given  to  com- 
ments of  that  nature,  of  which  no  person  was  expected  to 
take  heed. 

All  this  came  to  pass  some  two  years  ago.  Now  there 
is  a  change  at  Idlehurst,  where  Willard  and  Elinore  make 
their  home.  The  troubles  of  the  past  are  buried  in  the 
joys  of  the  present  and  bright  prospects  for  the  future; 
for  the  treasure  of  the  house  is  an  infant  heir  to  the 
Hampton  name,  and  the  marriage  is  in  all  respects  a 
happy  one. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  since  that  Jack  Dunbar  and 
Ruth,  his  wife,  passed  several  days  with  their  friends  be- 
neath this  hospitable  roof. 

Winter  had  come,  and  Willard  and  Jack  were  seated 
before  a  comfortable  fire  in  the  drawing  room,  exchang- 
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ing  reminiscences  of  other  days  over  their  pipes,  long 
after  the  others  had  gone  to  rest. 

After  a  while  a  silence  came  between  the  two  as  they 
gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.     A  drizzling  rain  was 
falling  out  of  doors  and  the  night  was  one  for  meditation. 
Presently  Dunbar  spoke. 

''Willard,"  he  said,  ''taking  him  all  in  all — just  as  he 
was,  just  as  we  knew  him — what  do  you  think  of  the 
Signor?" 

"What  do  I  think  of  the  SignorV"  repeated  Willard, 
turning  upon  his  friend  and  speaking  earnestly;  **Jack, 
if  Victor  Sandoval  Franca  had  not  been  as  crazj'  as  a 
March  hare  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived!" 

"My  sentiments  exactly!"  exclaimed  Dunbar,  and  both 
fell  to  thinking  of  the  past. 

Outside  the  rain  pattered  against  the  windows  and  the 
wind  moaned  in  the  leafless  trees.  A  spark  flew  out 
from  a  log  in  the  fireplace  and  clung  to  the  black  soot  in 
the  chimney.  It  flashed  for  an  instant  and  then,  like  all 
that  was  earthlj'  of  the  man  who  occupied  their  thoughts 
vanished  from  mortal  eyes  forever. 


THE   END. 
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jl  Copiracy  o[  tie  Carfioiiaii. 

By  MISS  MUHLBACH. 

Translated  by  MARY  J.  SAFFORD. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  50c. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  tales  from  the  pen  of  the 
celebrated  German  novelist.  It  gives  many  side  lights  to  the 
story  of  Napoleon  in  the  height  of  his  power,  and  would  prove 
interesting  even  to  those  who  have  never  admired  the  genius  of 
the  great  Bonaparte.  The  translation  by  Miss  Safford  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  since  it  could  not  be  improved.  For  years 
she  has  stood  in  the  leading  rank  of  translators,  with  a  charm  of 
expression  wholly  her  own.  '  *  A  Conspiracy  of  the  Carbonari  ** 
has  proven  very  popular  in  this  neat  form  so  well  adapted  to  the 
pocket  and  satchel,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  traveling 
public. 


I  For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  prlcc«, 
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Two  Famous  Authors. 

To  lovers  of  military  tales  and  stories  of  romantic  adventort 
the  world  over  the  names  of 

CAPT.  CHAS.  KING,  U.S.A. 

AND 

ST.  GEORGE  RATHORNE,^ 

Author  of  «•  Dr.  Jack,'» 

have  indeed  become  household  words.  Their  widely  circulated 
aovels  may  be  found  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
and  have  served  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  many  a  long  rail- 
way journey  or  ocean  voyage.  The  public  seem  to  eagerly  wel- 
come each  new  story  from  these  travelers  who  have  searched  the 
strangest  comers  of  the  earth  for  new  scenes  and  remarkable  ex- 
ploits with  which  to  entertain  their  legion  of  readers.  Mr.  F. 
Tennyson  Neely  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  very  latest 
and  best  productions  of  these  wizard  pens  are  now  appearing  in 
his  attractive  list  of  publications,  and  may  be  found  on  every 
book-stall  here  and  abroad. 

THE  LATEST  BOOKS  by  Capt.  King. 

W\EEIOB  GAP.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
Tii&T  FRAYNE.   Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50c. 
AN  ARMY  WIFE.    Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.25 ;  paper,  50o. 
A  GARRISON  TANGLE.    Cloth,  $1.25 ;  paper,  50c. 
TRUMPETER  FRED.    Illustrated.    Gilt  top,  50c. 

NOBLE  BLOOD  AND  A  WEST  POINT  PARALLEL.     By  Capt.  King  and 
Ernst  Von  Wildexbruch  of  the  German  Army.    Gilt  top,  50o. 


THE  MOST  RECENT  NOVELS  by  St.  George  Rathborne, 

Author  of  "  Doctor  Jack." 

Uniform  Editions,  Cloth,  $i.oo°,  paper,  Soc« 

SQOIRE  JOHN. 

A  SON  OF  MARS. 

A  BAR  SINISTER. 

A  GODDESS  OF  AFRICA. 

MASKED  IN  MYSTERY. 

EESCUE  FROM  THE  TTTRKS. 

Others  in  preparation  for  early  isfoe. 
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The  Most  Important  Works  of 

DR.  HAX  NORDAU. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Max  Nordau  is  one  witli  whicli 
every  reader  of  the  day  is  familiar  as  the  author  of 
"  Degeneration."  His  books  cater  to  the  mind  intellectual.  ^ 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  use  heroic  methods  of  treatment, 
and  handles  his  subject  without  gloves.  Kordau  has  few 
equals  and  no  superior  among  the  leading  German 
writers  of  to-day.  He  speaks  his  mind  freely  upon  all 
the  vital  questions  that  concern  our  living,  nor  does  he 
hesitate  to  call  a  spade  by  its  proper  name.  The  world 
is  all  the  better  for  the  practical  teaching  of  such  fearless 
men,  who  seek  to  lead  groveling  humanity  to  loftier 
heights.  So  long  as  men  like  Nordau  live  to  serve  as 
guide-posts  along  the  narrow  pathway  of  life  there  is 
hope  for  the  world. 


MAX  NORDAU'S  WORKS. 

THE  riALADY  OF  THE  CENTURY,    aoth,  $1.25. 

HOW  WOMEN  LOVE.    Cloth,  $1.25.    Paper,  25c. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  LOVE.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper,  25c. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  SENTIHENT.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Paper,  2Sc 

SOAP  BUBBLES.    Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  SOc,  Paper,  25c. 

THE  SHACKLES  OF  FATE.    Gilt  Top,  50c 


Fof  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Novels  of  Willis  SteelL 

In  A  Mountain  of  Gold  the  reader  is  led  throtigli 

■oany  strange  adventures,  while  a  vein  of  love  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  fair  sex.  Mr.  Steell  has  shown  morf 
than  ordinary  power  in  describing  Western  scenes.  Foi 
imany  years  to  come  the  region  from  the  Rockies  to  the 
Pacific  must  be  the  home  of  romance.  The  century  be 
fore  us  is  destined  to  be  marked  by  stupendous  discover 
ies  in  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  stories  of  mining 
must  always  commend  themselves  to  the  eager  pxjblic. 

IsiDRA,  The  Patriot  Daughter  of  Mexico. 
The  land  of  the  Montezumas  has  always  been  invested 
rith  a  halo  of  romance  ever  since  the  days  when  the 
Spanish  invader,  Cortez,  swept  over  the  country  with 
his  conquering  army  of  treasure  seekers.  This  interest, 
instead  of  waning  as  the  years  pass  by,  rather  increases. 
New  knowledge  of  Mexico  but  whets  our  eagerness  to 
learn  more  of  her  strange  people,  their  methods  of  living, 
and  the  vast  treasures  that  lie  sealed  under  her  mountain 
ledges.  "  Isidra  "  is  written  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
at  home  in  his  subject.  It  is  a  charming  tale  of  love 
and  adventure  under  the  Mexican  flag,  and  one  cannot 
read  the  romance  without  learning  many  inc^resting 
things  in  connection  with  our  neighbors  over  the  borderi 


ilSIDRA.    Paper,  50  cents. 

A  MOUNTAIN  OF  COLD.    Paper,  25  cants. 
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THE   MALACHITE   CROSS 

By  FRANK  H.  NORTON.     Paper,  25c. 

This  book  has  received  columns  of  reviews  on  account  «it  xtt 

ironderf ully  sensational  character,  and  a  few  extracts  may  «wrv« 
lo  indicate  its  general  character. 

V.  T.  Herald  "  'The  Malachite  Cross,'  b*^  Frank  H.  Norton,  published  bv  S 
Tennyson  Neely,  is  an  exceptionally  entertaining  and  well-written  Ti»ot  Ccr- 
like  too  many  writers  of  the  present  day.  the  author  has  taken  tlie  <ro"bie  to 
construct  a  skilful  and  original  plot,  the  result  being  that  the  readers  interest 
is  sustained  from  beginning  to  end.  A  quaint  and  somewhat  weird  story  it  is 
with  many  strong  passages  and  a  sufficiently  dramatic  finale.  The  characters 
portrayed  are  liielike,  and  the  incidents  described  are  novel  and  picturesque 
Altogether  '  The  Malachite  Cross  '  is  a  book  which  lovers  of  fiction  will  nai 
it  well  worth  their  wliile  to  read." 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Nevs  "  When  I  took  up  the  copy  of  'The  Malachite  Cross, 
by  Frank  H.  Norton,  it  recalled  to  my  mind  the  many  happy  hours  spent  in 
the  company  of  its  accomplished  and  many-sided  author,  both  in  London  and 
in  New  Vork.  When  1  first  made  Frank  Norton's  acquaintance  he  was  en» 
gaged  on  the  London  edition  of  the  New  York  r/era  d,  one  of  Jas.  Gordon 
Bennett's  enterprises  which  did  not  succeed,  though  I  could  never  quite  see 
the  reason  why,  except  on  general  principles,  for  one  could  hardly  expect  to 
see  an  edition  of  the  London  /  nnes  pay  in  New  Vork!  But  to  return  to 
Frank  Norton,  who  is  a  newspaper  man  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He  had 
just  come  back  from  the  Continent,  where  he  had  been  on  New  Vork  herald 
business,  and  never  did  1  meet  an  American  as  enthusiastic  about  his  environ- 
ment over  there,  so  appreciative  of  historical  London,  or  so  delighted  with  its 
artistic,  literary,  and'intellectual  liie.  But  Norton  is  what  many  newspaper 
men  are  not  ;  he  is  a  man  of  literary  taste  and  culture.  I  was  then  deep  in  a 
\.v-_  f  eighteenth  century  English  literature,  and  many  were  the  deUghtful 
talks  V  e  had  on  the  men  of  Goldsmith's  and  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  with  whose 
works  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  and  at  home.  Later  on  when  I  visited  Amer- 
ica, it  was  through  him  that  I  saw  much  of  the  new  spaper  side  of  New  Vork, 
and  met  many  men  pronunent  in  the  newspaper  world.  Of  late  years  he  has 
devoted  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  astrology,  and  has  quite  recently  pub- 
lished  in  the  magazines  some  important  and  startling  articles  on  this  fasci^ 
nating  subject.  His  own  contributions  to  literature  have  not  been  insignifi- 
cant. What  American  schoolboy  does  not  know  his  '  Day's  of  Daniel  Boone, 
one  of  the  best  historical  storias  for  boys  we  have?  x  he  oresent  book  is  3 
romance  of  two  countries,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  New  Vork  and  Paris.  It 
is  a  tale  of  magic,  mystery,  and  necromancy,  turning  unon  the  potent  forces 
hidden  in  an  ancient  heirloom  in  the  form  of  a  Malachite  cross,  it  is  dra- 
matic, and  holds  the  reader  with  its  powerful  interest  and  exciting  incident. 
Coming  from  so  practised  a  pen  it  is  needless  to  say  it  is  well  written," 

Wtghampton,  N,  T.  "  'The  Malachite  Cross,'  by  Frank  H.  Norton,  published  by 
.^eninp  Herald  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New.Vork  City :  50c,  i 

^  A  story  of  Paris,  France,  and  southwestern  Europe  of  a  half  century  or  more 
ago,  intrigue,  plot  and  weird  adventure  are  mat  with  in  every  page.  The  au  . 
tnor's  description  of  places,  his  delineation  of  character,  weaving  and  unJ 
raveling  of  plot  and  general  vigorous  treatiiient  of  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  forties  renders  this  story  interesting,  although  it  is  at  time* 
so  intensely  dramatic  and  sensational  as  to  seem  almost  improbable.  How* 
ever,  none  but  a  very  discerning  critic  will  raise  this  poir.t,  and  with  the  gen*  , 
eral  public  we  predict  a  good  run  for  this  book"  I 
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LATE  WORKS  OF 

OPIE  READ, 

Author  of 

*'A  Kentucky  Colonel,'* 

Probably  no  American  writer  of  to-day  excels  Opie 
Read  in  the  delineation  of  strange  characters.  He  loves 
to  dwell  upon  Southern  scenes,  before  and  after  the  war, 
and  so  vividly  are  these  quaint  pictures  drawn  that  the 
reader  seems  to  see  the  characters  of  his  story  as  plainly 
as  though  the  skill  of  an  artist  had  painted  their  por- 
traits. "  Odd  Folks  "  will  please  all  travelers  who  enjoy 
a  good  story,  well  told,  and  should  meet  with  as  heavy* 
sale  as  "The  Captain's  Romance"  has  enjoyed.  It  k 
peculiarly  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  a  sure  cure  for  lone- 
liness  or  the  blues.  The  remarkably  clever  pen-drawn 
characters  will  live  through  many  editions  as  true  type^ 
Df  American  life. 


ODD  FOLKS.     Cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  25c. 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  ROMANCE.    Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  25c 
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A  Fascinating  Sinner. 

By  "DELTA." 

Ncely's  Popular  Library— Paper,  25c. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  brightest  and 
jTt/st  sparkling  travesties  ever  written  upon 
modern  ''society*'  in  England.  There  is  not  a 
dull  line  in  it,  and  the  author  has  handled  the 
various  characters  with  rare  skill,  giving  us  such 
strong  delineations  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  counterfeit  resemblances  of  people 
to  be  met  with  in  other  walks  of  life  besides  the 
*^four  hundred."  It  is  the  s^ory  of  a  luxurious 
and  high-spirited  young  woman,  who,  married  to 
ail  English  nobleman,  gives  the  worthy  man 
serious  cause  for  anxiety.  Hev  luxurious  tastes, 
her  greedy  desire  to  make  the  most  of  life,  and 
the  colloquial  animation  of  the  narrative  give  an 
agreeable  raciness  to  this  bright  and  cheery  book 
that  is  full  of  constant  sparkle  and  brightness. 
It  will  not  require  more  than  ordinary  penetra^ 
tion  to  discover  that  the  author  paints  her  char- 
acters and  introduces  colloquial  arguments  with 
a  distinct  and  commendable  purpose  in  view. 
The  moral  of  the  book  is  so  manifest  that  it  can 
liardly  fail  of  its  purpose  with  the  general  reader. 
It  is  evidently  no  amateur  hand  that  guides  these 
various  characters  to  their  destiny,  but  one  long 
practiced  in  the  art  of  catering  to  the  great  pub- 
lic of  omnivorous  readers. 


For  sale  everyvrhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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RACHEL  DENE. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 

.  . .  Author  of  . .  . 

**The  Charlatan,*'    "The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,"    "  Qod  and  the  Man.** 

Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  35c. 

Harriflbnnr  Telegram     "  *  Racb  jl  Dene '  is  one  of  Robert  Buchanan's  best  works.** 

Cincinnati  Tribune       "  This  is  a  good  story." 

Kocky  Mountain  Jiewi       "  '  Rachel  Dene,'  by  Robert  Buchanan  is  one  of  his  best 

stories." 
;Becord  Inion       "  Mr.  Buchanan  has  not  presented  a  stronger  story.     He  pre- 
faces it  with  the  story  of  his  life  in  Uterature,  and  gives  the  writers  and  ana* 
bitious  youths  some  excellent  e.dvice." 
Commercial       "  An  excellent  story,  full  of  strong  points,  both  constructively  and 
Bullftin  from  a  hterary  standpoint.    It  is  practical.  It  deals  with  the  dark 

and  bright  sides  of  life,  but  always  to  show  the  advantage  of  the  bright  side." 
Nashviile  Christian  _"  The  book  is  clean  and  wholesome— enough  of  complex- 
Adrocate  ity  in  the  plot  to  furnish  the  reader  with  occasional  sur- 

prises." 
Fullerton  News       "  A  very  fascinating  tale." 

Western  Christian        "  Fascinating,  stimulating— a  novel  of  love,  murder,  jeal- 
Advocate  ousy,  false  imprisonment,  escape,  and  vindication." 

Boston  Idpas        "Its  elements  are  excellently  characteristic— very  likely  due  to 

its  being  an  accurate  picture  for  which  commendation  is  due." 
The  American        "  Is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  his  former  novels." 


The  Gates  of  Dawn, 

By  FERGUS  HUME, 

Amthor  of  "Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,"  "Miss  MepMstoplieles," etc, etfc 
Cloth,  $1.35;  paper,  25c. 

Otis  Library       "A  remarkably  versatile  and  ingenious  romance,  replete  with  vivid 
Bulletin  descriptions  and  stirring  incidents." 

Nashville  Banner       '  A  well-arranged  plot,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  well- 
sustained." 

Mr.  Hume  has  built  around  a  group  of  interesting  characters  a  story  of  th? 
eld  order  of  plot  and  counterplot,  where  there  is  mystery  surrounding  the  hero-i 
ine's  birth— a  wealthy  man,  in  disguise,  meets  and  loves  her— a  wicked  female  vil- 
lain brings  danger  to  the  course  of  their  true  love— a  good  friend  aids  them  in  their 
hour  of  need,  and  all  ends  well.  The  people  who  make  up  this  story  are  "  A  doc- 
tor addicted  to  opium,  a  pair  of  gypsies,  a  rec'use  lady,  a  lovely  huntress,  and  a 
sporting  parson,"  besides  the  hero,  a  lord  of  high  degree,  Pete,  a  fox  terrier,  and 
Simon,  a  horse.  There  is  a  mysterious  hatching  of  plots  amont?-  the  gypsies,  and 
much  prophesying.  The  parson  is  a  "  simple,  kindly  old  fellow,  given  to  strongt 
,ale,  terrieis,  and  bluster."  There  is  a  great  house  with  a  witch,  who  holds  nightly 
•orgies  in  the  empty  rooms  at  midnight,  from  which  come  cries  of  tortured  women 
and  dying  men,  while  by  day  this  witch  "  tires  her  head,  decks  herself  with  gems, 
clothes  herself  m  rich  garments,"  and  makes  a  mystery  of  herself  generally.  It  JS 
by  far  Fergus  Hume's  t>est  book. 
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One  of  Earth^s  Daughters. 

\  By  ELLEN   ROBERTS. 

)       Neely's  Popular  Library. 
Paper,  25c* 

There  have  been  books  which  secured  a 
tremendous  sale  through  the  bitter  attack  of 
newspaper  critics;  while  others  succeeded 
through  the  host  of  favorable  comments  that 
greeted  their  appearance  in  the  arena  of  public 
estimation.  Faint  praise  accomplishes  nothing 
— indeed,  it  is  never  deserved.  The  verdict 
of  these  experienced  critics  has  been  unusually 
favorable  toward  *'  One  of  Earth's  Daughters," 
and  we  feel  justified  in  offering  it  to  our 
patrons  as  a  story  well  worth  reading,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  all  the  novels  launched  upon 
the  public  these  days  by  enterprising  publishers. 
It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  come  across  a  book 
so  carefully  and  conscientiously  written,  and  in 
which  the  characters  fulfil  their  destinies.  A 
vein  of  love  drifting  through  the  whole  fabric 
leavens  it  without  any  erotic  tendencies.  Taken 
in  all,  "  One  of  Earth's  Daughters"  is  a  very  read* 
able  little  volume,  and  shows  commendable  dis- 
cernment on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  The 
world  is  always  better  for  such  moral  books. 


For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  pi  ice* 
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YOUR  OWN  LAWYER 

BY 
A  HEHBER  OF  THE  BAR 


NEELY'S  ANQLO=AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
Price  $i.oo 


CHIS  excellent  work  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  layman.  Not  that  it  is  intended 
to  supersede  the  bar,  but  it  gives  informa- 
tion which  everyone  needs  to  possess,  re- 
lating to  the  origin  of  law,  the  terms  used  to 
designate  the  parties  to  a  suit,  the  nature  of  con- 
tracts, commercial  paper,  bonds,  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, statutes  of  fraud  and  limitations,  insurance 
inheritance,  wills,  guardians,  marriage,  divorce, 
crimes,  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  points  within  the  competency  of 
all  men  and  women,  involving  knowledge  which 
should  be  common  to  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
this  book,  i2mo,  of  595  pages,  reads  like  a  ro- 
mance. It  is  so  clearly  written  and  so  readable 
that  a  child  would  understand  it.  It  might  be 
called  a  romance  of  the  law.  Put  it  in  your 
mind  and  then  place  it  in  your  library. 

For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  or  price, 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher, 
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Through  Field  and  Fallow. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Original  Poems 

By  JEAN  HOOPER   PAGE.  i 

CLOTH,  GILT  TOP,  $1.00.  ' 

IT  IS  NOT  always  the  brilliant  work  which  appeals 
to  us  most  keenly.  Sarcasm  and  rhetoric  have  their  ■ 
place,  but  the  book  that  lies  on  the  desk  and  is 
found  in  the  mending-basket  is  the  book,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  that  deals  with  every-day  life  and  sweeps  across 
the  strings  of  the  heart.  While  Mrs.  Page's  work* 
"  Through  Field  and  Fallow,"  often  touches  the  subtle 
minor  chords,  it  invariably  swells  to  the  triumphant 
major  and  rings  clear  and  true  in  the  sweetness  of  undy- 
ing hope  and  unquenchable  faith. 

Much  of  Mrs.  Page's  work  has  appeared  first  in  our 
great  daily  newspapers,  but  its  life  has  been  less  ephem- 
eral than  theirs.  Here  and  there  a  woman  has  treasured 
some  bit  in  her  scrap  book ;  a  man  has  clipped  a  verse 
and  put  it  away  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk  marked 
"private."  Sooner  or  later  in  this  little  volume  the 
*eader  will  find  the  poem  that  was  written  for  him. 

Father  Ryan  once  wrote  :  *'To  uplift  the  downcast, 
to  sweeten  any  life,  to  feel  that  we  in  some  way  have 
helped  to  lighten  the  great  burden  that  rests  upon 
mankind — this  is  the  only  real  compensation  that  comes 
to  the  poet."     This  recompense  will  be  Mrs.  Page's. 


For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price, 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher, 
^  Queen  Street,  London.  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


neely's  Tmpcrial  Cibrary. 

POPULAR  AUTHORS, 
BEST  TITLES,  FINEST  BOOKS. 

ZUumlnated  Paper  Covers  and  many  Illustrationt. 
Entered  as  Second-Ckss  Matter* 


PRICE,    25    CENTS. 

The  Charlatan.    Robert  Buchanan  and  Henry  Murray. 

Burkett's  Lock.    M.  G.  McClelland. 

The  Land  of  Promise.    (Illustrated.)    Paul  Bourget. 

Hypnotism.    (Illustrated.)    Jules  Claretie. 

Facing  the  Flag.    Jules  Verne. 

The  Fallen  Race.    (Illustrated.)     Austyn  Granville. 

The  Disappearance  of  Mr.  Derwent.    Thomas  Cobb. 

Sacrificed  Love.    (Illustrated.)    Alphonse  Daudet. 

The  One  Too  Many.    Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Lynton. 

The  New  Man  at  Rossmere.     Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth. 

At  Market  Value.    Grant  Allen. 

A  Daughter  of  the  King.    Allen. 

A  Monk  of  Cruta.    (Illustrated.)    E.  Phillips  Oppen» 

heim. 
The  Gates  of  Dawn.    Fergus  Hume, 
In  Strange  Company.    (Illustrated.)    Guy  Boothby. 
How  Women  Love.    Max  Nordau. 
The  Comedy  of  Sentiment.    Max  Nordau. 

NEW  TITLES  WILL  BE  ADDED  RAPIDLY. 


For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

F.  TENinrSON  NEELY,  Pnblisher, 
96  Qtseen  St.,  London.  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 


PAOLA   CORLETII, 

THE  FAIR  ITALIAN. 

By  ALICE  HOWARD  HILTON,  ' 

Author  of  <«A  Blonde  Creole.*' 
Neely's  Popular  Library,  paper  asc. 

This  is  a  charming  romance  of  life  in  Italy 
and  New  Orleans — of  a  pretty  Italian  maid, 
daughter  of  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  who  elopes 
with  the  lover  of  her  choice,  a  poor  musician, 
and  being  hounded  by  the  emissaries  of  a  disap- 
pointed suitor,  in  conjunction  with  her  angry 
father^  they  start  for  America,  settling  in  the 
famous  French  Quarter  of  New  Orleans. 

The  story  is  sweet  and  pure,  and  full  of  ex» 
ceeding  pathos — the  descriptive  bits  of  old  New 
Orleans,  with  its  Jackson  Square  and  St.  Louis 
Cathedral,  opposite,  are  clever  pictures  of  the 
Creole  City  of  the  past.  Since  Cable  has  ceased 
his  admirable  novels  of  these  interesting  people, 
the  public  will  undoubtedly  welcome  an  addition 
to  Creole  literature  from  the  pen  of  one  sa 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  as  Mr^^ 
Hilton. 


For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  prica> 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher, 
^  Queen  Street,  London.  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  \or^ 


E^EELY'S  TOURIST  LIBRARY. 

Paper,    Tweuty-five   Cents. 

1.  The  White  Company.    By  A.  Conan  Dovlec 

'  2.  The  Deemster.    By  Hall  Caine. 

,3.  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds.     By  Marie  Corelli* 

14.  Treasure  Island.     By  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

'5.  The  Sign  of  the  Four.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

6.  Kidnapped.     By  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

7.  The  Bondman.     By  Hall  Caine. 

8.  Michael  Clarke.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

9.  Sport  Royal.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

iO.  The  Man  in  Black.     By  Stanley  J.  WeymaHc 

11.  Uncle  Tom's  (  abin.     By  Mrs.  Stowe. 

13.  Beyond  the  City.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

13.  Webster's  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

14.  Cosmopolis.     By  Paul  Bourget. 

15.  People's  Reference  Book. 

16.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.    By  Jules  Vernee 

17.  In  Darkest  England.     By  General  Booth. 

18.  Ships  That  Pa^s  in  the  Night.     By  Beatrice  Harradee^ 

19.  Nance,  a  Kentucky  Belle.     By  Miss  Greene. 

20.  Mark  Twain,  His  Life  and  Work.    By  Will  M.  Clemeail 

21.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days.     By  Thomas  Hughes. 

22.  A  Holiday  in  Bed.     By  J.  M.  Barrie. 

23  By  R'ght,  Not  Law.     By  R.  H.  Sherard. 

24.  The  Child  of  the  Ball.     By  De  Alarcon. 

25.  Health  and  Beauty.     By  Emily  S.  Bouton, 

26.  Lydia.     By  Sidney  Christian. 

27.  Rose  and  Ninette.     By  Alphcnse  Daudet. 

28.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     By  Charles  Dickens. 

29.  The  Last  of  the  Van  Slacks.     By  Edward  S.  Van  Zile. 

80.  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman.   By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Cliffo?d; 

81.  Claudea's  Island.     By  Esme  Stuart. 
33.  At  Love's  Extremes.     By  Thompson. 

33.  The  Minister's  Weak  Point.    By  Maclure. 

34.  Rachel  Dene.     By  Robert  Buchanan. 

35.  Social  Etiquette.     By  Emily  S.  Bouton. 

36  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.     By  Nathaniel  HawtboTOb. 

87.  At  Market  Value.     By  Grant  Allen. 

88.  Her  Victim.     By  an  Indian  Exile. 

89.  When  a  Man's  Single.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  | 
40.  A  Daughter  of  India.  By  An  Indian  Exile.  '^ 
41c  Dream  Life.     By  Ik.  Marvel. 

42.  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.     By  Ik.  Marvel. 

43.  Christopher  Columbus.     By  Franc  B.  Wilkie . 

44.  Dodo.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

J^0r  salt  everywhere  or  sent  postpaia  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  pvhUA§^ 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY, 

M  QUEEN  STREET  114  FIFTH  AVBmMf 

LONM«  NSW  VOBK* 


The  King  in  Yellow, 

By 

Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Author  of  "In  the  Quarter." 

Neely's  Prismatic  Library. 

Gilt  Top,  50  Cents. 

This  book  has  evidently  created  an  astonishing:  amount  of  enthusiasm  amwig 
the  lovers  of  the  weird  and  eccentric  in  literature.  On  all  sides  nothing  but  praise 
ha&  been  heard,  coupling  the  gifted  author's  name  with  that  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
and  predicting  a  glorious  future  for  the  man  whose  pen  has  the  magical  power  to 
charm  the  reading  public,  ever  eager  to  seize  on  that  which  borders  upon  the  f>!- 
ziy  r.  The  odd  and  attractive  cover  appeals  to  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and 
once  he  has  dipped  into  the  contents  he  hnds  a  feast  spread  before  him  that  awak- 
ens a  desire  for  further  intercourse  with  the  same  fertile  pen. 

Edward  Ellis  :— "  The  author  is  a  genius  without  a  living  equal,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  in  his  peculiar  field.  It  is  a  masterpiece.  ...  I  have  read  many 
portions  several  times,  captivated  by  the  unapproachable  tints  of  the  paintings 
None  but  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  could  do  such  work." 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  : — "  The  short  prose  tale  should  be  a  syn- 
thesis :  it  was  the  art  of  Edgar  Poe,  it  is  the  art  of  Mr.  Chambers.  .  .  .  His  is 
beyond  question  a  glorious  heritage.  ...  I  fancy  the  book  will  create  a  sen- 
sation ;  ...  in  any  case  it  is  the  most  notable  contribution  to  literature  whicn 
has  come  from  an  American  publisher  for  many  years  ;  and  fine  as  the  accom- 
plishment is.  '  The  King  i:\  Yellow  '  is  large  in  promise.  One  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  from  an  author  of  this  calibre." 

Times  Herald  :— "  The  most  eccentric  little  volume  of  its  (little)  day 
*  The  King  in  Yellow  '  is  subtly  fascinating,  and  compels  attention  for  its  style, 
and  its  wealth  of  strange,  imaginative  force." 

New  York  Times  : — "  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  does  not  have  a  system  to 
work  up  to  ;  he  has  no  fad,  save  a  tendency  to  write  about  the  marvelous  and  the 
impossible  ;  painting  nictures  of  romance  that  have  a  wild  inspiration  about  them* 
Descriptive  powers  of  no  mean  quality  are  perceptible  in  this  volume  of  stories," 

The  N.  Y.  World  : — "  Mr.  Chambers  has  a  great  command  of  words  ;  he  is 
a  good  painter.  His  situations  are  most  delicately  touched,  and  some  of  his  de- 
scriptions are  exquisite.  He  writes  like  an  artist.  He  uses  colors  rather  than 
ideas.  .  .  .  The  best  drama  in  the  volume  means  madness.  The  tenderest 
fancy  is  a  sad  mirage.  .  .  .  '  The  King  in  Yellow  '  is  a  very  interesting^  con- 
tribution to  the  present  fund  of  materio-mysticism.  .  .  .  To  read  Mr.  Chaitt 
bers'  little  book  is  to  escape  from  the  actual  on  poetical  wings." 

'       Minneapolis  Tribune:— "They  have  a  mysterious  eerie  air  about  them 
ijhat  is  apt  to  stimulate  the  reader's  curiosity." 

I       Philadelphia  Times  :— "  Charming,  delicate,  skilful,  vivid." 

Philadelphia  Item  :—"  Expected  to  make  a  sensation,  charming,  full  «| 
color  and  delicately  tinted." 

Cleveland  Gazette  :— "It  is  wondrous  strong,  dramatic,  fullof  color,v/eird, 
uncanny,  picturesque,  and  yet  a  gem  of  exquisite  coloring,  dreamy,  symbolw^ 
exciting."  

For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher, 
96  Queen  Street.  Loadoo.    114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorib 


nONTRESOR, 

An  English-American  Love-Story^ 

[j  By  "  LOOTA.^  ^ 

Neely's  Prismatic  Library. 

Gilt  top,  50C. 

In  "Montresor"  we  have  a  readable  little 
volume,  airily  written,  and  dealing  with  the  fan- 
cies of  the  heart.  Our  author  introduces  us  to 
charming  society,  and  we  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  heroine  with  more  than  passing  interest 
•*  Montresor"  is  hardly  in  the  line  of  sensational 
novels,  but  one  finds  running  through  the  story 
a  most  delightful  vein  of  love,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  is  so  pleasant  that  we  close  the  book 
with  the  sensation  of  having  been  very  pleasant* 
iy  entertained.  The  author's  views  upon  divorce 
are  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  those  who  have  most 
seriously  pondered  upon  this  grave  question. 
■«  Montresor  "  is  a  book  that  can  be  safely  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  exacting,  which  is  mora 
than  can  be  said  of  most  new  novels. 


Fot  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  priotb 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher, 
||6  Queen  Street,  LondcOe  114  Pith  Avenue,  New  Yoci& 


THE  KING'S  WARD 

— By„ 

Jesse  Van  Zile  Belden 

Being  a  chronicle  of  events  in  the  life  of  Charles  Norton, 
KnL,  from  the  24th  of  June,  1536,  to  the  Feaste  of 
Sainte  John  the  Baptiste  in  1537. 

Gathered  from  ancient  and  musty  documents  wherein 
are  recorded  stirring  tales  of  uprisings  in  the 
West  and  North. 


J^     ^    Qoth,  $1.00    ^     J* 

**  There  is  not  a  doll  page  in  the  little  book.''^/Vi/,  Denver. 

**  Chivalry's  charm  is  oodless  and  'we  who  live  in  a  quieter 
time  are  £ain  to  lose  ourselves  in  dreams  of  the  pageantry  <^  old." 
— Post  Express,  Rochester. 

**  It  is  a  straightforwaxd  narrative,  told  in  keeping  with  the 
assumed  character  of  the  narrator,  and  has  a  pleasant  ending." 
»7Xr  PlaiH  Dealer^  Clevdand. 

**  An  atmosphere  of  knightly  coorage,  dnvalrons  loyalty  and 
pore  love,  distingnidies  this  story  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
clash  of  arms,  the  entanglements  of  political  intrigue,  a  faint 
shadow  of  human  sin,  of  revolt  and  the  brave  rescue  of  fair  gentle- 
women, separated  lovers  hapfnly  reunited,  these  are  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  the  interest  of  the  story  concentrates^" — Ttmes, 
Brooklyn. 

"Of  course, it  has  the  lady  fair,  the  castle,  the  knavish 
vassals  and  all  the  other  ingredients  that  are  generally  looked  for 
in  narratives  dealing  with  that  romantic  period.  Added  to  this 
is  the  flavor  of  religious  ^iperstition  and  a  ghost— and  what  mcne 
could  be  desired  ?*—/tmrmal.  New  York- 

"As  sweet  and  old-time  love  story  as  has  ever  been  told. 
A  poem  without  the  bounds  of  rhyme." — OurUr,  Boston,  Mass. 

'*It  abounds  in  stirring  deeds  and  diivalric  sentiment." — 
Globe-Demiocrat^  St.  Louis. 

"  It  is  simply  told  in  purest  English." — Advertiser^  Newark, 
^-  J-  

Pot  sa^e  everTvrhere,  or  s  =  --.  -cE:--3.:d   z-  receipt  of  pnce. 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELV,  Publisher, 
q6  Que€n  Street,  London.  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Kerchiefs  to  Hunt  Souls* 

By  M.  AMELIA  FYTCHE. 

\  Neely*s  Popular  Library. 

,  Paper^  25c* 

>  Of  late  years  writers  have  found  it  necessary 
Jo  attract  the  eye  of  the  passing  public  toward 
their  work  by  giving  it  some  striking  title.  Un 
fortunately  in  many  instances  these  remarkable 
names  serve  only  that  purpose,  and  have  little  or 
no  application  for  the  story.  This  can  hardly 
be  said  of  Miss  Fytche's  new  book,  "  Kerchiefs 
to  Hunt  Souls.**  If  for  no  other  reason,  this 
book  should  certainly  arouse  considerable  curi- 
osity on  account  of  the  remarkable  title,  which 
the  author  has,  she  confesses,  dug  out  of  the  Bible, 
in  order  to  stamp  the  peculiar  features  of  her 
story.  It  is  a  book  well  worth  reading,  and  one 
we  cordially  recommend  to  all  who  enjoy  a  good 
story  when  based  upon  those  great  morals  that 
govern  the  world.  There  is  a  promise  of  even 
better  things  to  come  from  this  talented  writen 
*  Kerchiefs  to  Hunt  Souls  **  has  aroused  con-i 
liderable  newspaper  controversy  from  Maine  to 
CaHfornia,  which  fact  is  in  itself  enough  to  stamp 
the  book  one  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  since 
$pace  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  on  trash  u? 
the  estimation  of  the  modern  editor. 


For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  priMb 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher, 
pi  Queea  Street,  Londoo.  114  Fifth  Avenue*  New  Yi 


Thomas  B.  Connery's  Novels. 

From   many   flattering   press   notices   those 

given  below  will  indicate  the  favor  with  which 

^Mr.   Connery's   writings   are    received    by   the 

public :  j 

'i  ( 

*•  All  the  Dog's  Fault  is  a  capital  book  to  pass  away  an  hoiif 
cr  two,  full  of  incident,  love,  and  humor.  The  author  has  long 
been  known  as  a  substantial  figure  in  New  York  baiiking  circles, 
and  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  politics  during  the  Garfield^ 
Arthur  dynasty,  his  name  being  mixed  with  the  Conkling  im^ 
broglio  at  the  time  the  Empire  State  senators  withdrew  so  dra« 
matically  from  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Connery  has  given 
us  a  delightful  romance,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all 
those  who  desire  to  be  entertained  without  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing some  musty  logic  generated  for  the  reformation  of  the  world 
thrust  down  their  unwilling  throats.  He  writes  to  amuse-  and 
certainly  fulfils  his  mission  to  the  Queen's  taste." 

"  Black  Friday  :  A  Story  of  Lo\'^  and  Speculation,  by 
Thos.  B.  Connery.  When  a  man  as  prominent  as  Thos,  B.  Con- 
nery has  shown  himself  in  the  financial  world  takes  up  the  pen  to 
write  a  romance  of  love  and  speculation  under  such  a  significant 
title  as  *  Black  Fdday,'  we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  out 
of  the  beaten  track.  Nor  does  the  book  bring  disappointment. 
It  is  fresh  and  vigorous.  The  financier  wields  a  trenchant  pen. 
His  pictures  are  excellent,  and  the  love  passages  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. Some  men  excel  in  one  field,  but  Mr.  Connery  bida 
fair  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  literature  as  well  as  among 
the  bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  Street." 

"That  Noble  Mexican,  Mr.  Connery's  latest  book,  even 
excels  the  preceding  volumes  in  interest  and  must  add  to  h^ 
already  enviable  reputation." 

Neely's  Popular  Library. 

ALL  THE  DOG'S  FAULT.    Paper,  25  centa 

BLACK  FRIDAY.    Paper,  25  cents. 

THAT  NOBLE  MEXICAN.    Paper,  25  cents. 


P«r  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 

F.  TENNYSON  NEELY,  Publisher, 
96  Queen  Street,  London.  114  Fifth  Aveaue,  Nft^  % 


SnOKING   FLAX. 

A  Story  of  Dixie's  Latest  Problenu 

By  HALLIE  ERMINIE  RIVES. 
Neely's  Prismatic  Library.    Gilt  top,  50  cents* 

Stories  of  the  South,  dealing  with  its  familiar  typei 
find  lighter  scenes,  are  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Somber 
essays,  descanting  wisely  upon  its  social  problems  are 
not  rare.  But  seldom,  indeed,  has  any  writer  succeeded 
in  decking  a  sectional  sermon  in  the  garb  of  romance  or 
ot  tragedy  and  sketching  with  the  bold  crayon  of  realistic 
circumstance,  the  trenchant  lines  of  a  condition  against 
which  theoretic  logicians  inveigh  in  vain.  In  "  Smoking 
Flax  "  Miss  Rives  has  done  this— her  story  deals  with  that 
grave  question  of  southern  social  economy,  the  lynching. 

Miss  Rives  needs  no  introduction,  since  "A  Fool  in 
Spots  "  and  numerous  short  stories  gained  for  this  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Dixie  a  young  popularity.  She  is  a 
cousin  of  Amelia  Rives,  now  the  Princess  Troubepkoi, 
and  has  much  of  the  poetic  feeUng  which  distinguished 
that  vivid  authoress.  Her  present  book  is  a  fierce 
arraignment  of  the  northern  societies  which  see  in  Judge 
Lynch  only  the  law)  ess  and  unreasoning  arbiter  of  a  blind 
and  passion-led  mob.  And  yet  the  arraignment  is  before 
no  court,  and  the  briefs  are  all  drawn  up  by  the  reader. 

Upon  the  stern  and  rigid  warp  of  brutal  and  bloody 
fact.  Miss  Rives,  with  the  hand  of  a  practised  workman, 
nnd  with  a  shuttle  wound  with  the  bright  hues  and 
odorous  warmths  of  the  south-land  has  woven  a  woof  of 
romance,  of  woman's  tenderest  love  and  man's  manliest 
devotion.  The  lights  and  shades  are  closely  mingled, 
and  through  all  the  story,  from  its  opening  in  the  cali^ 
of  peace  and  content,  to  its  tragic  close  in  the  storm  of 
death  and  bitterness  and  despair,  the  reader  is  held  in  an 
interest  which  grows  steadily  more  real  and  more  en- 
thralling.   

For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  prlcoi. 
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EVEN  AS  YOD  AND  I 

By 
BOLTON  HALL. 

Autliof   of    **WIio    Pays    Your    Taxes?'*   ^EqurtaBle 
Taxation,'*  '^  Stories  for  Lhtle  G.iizcns/*  Etc* 


Neely's  Prismatic  Library,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  5o  cents. 

j[r~^^^^  ^^  circulation  of  this  book  will 
if  IK^^S^  probably  depend  upon  tlie  number 
IrL  ^^P^  Jl  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  women  who  are  in 
I^^^^SM^  search  of  a  religion ;  not  of  a  new 
religion,  but  of  the  oldest  religion,  made  ap- 
plicable and  applied  to  personal,  social  and 
political  life.  Tho  second  part  of  the  book  is 
prefaced  by  a  letter  of  Tolstoy's  to  the  author, 
endorsing  his  view  of  life. 

The  allegories  which  form  the  first  part  show 
how  in  ordinary  life,  as  Oliver  Shreiner  puts  it, 
greatness  is  to  take  the  common  things  of  life  and 
to  walk  truly  among  them;  happiness  is  a  great 
love  and  much  serving;  holiness  is  an  infinite 
compassion  for  others. 

There  is  an  introduction  by  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby,  which  is  a  complete  sketch  in  itself. 
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A  Journey  to  Venus. 

By  Q.  W.  POPE. 

Paper,  asc. 
^     Nccly*s  Popular  Litrary  with  full  pagfc  illustrations. 

Lovers  of  Jules  Verne  will  gladly  welcome 
this  remarkable  volume.  Many  have  declared 
that  Dr.  Pope  has  even  outdone  the  French 
master  at  his  own  art.  At  any  rate  thp  narrative 
IS  written  with  an  air  of  candor  that  almost  com- 
pels a  blind  belief  in  its  truth,  although  the  ad- 
ventures which  befall  the  daring  travelers  to  the 
glorious  planet  are  staggering  in  the  extreme. 
Books  of  this  character,  while  written  with  a 
considerable  latitude,  contain  many  features  of 
deepest  interest,  showing  how  far  science  has 
gone  in  its  eager  quest  for  the  truth  in  relation 
witt  nour  neighboring  planets,  we  may  never 
k^<^vv  th^  truth  with  regard  to  Mars  and  Venus 
ana  "upit-^i*,  but  that  is  no  reason  we  may  not 
speculate  And  endeaver  to  lift  the  veil  that  hangs 
©ver  those  bright  worlds  that  glow  and  sparkle 
In  the  heavens.  "A  Journey  to  Venus"  is  an 
extraordinary  volume  in  many  ways,  and  will 
wgU  repay  a  careful  perusaL 
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The  Honor  of  a  Princess* 

By  F.  KIMBALL  SCRIBNER. 

Neely's  Prisnuitic  Library, 
f  Gilt  top,  50c 

A  new  novel,  "The  Honor  of  a  Princess,"  hf 
M  new  writer,  F.  Kimball  Scribner,  has  easily 
won  the  approbation  of  the  lovers  of  romance, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  adventures  of  two 
Englishmen  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

From  first  to  last  the  storv  is  filled  with  ac- 
tion. Falling  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  Harold  Martant,  an  English  Catholic, 
makes  his  escape  to  France,  accompanied  by  an 
old  retainer  of  his  House,  a  veteran  of  the  days 
of  Drake  and  Frobisher.  On  the  ad\'ice  of  a 
certain  Captain  Von  Francius,  a  former  leader 
of  a  Free  Company,  the  refugees  accompany  him 
to  Schleswig  and  enter  the  service  of  the  young 
king  of  that  countn',  whose  title  to  the  throne 
is  disputed  by  a  nobleman  of  the  kingdom. 

The  stor}*,  which  is  charmingly  told  in  the 
simple  language  of  a  soldier  of  the  period,  treats 
joi  the  adventures  of  Martant  and  his  compan- 
ions while  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Schleswig.  Though  a  new  writer,  the  author's 
name  is  not  unknown  to  the  literary  world,  he 
being  a  member  of  the  well-known  family  of 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 

For  sale  everyvrhere,  or  sect  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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